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AUCTIONS 


HILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales at 

Blenstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
Executors, Trustees and private owners a means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and specially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery 
and period furniture. Sales are held on Mondays 
and Tuesdays and goods are on view previous 
Friday and Saturday mornings. Cash offers can be 
obtained if desired.—For terms, entry forms and 
general advice, please apply: Phillips, Son and 
Neale (Established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, 
Blenheim Street, London, W.1. MAYfair 2424. 


& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

* 1793), hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver, Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, and Miscellanea, and also 
Special Carpet Sales, monthly. of Axminster, 
Wilton, Chinese, Persian and other Oriental 
Carpets, at their spacious galleries at Knights- 
bridge Halls, 213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.7. Tel.: KEN. 2902. 4887-4838. 


PERSONAL 


HOME at once. Over 10,000 families have 

found Berkeley caravans roomy, comfortable 
and warm. Built for all-the-year-round occupa- 
tion, a Berkeley offers a sensible solution to the 
housing problem. £350-£950.—Write to Berkeley 
Caravans, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS! Earn at 

home designing machine-printed Textiles. 

A pupil made £30 after three correspondence 

lessons. As long-established designers to the tex- 

tile trade, we can offer the finest postal tuition 

and market for your work.—Write for free col- 

oured booklet to “C.L."’ TEXTILE STUDIO 
352A, Station Road, Harrow. 

EACH HOUS#”’ Reg. receives Nerve, Medical 

and Convalescent patients and the aged who 

are in need of special care. in a well appointed 

house.—Apply MATRON, Kingsdown (phone 251), 

eal. 























ASH for your Fur Coat. Hignest prices paid. 

Call or send (reg. post) with price required. 
L. & D. GOODKIND, 64, Gt. Titchfield Street, W.1. 
2 mins. Oxford Circus. LANgham 1110. 


(CHAR Charmouth, Dorset. 





HARMOUTH HOUSE, 

Comfort and good food. Reduced terms, long 
bookings Jan.-May. Tel. 19. 

ON’T ORDER a new car and fit old-fashioned 

number plates—order ACE ‘‘Silver Peak’’— 
Britain’s Best.—Details from your garage or 
CORNERCROFT. LTD., Coventry. 

NTERTAINERS, M.C.s, Orchestras, Film 

Shows supplied for children’s parties, charity 
balls, Masonic functions, staff dinners, garden 
parties, etc. — FOYLES’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
AGENCY, 125, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. (GER- 
rard 5669.) 

ALTA FOR WINTER AND SPRING HOLI- 

DAYS. Glorious days in the Mediterranean 

sun. Book now at the Hotel Phoenicia, Malta’s 
finest hotel.—Full informatior from Dept. O., 
MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU, 24, Golden Square, 
London, W.1. 


HEASANT SHOOT of 1,099 acres (larger area 

will be considered) required within 30 miles 
of Burford for the season 1951-2. Please send 
full particulars toJAMES STYLES & er 
44, St. James’ s’s Place. London, S.W.1 


rT HREE- -YEAR LEASES of two unfurnished 

Suites in Country Club in Berkshire, con- 
sisting of two rooms and bathroom, to let at 
£1,100 per annum, inclusive full board. Restaur- 
ant, bar and Club facilities. Butler-maid service. 
Central heating. Te’ephone. Within easy dis- 
tance of London. —Apply Box 4012. 


SALMON I FISHING, River Stour, Christchurch, 
Hants. Rods available for 1951 season.— 
S. W. TOMKINS, 42 Beaufort Gdns., Knights- 
bridge, London S.W.3. 























ISITING LONDON? Hire 

chauffeur-driven Limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—-GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRO. 0063. 


OUNG experienced Private Secretary, good 

speeds shorthand typing, car driver, horse- 
woman, requires interesting post. Very willing 
to travel anywhere.—Box 3998. 





a comfortable 








____ MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 





TTRACTIVE low-mileage Car wanted; 
dealers.—30, Ryecroft Road, S.W.16. 
Hill 2768. 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, LIMITED, 

Sole London Distributors for Aston Martin 
Healey, Lagonda, have the latest models on show 
and for early delivery. Catalogues and particulars 
on request. Also Sole London Distributors for 
Alvis. Catalogues and particulars of the new 
3-litre on request.—103, New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. MAYfair 8351/6. 


OWLAND SMITH’S, the Car Buyers. All 

makes wanted for cash. Open 9-7 weekdays 
and Saturdays.—Hampstead High Street, London 
(Hampstead Tube), N.W.3. HAM. 6041. 


ANKARD AND SMITH LIMITED offer wide 
selection of pre-war and post-war cars with 
three months’ written guarantee.—Write for 
“0123. King’s Road, S.W.3. Flaxman 


ANTED privately, pre-war 20-25-h.p. Rolls- 
Royce Saloon. Up to £500 paid for suitable 
car.—Box 3988. 


no 
Tulse 




















CAR HIRE SERVICE 
(GHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Saloons and Limousines. 
Special rates for country journeys.—RAPID 
SERVICES, LTD., 260, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
W.C.1. TERminus 4124. 








“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale ws 


COPIES of “Country Life” from 1942-1950. 1948 
complete, 1947 and 1949 a few copies missing. 
What offers?—Box 4018. 








COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 


12, 1951 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; 


Personal and Trade 4/-; 


(minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 


WANTED 





NTIQUES.—We hold one of the largest stocks 

of antiques out of London, original, restored, 
and reproduction; also china and glass; reason- 
able prices; trade invited; deferred terms.— 
WESTON GALLERIES, Crossways, Hook, Hants 
(Hook 119). 


IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD (Established 1866). 

Fine antique furniture and old English silver 
on view and for sale at 32, High Street, Maiden- 
head, Berks. Open till 5 p.m. every Saturday. 
Tel.: Maidenhead 963. 


GOKS wanted. MYERS & CO. (BOOK 

SELLERS) LTD., are eager to purchase for 
cash Libraries or smaller Collections. All 
inquiries given immediate attention.—80, New 
Bond Street, London. W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 2931. 


HINA AND GLASS FOR THE TABLE. The 

largest stock of decorated china by retail, at 
all prices, by the greatest manufacturers, is to be 
found at THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAY- 
FAIR) LTD., 1, 3, and 5, Grantham Place, Park 
Lane (Piccadilly end) W.1. inspection is invited 
by all interested in fine china and glass. Tel.: 
GRO. 3273 and REG. 4345/6. 


LIENTS who have sold us Entire Libraries or 
Rare Editions speak highly of our valuation. 
Immediate payment and removal.—Telephone: 
THE BEAUCHAMP BOOKSHOP, LTD., Ken. 6904, 
and ask for Mr. Philip Pearce, 15a, Harrington 
Road, S.W.7. 














LECTRIC LIGHT Generating Plant required, 
complete with accumulators, any condition, 
and slow-speed Diesel or paraffin Engines wanted 
urgently.—R. S. & E. (SURBITON), LTD., Surbi- 
ton, Surrey. ELMbridge 5095. 
EWELLERY, SILVER, ETC. Exceptional 
offers with cash by return for Diamond, all 
Gem and Gold Jewellery (even if broken), Vic- 
torian jewels set, all coloured stones and cameos, 
real and cultured pearl necklets, antique and 
other boxes. Vinaigrettes, etc., in gold, silver, 
or enamel. Musical and Singing Bird Boxes, 
antique and modern silver (trophy cups and 
salvers, even if inscribed). Real stone bead neck- 
lets, etc. Specially wanted, Cameo, Amethyst, 
and Pearl-set Jewellery.—H. MILLER (LLAN- 
DRINDOD) LTD., Dept. C.L. 29, South Street, 
Worthing. (Bankers: Nat. Prov.) 
ANN & SHACKLETON pay good prices for 
Linen. Tablecloths, Bedspreads, Curtains, 
etc.; Silver and Plated Articles, Jewellery of 
every description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings. In any condition.—A. 
COULTER, 33, Ainstey Avenue, York. 
yy ane. pair of wrought-iron gates, etc., for 
Entrance Drive.—Write, GARDINER, The 
Lodge, Chestham Park, Henfield, Sussex. 

















OLD and SILVER REPLICAS of any historic 
antiques.—OSBORNE, 117, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, England. 


i you would like to choose your Rolex Watch 
from the largest selection, come to CHARLES 
PACKER & CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, 
W.1. Tel.: REGent 1070. 


LD FAMILY DEEDS and PAPERS. Antiquary 

and research historian would be very pleased 
to purchase private muniments, whether large cr 
small, for depositing in county record office; old 
charters, deeds, court rolls, correspondence, etc., 
acquired would be cleaned and calendared for 
permanent preservation, and to prevent dispers<1. 
—Write, in the first instance, to R. H. VYNER- 
BROOKS, Solicitor, National Bank Building, 
Fe awick § Street, Liverpool 2. 


Or WEDGWOOD. We are England’s largest 
buyers of Old Wedgwood and will gladly pur- 
chase individual pieces or entire collections.— 
GERED of PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1. MAY- 
fair 2614. 


INGLE PIECES or collections of Antique 

Silver, Gold Boxes, and Jewels of all kinds 
purchased for cash. We are anxious to buy and 
therefore give excellent prices. Ovr expert 
knowledge is at your service. Call or write.— 
HOLMES, LTD. (the famous Jewellers and Silver- 
smiths), 29, Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396 


STAMPS. Every collector needs our 90-page 
Price List of Sets and Packets. Send 6d. 
for a post-free copy.—WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
(Co.), Ipswich. 


NIQUE COLLECTION CHINESE CARVED 

GLASS; small collection Galle and Daum 
signed Cameo Glass; several interesting, in- 
expensive pieces Bristol, Nailsea, Bohemian, 
Irish glass; English and Continental porcelain. 
Mostly from well-known collectors. Lists avail- 
able. including notice of some rarities.— 
MICHAEL E. CHIVERS, F.R.S.A., Farningham, 
Kent. Telenhone Farningham 2181. 


ALLINGFORD. The most fascinating antique 

shop in the Thames Valley. A fine collection 
in a lovely house in England’s oldest borough.— 
SUMMERS, DAVIS & SON, 40, Calleva House, 
Wallingford. 


























FOR SALE 


LAN MCAFEE LTD., ., 38, I Dover Street, London, 

have a few pairs of men’s brown grain Velt- 
schoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough out- 
docr wear. I Price £6 10s. 0d. 1. plus 1s. postage. 


ENERATING SET. Two Screen Protected 

Direct Current Horizontal Spindle continu- 
ously rated Generators each 10 Kw. 110 v., as a 
compound wound machine, 10 Kw. 145 v. as a shunt 
wound machine, speed 1,000 r.p.m. Provided with 
two end bracket type grease lubricated ball ane/ 
or roller bearings, terminal box for plain cable 
and free shaft extension, one 3-panel open flat 
back type switchboard, two automatic starters, 
driven by two McLaren Ricardo Diesei Oil En- 
gines, type L.M.R. 2 cylinder Nos. 30150, A and B, 
each complete with flywheel and guard, governor, 
water-circulating pump, fuel filter, radiator with 
fan, and guard. Lubrication oil cooler mounted 
on radiator, lubrication oil filter, exhaust mani- 
fold silencer, exhaust pipe, air cleaner. This 
equipment is new and unused and was purchased 
in June 1946 for the sum of £1,460, and has been 
carefully stored since its purchase, and can be 
inspected at Tallington, nr. Stamford, Lincs. 
Offers for the equipment should be made to Dow- 
Mac (Plant and Transport) Ltd., Tallington, 
Stamford, Lincs. Tel.: Peterborough 4501. 


ARACHUTES. (1) Pure White Heavy English 

Silk or Primrose Nylon, each panel 36 in. at 
base tapering to 3 in. and 132 in. long, 2 panels 
17/6. 4 panels 32/6, 8 panels 60/-. (2) Cream Cam- 
bric, 10 panels, each 40 in. x 60 in., 5 in. at top, 
whole para., 16/-. (3) Cream Egyptian Cotton, each 
panel 54 in. x 96 in., 10 in. at top, 4 panels 25/-; 
8 panels 47'6. (4) White Cotton, each panel 40 in. 
x 96 in., 3 in. at top. 4 panels 17/6, 8 panels 32/6, 
Tax and post free. Money back guarantee.— 
PREMIER DRAPERY CO. (Dept. 63), 113 Church 
Street, London, N.16. 
RAssrr Snares, ex-Government, approved by 

experts, only 1/6 per doz.. post paid. A bar- 
gain.—WM. HURLOCK. JNR., LTD., High Street, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


par EVANS 16-bore single-trigger ejectors, 
28-in. barrels, double leather case; 16-bore 
Harrison and Hussey, ejectors, 28-in. barrels, 
leather case. All in new condition.—R. HUNT, 
Woodhall Spa, Lincs. Tel.: Woodhall Spa 2158. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG COLLECTION of antique and good-class 
second-hand Furniture in Mahogany, Walnut, 
and Oak at much below present-day prices. Come 
and browse around our showrooms.—C. H. 
CLEMENTS & SONS, 39, Crawford Street, and 
118, Seymour Place, Baker Street, W.1. Tel.: 
PAD. 6671. Close Saturdays. Est. 1910. 
A SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. Established 1857. 
Total assets: £1,500,000. 
PPLETON’S Delicious Hand-raised Pies, fam- 
ous for over 80 years.—T. APPLETON & SONS, 
Pork Butchers, 6, Market Place, Ripon. Yorks 


STLEYS of JERMYN STREET” (109), S.W.1. 
Pipe specialists. Pipe repairs (any make). 
Meerschaum pipes, old or new, purchased. 
ADMINTON. When buying new equipment re- 
member JAQUES’S BADMINTON RACKETS 
give satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795. Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 
AGS! HANDBAGS SERVICES COMPANY will 
overhaul and renovate your handbag. Finest 
craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 59, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door to Fenwicks). 
HASEFORM tells you how all the jumpers ran; 
weekly by post till Whitsun, £4. Chase- 
form Annual °49-50 (limp cloth), 86. Point-to- 
Point Annual (ready shortly), 7/6.—RACEFORM, 
55, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
NIDER. Sparkling Somerset Vintage Cider from 
170-year-old firm. A remittance for 45/- brings 
you a dozen champagne-size bottles in non- 
returnable wooden case, carriage paid.—BLAKE 
BROS. (Dept. C.), Langport, Somerset. 
OSTUMES and Coats made to measure from 
ladies’ own materials. Turning and altera- 
tions a speciality. Send or call.—EDMUNDS, 
31, Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL. 1637. 
RY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised 
subject that requires expert attention. Con- 
sult RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Win- 
chester, Mycologists and Entomologists. (Tel.: 
Win. 2537.) 
N-TOUT-CAS 1951 Price List is now ready. 
This covers all types of tools required for 
Sports Grounds, Special Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, 
Tennis Posts, Nets, etc.—Please write EN-TOUT- 
CAS (Sales Dept.), Syston. Leicester. 
VERY Book on Farming, also Gardening, 
Country Life and Forestry, available on loan 
or for sale by post. Send Is. for new catalogue 
No. 4. (Listing over 2,200 books, classified and 
described plus supplements to date). Particulars 
free.—LANDSMAN’S LIBRARY, Hartford, Hunt- 
in¢don. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 
HOME POTTED SHRIMPS, fresh caught daily. 
Cooked and covered with margarine. Car- 
tons: 1 lb. net weight, 11/-: 8 oz., 6'6; 6 oz., 5/-, 
including postage. Cash with order.—MRS. L. 


















































WRIGHT. 26. Marshside Road. Southnort. Lancs, 





NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments. 7-day 
service. Hosiery mending, 3-day service.— 
Post or call, BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., 
22. New Bond Street, W.1. 
OVELY Romany Caravans, £185. Entire new 
modern fitted interior. Great bargains. Site 
if required. Tel.: Biggin Hill 218.—Write: 
KINTAUGH, Cudham, Kent. 


INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 
NEW CARS stay new if the upholstery is pro- 
tected by loose covers. Write or ’phone.— 
CAR-COVERALL, LTD., Dept. 11, 168, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
ERSIAN CARPET CLEANING CO. (Specialists) 
Nation-wide service.—l4a, Ovington Mews, 
S.W.3. KENsington 9571. 
EAL HARRIS wool handknitted socks, from 
7/9 pair; Knicker hose, from 18/11 pair: Slip- 
overs, from 25/6 to 30/- each. Renowned sturdy 
winter wear, countrymen and sportsmen.— 
MUNRO-FRIEND, 717, Clarkston Road, Glas- 
gow, S.4. 




















MISCELLANEO US—contd. 


GELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER. Asp, th 
leading Hatton Garden Jewellers w pay t, 
following record prices: £5-£75 for Cultu ed Pag, | 
Necklaces; £-£35 Gold Pocket Wat hes ay 
Chains; £15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports " 
Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette Case:; 
Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays; £20 fc 
Pieces, and up to £5,000 for Diamond anc 
Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow Gemm). 
logical Association). If you cannot cal person. | 
ally send your parcel by registered pos... 
be quite safe, and you will receive an i 
cash offer, with no obligation to sell.—}.. 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD —. 
materials made up. Alterations 
undertaken.—54. Sloane Square, S.W.1. ; 
SSerEAND LACE 2-ply and jump: r Weigh 
wools, 100 per cent. pure. Large range ¢ 
colours.—EDITH LEWIS, 85a, Ebury St., $.W, 
SLO. 5763. 
S* TO SIXTY. Riders of all ages can getal 
their kit from MOSS BROS., of Covey 
Garden, W.C.2. 
GUiTS. COSTUMES, ETC.. tailor repaired ani 
cleaned, 15/- to £2. Overcoats completely 
turned as new £4 12s. 6d. Send garments for qu. 
tation.—RENOVA, 37a. Bishop St., Coventry, 
TT HATCHING. NORFOLK REED THATCHER 
LTD., invite your inquiries.—*''Thatches: 
Loudwater Lane, Chorleywood, Herts. 
Hit “*P.J.”” Enclosure (Pat. No. 597-701). Ides Tdeai 
for use as a Fruit Cage, Chicken Run, et 
Easily erected and moved. Write for descriptiye 
leafiet.—P. J. EDMONDS, Itchen Abbas, nea 
Winchester. 
jROUGHT IRON Entrance and Garden Gates 
by Suffolk craftsmen, hand-made to any 
special size. Railings, firescreens, designs an 
prices from S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Breé. 
field, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel.: Woodbridge 5, 7 
Est. 30 years. & 
ROUGHT IRON, finest made in England, 
Entrance Gates to a Weather Vane. Visit 
Exhibition Garden, London Road, Hook, Nr 
Basingstoke, or send details of requirements to © 
HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, LTD., 4, Park Man 7 
sions Arcade, Knightsbridge, London, S.W1 
Tel.: KENsington 3077. 
7OUR BOILER FIRED ON FREED FUEL Oi. 
MEANS NO STOKING, extra cleanliness, even 
temperature thermostatically controlled, result- 
ing in economical use. Complete change-over 
within a few days by fitting Britain’s best burner 
—the ‘‘Parwinac’’ fully automatic Oil Burner, 
NO RESTRICTIONS ON OIL FUEL NOW. Ask 
for list O.B.99.—PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH 
LTD., 99, Broad St., Birmingham 1. (MIDlani 
5001). 
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GARDENING 
PERFECT present for your gardening friends, 
Our famous ‘‘Specialities of Provence” hané- 
selected Flower Seed in an attractive cellophane- 
wrapped gift box. Each box contains 1 packet 
Carnation ‘‘Enfant de Nice,’’ 1 packet Phlox 
Drummondii, 1 packet Petunia Superbissima, and 
full directions for growing. We undertake to 
include your Greetings Card and despatch to 
any part of the world on the date requested. 
Price 10/6 (three for £1/8/6) post free in Great 
Britain. These super quality seeds are well- 
known among discriminating gardeners, and this 7 
is a present sure to please. We shall have much 
pleasure in sending you our catalogue of other 
“Speciality’’ seeds on request.—GEORGE B. 
ROBERTS, Davington, Faversham, Kent. Also 
available from Constance Spry, Ltd., South Aud- 
ley Street, W.1, and Jackson’s, Piccadilly, W.l. 
“& NEMONES, de Caen, new crop, finest mixed, 
2/3 cm., 2/6 400, 20/- 1,000, 17/6 per 1.000 for 5,0 
sealed packets. Post paid, C.W.O.—B. P. HICKS 
(C.L.), Anemone Specialists, Maypole, Scilly, 
Cornwall. a 
‘D. RIX’S FAMOUS NUT TREES for Beauty and 
Nuts. Grafted Sweet Chestnut, 10/6. Walnut 
15/6, 20/-. Cob, Filbert, 6/-. Beech, Common, 36, 
Purpie, 7/6, 15/-. All each. List. Carr.: 1/6.—E. 
RIX, Assington, Colchester. 
(Go aSDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note New 
Address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
CREE designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated, by expert staff in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
ford, Berks. Tel.: Wargrave 224-225. 
FyOwARD BANTAM and Gem Rotary Hoes, 
Dale-Jones, England’s largest stockists of | 
motor mowers and scythes, are now sole distri- 
butors for the County of London for the above § 
machines. These and all makes of motor mowers 
and scythes are on view at our showrooms. Please 
call, phone or write for list. Distributors for 
““Aygee’’ Greenhouses.—DALE-JONES & CO., 11, 
Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, W.1. MAYfait 
3210. ie 
OCK and Formal Gardens, Tennis Courts, and 
Swimming Pools designed and constructed by 
specialists. We are raisers of Roses, Fruit Trees 
and Ornamentals in a wide variety.—WINK 
MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, Berkshire. Wink- 
field Row 393. Six Chelsea Gold Medals since 17. 
ATER BUTTS, 50 gall., 35/-; 
delivered. Tubs, 13 x 9, 11/- 
21 x 15, 17/-; Cattle Tubs, 26 x 17, 19/- 
36 x 18, 29/-. All painted green. List fre 
BATTERSBY, Herstmonceux, Sussex. 







































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 


Page 142 Hotels, Guests and Sport- 
ing Quarters. Travel. 
Educational. Livestock. 
Situations. 


Page 95 Properties. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of John Morant, Esq. 


BROCKENHURST AND RINGWOOD, HAMPSHIRE 


In and near these well-known New Forest Towns 


IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 
THE MORANT HALL 


Fine maple floor ballroom, supper 
room, kitchens and caretakers’ cottage. 


THE NEW FOREST 
TENNIS CLUB PREMISES 





A famous home of open lawn tennis 

tournaments with 3 hard and 12 grass 

courts, club room and bar, dressing 
room, 2 squash courts. 


(The furniture and equipment of both 
club premises at valuation.) 





THE TENNIS CLUB PREMISES THE GOLF CLUB HOUSE 
THE BROKENHURST MANOR GOLF COURSE 
of 18 holes, including fully licensed Club House and premises, Secretary’s House, pro’s accommodation and buildings. 163 acres adaptable as a farm. 
TWO FARMS (one Vacant Possession). Valuable water meadows. Woodland. 14 houses and cottages. Fishing rights. 
For Sale by Auction in 36 Lots, at the Morant Hall, Brockenhurst, on Thursday, January 25, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ELLIS PEIRS & CO., 17, Albemarle Street, W.1. 
Land Agent: CAPTAIN CECIL SUTTON, F.L.A.S., F.R.1.C.S., M.Inst.R.A., The Estate Offices, Brockenhurst, Hants. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND THE COAST 


In unspoilt country, close to the South Downs, and commanding lovely views. 


AN HISTORIC SUSSEX 
MANOR HOUSE 


Dating from the 16th and 17th 
centuries, restored and modernised 
and undoubtedly one of the finest 
places of its size in the county. 





It occupies a quiet position and is 
approached by two drives. 


Halls, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms and 
4 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 


‘ ; Stabling. Garage. Four Cottages. . j 
Exceptionally lovely grounds undulating in character. Rose and flower gardens, lawns, hard tennis court. Walled nitchen garden. SWIMMING POOL. 
Lake of 2 acres and 2 paddocks. IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
SHOOTING RIGHTS OVER 700 ACRES CAN BE RENTED IF REQUIRED 
Sole Agents: Messrs. R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, Old Stone House, East Grinstead, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (35,963) 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Beautiful unspoilt country, with uninterrupted views. 3 miles from main line station. (London 70 minutes by business trains.) 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 








fee ~q It is in really good order and is 


modern installations and beauti- 


| unusually well-equipped with all 
fully decorated. 


Approached by a drive it contains 
lounge and garden halls, 4 reception 
rooms, 18 bed. and dressing rooms, 
day and night nurseries, 6 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main electricity. 


Garage for 4-5. 
Modern Farmhouse. 
4 Cottages. 





Delightful wooded gardens and grounds with hard tennis court, kitchen garden, czchard, grass and arable land. 
ABOUT 87 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst and at Heathfield, Ashford and Tunbridge Wells; and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (47,401) 





nae 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleriess Weado, London" 
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LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





RESIDENCE BUILT 1930 
SECLUDED IN 16 ACRES OF 
GARDEN AND WOODLAND 


CONTAINING HALL, 3 RECEPTION 


ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


COMPACT DOMESTIC OFFICES 


OWN ELECTRICITY AND WATERSUPPLY 





Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. Tel.: 


MID-KENT—18 MILES FROM HASTINGS 


ANTIQUE GALLERY APPROXIMATELY 
80 ft. by 30 ft.. COMPLETELY SEPARATE 
FROM THE RESIDENCE 
AND IN A COMMANDING POSITION ON 
THE MAIN ROAD SUITABLE FOR CON. 
VERSION TO A STAFF BUNGALOW OR 
FOR USE AS A CAFE, ETC. 


VERY BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, EASILY 
RUN,AND WOODLAND WITH A NATURAL 
SWIMMING POOL 


MAYfair 3316-7. 





FEW MILES 
MARKET HARBOROUGH 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
STABLING AND GARAGE 
Large poultry house. 
Pretty garden. 
1 ACRE 
PRICE £4,750 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
(Tel.: 2615-6) Folio 10693 


Agents: 
Northampton. 


Messrs. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WE ARE RETAINED BY CLIENTS WISHING TO 
PURCHASE AN 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE 


The type of property required is an estate extending to 
about 3,000-4,000 ACRES 
and comprising 6-10 well-tenanted FARMS, INCLUDING 
a HOME FARM (preferably in hand). 


Adequate COTTAGES, and, if possible, some good salmon 
fishing. 


Owners, their agents, or solicitors, contemplating the sale 
of such a property are invited to communicate with 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds. 


If the matter is confidential, letters should be addressed 
to F. W. Bone, F.R.1.C.S., of the same address, and marked 
“*Personal.” 


NO COMMISSION IS REQUIRED from Sellers or 
their Agents. 





WANTED FOR TITLED 
CLIENT 


FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
with 


MEDIUM-SIZED WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY 
HOUSE IN GOOD CONDITION 


LAND UP TO 150 ACRES 


With or without Home Farm. 
Good salmon and/or sea trout fishing essential. 
The Border Country or Perthshire preferred. 


Please send particulars to the Purchaser’s Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Leeds. 


[Continued on page 89 
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AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 
Tel.: @ROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


48, CURZON STREET, 


WINKWORTH & CO. ieee ts. 





BUCKS. 
20 miles London, 40 mins. rail. 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 
Completely modernised; 7 bed and dressing, 
2 bath., 3 reception rooms, 2 staff rooms 
and third bathroom. Main electricity and 
water. Central heating. Garage and 
farmery. Fruit, pigs and poultry. Hard 
tennis court. 
PRICE £14,250 WITH 6% ACRES 
OR £11,500 WITH GARDEN ONLY 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


NORTHANTS 
On bus route, London 14 hours. 
A WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
OF MODERATE SIZE 
Fine situation on a hill with delightful view. 
5 best bed with 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 3 staff bedrooms and third bath. 
Main electricity. Fitted basins. Stabling, 
garage and rooms. Walled garden and 
pasture, in all 
22 ACRES. PRICE 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, (cote Street, W.1. 
HANTS.—BERKS. BORDERS 
Country town 2 miles. 

A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
reduced and modernised, now managed 
with a minimum of staff. 

7 main bed, 4 bath., hall, 4 reception and 
staff rooms. Up-to-date services. Central 
heating. Farm buildings, 4 cottages. 
Well-matured poten, grounds and land 
IN HAND. 50 ACRES. PRICE £17,500 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 














Near Holmbury St. Mary. 


Main electricity and water. 


SURREY 
Guildford 8 miles. 
Surrounded by National Trust land. 


2 b a 8 
AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE | 2,/8th.. 2 reception rooms. | § 


of pleasing long, low elevation. 





Hall, fine drawing room, dining room, oak room, 5 best bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 


staff rooms. 
Every up-to-date requirement. 


GARAGE AND SMALL FLAT. 


Terraced gardens and grounds with kitchen and fruit garden, extending to 


ABOUT 4 ACRES PRICE £15,000 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Over 500 ft. above sea level. 


Central heating, polished oak floors. 


OXON 

Close to bus. Main line 5 miles. 

A STONE-BUILT FARM HOUSE 

of Georgian elevation. 6 bed., dressing, 

Studio flat 

services. 

Central heating. Walled garden, outbuild- 
ings. farm (at present let). 

87 ACRES. PRICE £14,000 
Joint Agents: Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER, 
14, St. Giles’s, Oxford, and WINKWORTH 
AND Co., 48, Curzon Street,. London, W.1. 





HERTS. 
a 14 miles; Ae coe ning 4, eee. -acre estate. 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Containing pall rn 5 Boaecowemny rooms, 10 
bed. and 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Staff 
flat. Garages, stabling for 20, cottage. 
Grounds, including good kitchen garden, 
orchard, and 3 paddocks. Unfurnished 
lease for disposal. 
16 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 
WINEWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX 
re class train service to London 34 miles. 
VERY WELL-FITTED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
in first-class order. 7 bed., 3 bath., hall, 
4 excellent reception rooms and self- 
contained wing of 4 rooms with bathroom. 
Fitted basins. 
Central heating. Main services. 
4 cottages. Well-timbered gardens and 
grounds with T.T. farm. 
100 ACRES. PRICE £30,000 
WINKWoRTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 
ABOUT 17 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


A WELL-APPOINTED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
standing in well- 
timbered grounds and 
approached by a drive 
with lodge entrance. 


3 reception rooms, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
All main services. Stabling 
and garage with flat over. 
The gardens and grounds 
contain many beautiful 
specimen trees and shrubs. 


There are lawns, rose, rock 
and water gardens and 
kitchen gardens. 
ABOUT 64%, ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH,VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (48,087) 


MENAI STRAITS 


BETWEEN ANGLESEY AND CAERNARVON 
Within easy reach of Bangor. 
AN ATTRACTIVE ISLAND 


300 yards from the mainland providing excellent holiday and yachting facilities 
and approached by concrete causeway. 





MODERN BUNGALOW-TYPE HOUSE. 
Large lounge, terrace, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
Central heating. Own electricity. 


Good water supply. Telephone. Modern drainage. 


GARAGE, BOATHOUSE AND ONE ROOMED BUNGALOW ON MAINLAND 
Attractive well-timbered gardens with good lunding stage, mooring and fishing weir. 


IN ALL 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (48,138) 


,south and ea: 





NORTH DEVON COAST 


CLOSE TO VILLAGE AND FREQUENT BUS SERVICE 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
FARMHOUSE of Georg- 
ian character, brick built 
and rendered with slate 
roof, occupying a shel- 
tered situation facing 
with 
delightful view.; of sea 
and country. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 3 
bathrooms. Part central 
heating. All main services. 
Double garage. Stabling. 
Grounds of nearly 3 acres 
with grass tennis court, 
kitchen garden and fruit 
trees. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Golf and sailing within easy reach. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (44,876) 





BETWEEN PETERSFIELD & MIDHURST 


IN A BEAUTIFUL UNSPOILT SETTING 
A SMALL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
built of brick with stone mullioned windows and tiled roof. 
It has been restored and modernised and contains: 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 
GARAGE, LOOSE BOX AND OTHER OUTBUILDINGS. 
MODERN 5-ROOMED COTTAGE. 


The grounds are delightfully disposed and form a characteristic setting. 
Lawns, formal garden, rose beds, kitchen garden. 


Several enclosures of grassland and an area of woodland. 
ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (48,081) 





MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 











Reading 4441/2 
REGent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London’, 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





By order of the Executors of Dryden Donkin, Esq. 


THE LYNCHES, WHITCHURCH, NEAR READING 


On the higher ground in this very beautiful old-world village facing south with distant views of the well-wooded Berkshire Hills. Pangbourne is within 3 mile with its station for London and 
half-hourly bus service to Reading (64 miles), also to Wantage, Wallingford and Ozford. Golf at Huntercombe 8 miles. 


JOR 


A CHARMING HOUSE OF 
LATE GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


DRAWING ROOM 22 FT. 9 IN. BY 22 FT. 

3 IN. AND SITTING ROOM 16 FT. BY 

16 FT. 6 IN., BOTH WITH OAK PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


DINING ROOM, STUDY, COMPACT 
OFFICES WITH MAID’S SITTING ROOM. 


7 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 





MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING AND 


Ss. 
Delightful old-world garden and a field 
IN ALL 5% ACRES 
Garage for 3 cars with chauffeur’s room. 
EXCELLENT MODERN COTTAGE 
(optional) 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £8,500 
OR £6,750 WITHOUT THE 
COTTAGE 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. GRUBB & PRESTON of Tunbridge Wells (Phone 1565), and Messrs. NICHOLAS ot Reading and London. 





IN THE READING—BASINGSTOKE—NEWBURY TRIANGLE 


Close to post office and bus routes to Basingstoke and Reading. High ground near commons. 


A FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 
with modern additions in keeping. 
LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEP- 


TION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 





MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER. 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN AND PADDOCK. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 


OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING GARAGE 
FOR 2 CARS. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE OR BY PRIVATE TREATY MEANWHILE 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W.1 


° 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





By direction of J. Stanley Beard, Esq., J.P., F.RI.B.A. 


Exquisite views. 


A Perfect Replica 


of an Elizabethan Manor House. 


Hall, 3 southern reception rooms, loggia, 

6 bedrooms and a dressing room, sleeping 

balcony, shower bath and 3 bathrooms, 
nursery suite with bathroom, offices. 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 


TWO COTTAGES. GARAGE. => 


ce 


a 
4h 
Haat 


latiuat 
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ONE OF THE CHOICEST SMALL ESTATES IN THE HOME COUNTIES 


Adjoining Chobham Common. Sunningdale 2 miles. 
VALLEY WOOD PLACE, CHOBHAM, SURREY 


Lovely pleasure gardens and grounds, 
kitchen garden, together with 


VALLEY WOOD FARM 


Model farm buildings, pasture and 


arable lands, in all 
ABOUT 44%, ACRES 


For Sale with possession. 


Full particulars from HAMPTON AND 
SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’, 
S.W.1. (8.55,712) 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 


HIGHLANDS OF KENYA 


80 miles from Nairobi, delightful climate. 
Two permanent rivers. Golf and unrivalled trout fishing nearby. 


FULLY EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM AND COUNTRY ESTATE OF 
1,640 ACRES 


Magnificent modern Resi- 
dence, luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Principal and 
guests’ suites, lovely recep- 
tion rooms, balconies. Fit- 
ted basins in bedrooms. 


Large garage. The gardens 

of nearly 5 acres are reputed 

to be some of the loveliest 
in the country. 


300 herd of high-grade 
Ayrshires, extensive range 
of farmbuildings and mach- 
inery, manager’s house, etc. 





Sole reason for disposal is owner’s ill health. 


Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’, S.W.1. 
(N.41,037) 





Overlooking THE LOVELY LEA VALLEY 


Herts. Near main line and village, and only 14 miles from Town 


yet in unspoilt open country. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND COMPACT 
MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


In a secluded and elevated 
position with 
4%, ACRES 
3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, etc. 
Main services. 
Inexpensive gardens and 
paddock. 
RECOMMENDED AND 
WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 





REDUCED PRICE £7,450 FREEHOLD 
Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’, S.W.1. (R.2891) 





Fine example of half-timbered architecture. 


KENT 


Between Ashford and Maidstone in pretty village. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE CAREFULLY MODERNISED 


Full of old oak, 3 reception 


rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, 
modern bathroom = and 
kitchen. 


All main services. 
gprs 2 fb Bn 
« «4b ‘= - Double garage. 


Gardens of 1 ACRE in 
keeping. 





FREEHOLD £6,850 
Inspected by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’, S.W.1. (K.48,441) 





SUSSEX 


45 miles from London, 15 miles from the coast. 
The favourably situated Freehold well-planned labour-saving Country Residence 


POUNSLEY LODGE, BLACKBOYS, NEAR UCKFIELD 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 4 _ principal 
bedrooms (washbasins), 3 
bathrooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms suitable for staff 





flat. 
Main electricity and water, 
thermostatic oil-fired central 
heating and domestic hot 
water. 
GARAGE for 3 or-4 CARS. 
Picturesque gardens and 
grounds’ intersected by 
weired trout stream. 
KITCHEN GARDENS. 
GREENHOUSE. 
2 ORCHARDS. _ 
GRASS PADDOCKS. 
IN ALL 64, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 


For Sale privately or by Auction on Thursday, March 15, 1951. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’, S.W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE—SURREY BORDERS 


In a glorious woodland setting, but near shops and main line station 
to Waterloo (under the hour). 


A singularly attractive and really well-appointed 
MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 





of mellow brick and oak 
beams under a tiled roof. 
Square hall, cloakroom, 
3 fine reception, 5 principal 
bedrooms (with basins), 
2 tiled bathrooms, nursery, 
large kitchen, etc. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 


2 GARAGES. 


About 1 ACRE matured 
garden. 





PRICE £7,950 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Joint Agents: Messrs. H. J. POULTER & SON of Fleet, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’, S.W.1. (H.54,707) 


COBHAM, SURREY 
Convenient for town (17 miles). 
Delightful situation adjacent to commonland. 
CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE IN EXCEPTIONAL ORDER 





Drive, 3 reception, cloak- coe a 
room, model offices, 6 bed- af : : 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Part central heating. 





Main services. 
Stabling. 


FINE DETACHED 
COTTAGE. 


Garage 2 cars. 


Lovely inexpensive 
grounds, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL 
ABOUT 4, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OR WITHOUT THE COTTAGE 
Joint Sole Agents: GOODMAN & MANN, Esher, and 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’, S.W.1. (S.54,907) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 6081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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0 BORN & MERCER my, gupemnne 
436 . PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 

KINGSWOOD SUSSEX COAST SURREY 
Delig’fuily situate in one of the best parts of this favourite Beautifully situate overlooking the sea and with private beach. Amidst beautiful country with lovely views, yet 
locality. A CHARMIN DERN HOUSE 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN SMALL HOUSE 

2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model kitchen, 
Main services. Brick-built garage. 
Charming and tastefully displayed gardens. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,635) 


in splendid order and having many delightful features. 
2 reception rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Telephone. Double 
Garage 
Matured garden with fruit trees, lawn, ornamental fish 
pond, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR 
About 9 miles from Exeter. 
Charming 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating throughout. Garage. 
Swimming pool. 
Orchard, 2 paddocks, with 
Small trout stream in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,000 INCLUDING FITTED 
CARPETS AND FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and 
RICKEARD GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, 





HEREFORDSHIRE 
In lovely undulating country about 9 miles north-west of 
Leominster. 

Beautiful 16th-Century Residence standing in well 
timbered grounds and commanding lovely views. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 7 principal and 5 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Complete central heating. 
Electricity and power. EXCELLENT RANGE OF 
OUTBUILDINGS SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION 
TO COTTAGES. Matured gardens, pasture, arable and 
woodland, in all ABOUT 203 ACRES 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 





convenient for daily reach of Town. 
A SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
in first-class order and quite up to date. 

Hall, ‘ee rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Basins in all bedrooms. Central Heating. Company’s 
Electricity gas and water. 

Large garage. 

Charming fully matured — orchard, kitchen garden, 

,ina 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
EAST SUSSEX 
On the outskirts of a village with excellent bus services to 
Tunbridge Wells, Uckfield and the coast. 
PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s services. Garage. Formal 
paddock and small stream, in all ABOUT 3% 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





gardens, 
ACRES 











Exeter. (18,976) | gole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,978) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,439) 
LONDON, W.1. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Sse 30"36 
LONDON, W.1. 1032-33-34 
HERTS. 20 MILES LONDON RURAL BERKS SMALLHOLDING 
400 feet above sea level within the Green Belt. Main line WITH CHARMING XVIIth CENTURY COTTAGE 
station about a mile. BRICK-BUILT REGENCY STYLE HOUSE RESIDENCE 


EARLY GEORGIAN REPLICA. 
facing due south. Rural setting. Fine views over parkland. 
7 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Mellowed red_ brick 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
cottage. Garage. Farmery. Lovely gardens. Swimming 
pool and stream with cascades. Hard tennis court. Grass 
and park arable, in all about 56 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


Superior 











BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND READING 


6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All main 


services. Central heating throughout. Garage. Excellent 
gardens of ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION £6,900 





Situated amidst rural sonatas in Berkshire—only an 
our’s motor run from 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, ‘study, modern 
kitchen. Main services. Garage for 4-5 cars. Stabling, 
dairy, barn. ATTESTED COWHOUSE. Delightful 
small garden. 2 enclosures of pasture, 
ABOUT 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











16, ARC ~~ STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334. 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 1 
MAYfair 5411. 





OVERLOOKING A HARBOUR 


A VERY FINE QUERNSEY HOUSE 
Most beautifully situated. 
6 reception, ballroom, 9 principal and 3 service bedrooms, 
athrooms. 
Central heating. All mains. 
Garage 2 cars. Delightful grounds. 
IN ALL 3 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Agents: Woopcocks, London Office or LOVELL & Co., 
LTD., St. Peter Port (Guernsey 1973) 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


QGQENTLEMAN’S MIXED FARM ABOUT 130 ACRES 
HANDY SEVERAL YACHTING CENTRES 
Q@QOOD HOUSE with drive entrance. 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. 

Magnificent farm buildings with extensive modern cow- 
shedding. Cottage. 

Just available and inspected. 

Price, etc., of London Office. 


FARMING AND YACHTING 


ONLY £6,500 ASKED FOR VERY ATTRACTIVE 
LITTLE T.T. DAIRY FARM, 26 ACRES 
Lying most conveniently at the mouth of two estuaries on the 
east coast in well-known yachting district. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE with period features, beamed 
ceilings, etc., 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom. 
Electricity and main water. A lovely little place with 
POSSESSION MARCH 
(Reply London.) 





SURREY 45 MINS. OUT 
GENTLEMAN’S FARM ABOUT 150 ACRES 
In the beautiful Leith Hill district. 


CHARACTER HOUSE, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, billiards 
room. All modern comforts. 


Well laid out gardens. 
2 sets buildings with Attested T.T. cowshed for 22. 
2 cottages. 
£22,500. POSSESSION 
(Reply London.) 





ST. MARTIN, GUERNSEY 
Much sought-after parish and 80 minutes Northolt Airport. 
LIGHT, AIRY, MODERN HOUSE, 3 recepuvn (two 
26 ft. x 15 ft., 25 ft. x 18 ft.), good offices with ‘‘ Aga,”’ 
6 bedrooms (2 basins), 2 bathrooms. 
All mains. Garages, greenhouse, etc., and matured gardens. 
3 ACRES IN ALL 
£10,250. POSSESSION 


Joint Agents: Woopcocks, London Office or LOVELL & Co., 
Ltp., St. Peter Port (Guernsey 1973) 





READING 6 MILES 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Containing hall, cloakroom, refectory, 3 reception, 7 princi- 
pal, 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 

Garage, stabling, small T.T. and attested farmery. 

2 cottages. 

Perfectly kept grounds, kitchen garden, pasture. 

30 ACRES IN ALL. POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended. (Reply London.) 














ee: 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Li. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1! 
(REGent 4685-6) 





SUSSEX. HEATHFIELD 


Over 500 ft. up with lovely views. Convenient for bus route 
to station, etc. 





FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Co.’s water, electricity. Part central heating. 2 Garages. 
Farm buildings. Grass, arable and woodland in all about 


CRES 
REDUCED PRICE £6,750 





HERTS. NEAR BUNTINGFORD 


Delightful country district 24 miles from station, easy reach 
by car to main line. 





TUDOR PERIOD COTTAGE 


Modernised, but retaining characteristics. 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, cloakroom. Main water and 
electricity. Pleasure garden, tennis court, soft fruit 
garden, etc., of JUST OVER 1 ACRE 

FREEHOLD £7,500 


Further particulars of the above from the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Much sought after residential district with its own private 
beach. 


mh, Vuin 


L REE 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, fine loggia, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, modern kitchen, etc. Central heating. 
Co.’s supplies. Double garage. Attractive garden with 
pool, greenhouse, etc. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 
Tel. REGent 4685-6. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton 3q,, 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria S’., 
Westminster, S.V 1. 





NEAR SUSSEX COAST 


In unspoiled country near Kentish border. On frequent bus route. Standing well away 


from road. 


Lee 


HM 


util, 


Small Home Farm and land available (if desired) but let, producing about £140 p.a. 
Possession of some land might be arranged. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR 


The House would also be Let Unfurnished on Lease. 
Full details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.2,256) 


LOVELY BLACK AND WHITE TUDOR HOUSE 


— Restored and modernised. 


Comprising: 
AN OLD-WORLD 
MILL HOUSE 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, in first-rate repair through- 

Lounge hall, 3 reception out, containing 5 _ bed- 

rooms. rooms, dressing room, 2 

bathrooms, 2 _ reception 

WEALTH OF OLD OAK rooms, large studio. Cen- 

AND PANELLING tral a elec- 
tricity. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 2 garages, 


CENTRAL HEATING outbuildings. 


MODERNISED 


Garage. COTTAGE 


Old-world gardens. 





beautifully modernised and 


stabling and 
VERY ATTRACTIVE 


Large stream-fed MILL POND. 


SUSSEX 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 





Pasture and 


Inexpensive gardens and grounds. 
woodland. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 46 ACRES 
Attached is a small farm of 50 acres at present let. 
Certain contents also for sale by arrangement. 
Property would 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 
25, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 


be let unfurnished on a 7 years’ lease. 
(D.2,864) 





CORNWALL 
BETWEEN TRURO AND FALMOUTH 


Southern aspect with splendid views over coastline and 
country. 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, 
BUILT 1930 


Containing: 6 BEDROOMS (3 fitted h. and c. basins), 
2 BATHROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, LOUNGE 
HALL, CHILDREN’S PLAYROOM 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY 
Cesspool drainage. Good water supply. Garage for 2 cars. 
Gardens of about 2 ACRES with orchard. 
Kitchen garden, lawns, etc. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount 





EAST ANGLIA 
Near main line station and market towns. 
DAIRY FARM, 120 ACRES, WITH FIRST-CLASS 
RESIDENCE 
5 Cottages. T.T. buildings, with all up-to-date appliances. 
For SALE LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL, including 
Pedigree Herd. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Inspected by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, 
W.1. (A.5,298) 





NORTHANTS-WARWICKS BORDERS 
Within easy reach of Northampton, Rugby, Leamington, 
Warwick and Banbury. 

A VALUABLE FARM OF NEARLY 180 ACRES 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
Containing: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 living rooms. 
Main electricity. Electrically pumped water supply. Range 
of FARM BUILDINGS, including COW STALL with 
standings for 8, 2 LOOSE BOXES, LARGE BARN, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





LEICESTERSHIRE 


Outskirts of village, 6 miles Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Hunting 
with Quorn and Atherstone. 


Excellent views. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE £5,250 


6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
MAIN SERVICES. GARAGES. 


Range of outbuildings. 
Attractive garden, lawns, orchard, etc., 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 
(part let) 


Further details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


——, 

















ee Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6,854) 
Street, W.1. (A.7,538) Street, W.1. (C.6,884) 

CENtral FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & CO. Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7/8 (Established 1799) “Farebrother, London” 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Newbury about 3 miles. 

THE IMPORTANT COUNTRY SEAT PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS. 


BENHAM PARK 


FINE SUITE OF ENTERTAINING ROOMS 
26 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS, 7 BATHROOMS. 
AMPLE STAFF ACCOMMODATION. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 

EIGHT COTTAGES. 





TIMBERED PARKLANDS WITH 
LAKE. 


WELL 


In all about 200 ACRES 
(Or smaller area if required) 
TO BE LET 


UNFURNISHED ON’LEASE FOR A TERM 
OF YEARS. 


Further particulars apply: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 9344. 





—— 
—— 





184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 








SEVENOAKS. A 55-acre Farm, with nice small modern 
farmhouse and new set of bldgs., with poss. Freehold 
at only £8,000. 





CANTERBURY 3 MILES; TOWARDS THE SEA. 
Grade A and residential Farm, 70 acres, lovely modern 
house, perfect order, Aga, etc. Splendid bldgs. Tubular 
fittings and bowls, also 8-roomed cottage. All at, going 
concern. Freehold. 





HE YEAR’S BARGAIN! to a buyer who will act 

uickly. Executors sale to wind up estate. Sound 

fen farm, Isle of Ely borders. 60 acres rich land. Good 

house, excel. bldgs. A great chance for a young farmer. 
Freehold, only £4,000. 





MIDLANDS BARGAIN — NOTTS. BORDERS. 

First-class T.T. 250 acres Farm. Exceptionally nice 
house. Excel. bldgs. Cottage. Sole reason of sale, owner 
for domestic reasons must reside near London. A sacrifice 
to sell quickly. Freehold, only £12,750, or nearest offer- 
£4 250 A CORNISH BARGAIN. 175 acres. Sheep, 

, Stock and Mixed Farm. Good house, excel. 
bldgs. Immediate poss. Freehold. 








PLYMouTH 14 MILES. Splendid little Dairy Farm, 

20 acres, with very nice stone-built farmhouse; modern 
conveniences. Poss. Freehold, asking only £4,200 or 
nearest. 





T° LET, WEST SUSSEX. A very rare and exceptional 
opportunity. T.T. Farm, 137 acres, stream watered, 
never failing. Nice farmhouse, 2 rec., 4 bed., bath. Modern 
drainage. Main water and elec. Splendid bldgs. 3 cotts. 
Held at most reasonable rent. A most attractive and per- 
fectly genuine offer at only £6,000, to include comprehen- 
sive implements, equipment and dead stock. 





WNER A SELLER TO A REASONABLE 

BUYER. T.T. Farm in Kent, easy for London. 80 
acres, modern house. Main water, elec. and drainage. 
Very good bidgs. Poss. Freehold, £8,800 or nearest. 








i MILES LONDON, GREEN BELT. T.7., 150 

acres, lovely modern residence, 6 bed., bath., 4 rec. 
Main services. Fine bldgs. 3 cotts. Poss. Freehold. Most 
reasonable price. 
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5, ifMOUNT STREET, 
/ONDON, W.1. 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 


CURTIS & HENSON 





_- 


BEAUTIFULLY PLACED IN THE ISLAND OF JERSEY 
FINE HOUSE OF THE REGENCY PERIOD 


Modernised and very well equipped, and in excellent order. 





The property is situated within easy reach of the 
island landing ground and just off a regular bus 
service to St. Helier, 280 ft. above sea level, in 
a favourite part. 
STABLING, GARAGE AND NUCLEUS OF 
COTTAGE. 


PLEASURE GARDENS, LAWNS AND 
WOODLAND, AND PRODUCTIVE MAR- 
KET GARDEN LAND. 


FOR SALE WITH 4} ACRES 





THE STONE-BUILT HOUSE WITH A 
TYPICAL REGENCY TERRACE ON THE 
SOUTH SIDE. 


Contains: Hall, fine ballroom, 3 reception 
rooms, ground floor nursery wing, 9 bedrooms 


and 3 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


Full details and photographs from the owner’s Sole London Agents, who have inspected: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





LOVELY OLD STONE BUILT 
AND STUCCO HOUSE 


Commanding glorious views over undulating and 
timbered grounds intersected by trout stream. 


Contains: Drawing room (45 ft. by 20 ft.), 
dining room and study, fine square hall and 
period circular staircase, 8 bedrooms (basins), 


4 bathrooms, convenient = modernised offices. 





OLD MANOR HOUSE WITH ‘REGENCY’ WING, NEAR DORSET COAST 


Nearly 2 miles of exclusive trout fishing included. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN 
ELECTRICITY. 


STABLING AND GARAGE. 


Fine old barn, farmery. 
2 COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY MATURED GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS. 


Walled gardens,*tennis lawn, paddocks. 


ABOUT 30 ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








28, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, 
NEWBURY, BERKS. 


TTHAKE & PAGINTON 


Tel.: Newbury 582-3 
(2 lines) . 





“FOXGIRT,’’ ASHFORD HILL, NR. NEWBURY 


ATTRACTIVE 
BRICK AND SLATED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, offices, sun loggia, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 


bathroom, ete. Double garage. 
Numerous stores, loose box, etc. 

Delightful grounds and enclosures of pasture land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 


Main electricity, water by electric pump. Hot water services. Central heating. Septic 
tank drainage. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
(Except of certain land let. Possession of the whole might be arranged.) 


For Sale by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at THE CHEQUERS 
HOTEL, NEWBURY on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1951, at 3 o’clock. 


Solicitors: Messrs. LucAS & MARSHALL, Newbury. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury. 





NEWBURY (ABOUT 3 MILES) 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH ABOUT 9 ACRES 
Lounge, hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, offices, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, entrance lodge. Garage. ; 
Main electricity, central heating, hot water services. 


PRICE £8,250 


BETWEEN NEWBURY AND READING 
A BEAUTIFUL ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
Standing on high ground with magnificent views. — 

Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices, 6 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 5 other bedrooms. Cottage, garage. Delightful grounds and land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 24 ACRES 
Main electricity, hot water services. Central heating. 

PRICE £15,000 


MARLBOROUGH (NEAR) 


ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, offices, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms. Garage, sheds. Pleasant gardens and land with river frontage. ABOUT 
% ACRES 
Main electricity, gas and water. Modern drainage. 
PRICE £5,300 








Hot water services. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS . 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





SOUTH WILTSHIRE 


FULLY LICENSED ROAD HOUSE 


In delightful elevated situation on main road. 4 miles north of Salisbury, adjoining golf 
course and commanding magnificent views. 


BALLROOM. 
RESTAURANT. 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
2 BARS. 10 BEDROOMS. 


CLOAKROOM AND 
OFFICES. 





MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
FREEHOLD £12,000 








CHILMARK, WILTSHIRE 


Salisbury 12 miles, Shaftesbury 11 miles, London 98 miles. 
In delightful surroundings between the Rivers Wylye and Nadder. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
studio, maid’s sitting room. 
Excellent domestic offices. 


Double garage and work- 
shop. 


MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


Modern drainage. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Attractive garden, grounds and paddocks. IN ALL ABOUT 4%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £10,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


Full particulars from the Agents. 
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23, MOUNT ST., GQROsveror | / 

GROSVENOR,SQ., LONDON, W.1. . 1441 
k, 
A PERFECT SMALL HOME i 
PICKED POSITION ON DORSET—SOMERSET BORDER Bg op Reet 5 
350 ft. up facing due south. Easy reach of Yeovil. LONDON 12 MILES & 
a : Set in lovely garden at Keston Park. ; 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Mains. Aga. 2 Garag 2s: 
£7,950 FREEHOLD 
SMALL SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
Easy reach main line station. 3 
Beautiful views of the South Downs. t 
7 bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. 
Mains. Central heating. Aga. Cottage. 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 
ONE OF THE 
A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT FINEST POSITIONS IN SUSSEX & 
Panoramic views across beautiful unspoilt wooded hills. about 14% hours London. is 
6 bedrooms (3 with basins, h. and c.), tiled bathroom, drawing room (28 ft. by 14 ft.), dining room (18 ft. by 14 ft.), games | WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE WITH CHARMING i 
room. ene _ with . ag ese wee ger ae rs — —- eer = ge Bip softener. COTTAGE BS 
anelled oak staircase. Tea! oors and windowsills. Garage. Natural gardens, woodland and pasture. a : . ae i 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 13 ACRES 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main services, ; 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES 





Photographs and further details from WILSON & Co., as above. 

















NORWICH, 
STOWMARKET, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 


w.1. 


(MAYfair 0023/4) 


CAMBRIDGE, and 
ST. IVES (HUNTS) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


32 miles from London. 


FIRST-CLASS CORN AND STOCK FARM 
of 
280 ACRES 


together with 
CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 


Suitable for conversion to gentleman’s residence. 
EXCELLENT BUILDINGS 
4 COTTAGES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


SUSSEX 
In lovely country towards the Kent border. 
GENTLEMAN’S PERIOD RESIDENCE 
AND FARMERY 
including 
MODERNISED RED BRICK MANOR HOUSE 


with 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
every convenience and main electricity. 


VALUABLE FARMERY WITH PICTURESQUE 
BUILDINGS 


MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 

Garden, kitchen garden, arable, pasture and woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 37 ACRES 

FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE FIGURE AS 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


In favourite Bishop’s Stortford area. 


16th CENTURY HOUSE 
which has been beautifully modernised 


and contains 3 RECEPTION, 6 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


MAIN SERVICES 


Cottage, useful outbuildings, including barn. Garden, 


kitchen garden and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HOLT, HADLEIGH, 





SE 


A WHOLE OR WOULD BE DIVIDED 


Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 180, Mount 
V1. 


Street, W.1. 


Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, Owner’s Agents: 














London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 0023-4, 
Telephone HORSHAM, 
oT KING & CHASEMORE ao 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
| or similar purposes. 


THE HALLAMS, SHAMLEY GREEN, NEAR GUILDFORD 


On the fringe of the North Downs. Guildford 4} miles. 
AN IMPOSING NORMAN SHAW RESIDENCE OF BRICK AND TILE 


r 





tial, Scholaatic. Inatituti 


Suitable for Resid 





16 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Spacious offices. 
Main water anc electricity. 
Central heating. Efhvient drainage. 


Garage and stabling block with large flat over suitable for 
conversion into secondary residence of convenient size. 


Well timbered grounds and woodlands of about 
23 ACRES 
Very low upkeep. 





Mee uk ? 
THE MAIN RESIDENCE 


THE GARAGE BLOCK 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT THE ATTRACTIVE FIGURE OF £8,500 
Sole Agents: KING & CHASEMORE, Chartered Surveyors, Horsham, Sussex (Phone 111). 








HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE ISLE OF WIGHT 
On high ground amidst delightful country with views across the Meon Valley, 8 miles Fronting Wootton Creek with excellent yacht anchorage, 34 miles Ryde. 
Fareham, 16 miles Southampton, 17 miles Portsmouth. ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
CHOICE COUNTRY HOUSE Beautifully built and expensively fitted throughout. 
7 principal bedrooms, 2 4 BEDROOMS AND 2 DRESSING ROOMS, LUXURIOUS BATHROOM 
dressing rooms and 3 bath- PANELLED HALL AND CLOAKROOM, DINING ROOM, STUDY, LARGE 


rooms, 3 servants’ bed- DRAWING ROOM AND A SUN LOUNGE 
rooms and bathroom, Garage for 2 cars. 


—— b Rp hme All in first-class condition and with immediate possession. 
music or billiards room. Delightful garden and paddock NEARLY 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,000 


Most up-to-date domestic 
offices. Cottage. Double 
a RURAL HAMPSHIRE 
Central heating. On the fringe of the South Downs amidst delightful sporting and agricultural country 
Main electricity. 7 miles south of Petersfield and 10 from the coast. 
>» — ion GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
= pone m — In secluded unspoilt rural position with good drive approach. 
LOUNGE HALL, “a ee t BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. STAFF WING: 3 B ROOMS, BATHROOM AND SITTING ROOM. 
Excellent stabling bed garage ay : cars. Cottages. Old-world garden and paddocks. 


Paddocks, etc. 
9% ACRES VACANT POSSESSION £10,000 











ABOUT 11 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 











Full particulars from HALL, PAIN & FosTER, 57, Commercial Road, Portsmouth. Tel. 74441-2-3. And at Southsea, Petersfield and Fareham. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of Alan D. Pilkington, Esq. 


THE FINE SPORTING ESTATE OF SHURRERY 12,900 ACRES 


Beautifully situated on the Caithness-Sutherland borders. 
THURSO 12 MILES. SCOTSCALDER STATION 71, MILES. SHEBSTER P.O. 6 MILES. WICK 32 MILES 





EASILY REACHED FROM INVERNESS BY DAILY B.E.A. SERVICE 


CHARMING COMFORTABLE LODGE 


3 reception rooms, 6 guests’ bedrooms, 5 other bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 w.c.s, kitchen, offices and good outbuildings. 
Beautiful policies, woodlands, garden. 

GOOD KEEPER’S HOUSE 
ABOUT 5,500 ACRES = cr, in hand, remainder 
well let. 

EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING, OCCASIONAL 
SALMON 


GOOD GROUSE MOOR AND ROUGH SHOOTING 
(woodcock, snipe, geese, etc.) 


About 15 stags. 
IN ALL ABOUT 12,900 ACRES 
SHURRERY LODGE FOR SALE PRIVATELY Fi VIEW FROM HOUSE 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (85,164) 








EAST HERTFORDSHIRE By direction of the Right Hon. Sir Norman Stronge, Bt., P.C., M.P., M.C. 


To be Let Furnished or Unfurnished or For Sale by Private Treaty. 
THE FINE AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 


LIZARD MANOR, AGHADOWEY 
BY COLERAINE, CO. LONDONDERRY, NORTHERN 


Beautiful unspoiled country only 26 miles from London. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OCCURS TO ACQUIRE A NOTED 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 


NEARLY 300 ACRES IRELAND 
together with a beautiful, bow-windowed Ballymoney Station (good service to Belfast) 4 miles. Londonderry 28 miles. Aghadowey 
Village 2 miles. Coleraine (good shopping) 7 miles. Belfast 54 miles. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE 


with large lofty rooms. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
Compact, easily run, and in good condition. 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 servants’ 
MAIN SERVICES AND COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING bedrooms, well equipped kitchen and offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE 


Garage, stables and outbuildings. Attractive garden and policies. Farm buildings 
and 2 cottages. 


ABOUT 100 ACRES GOOD FARMLAND IN HAND 
Trout Fishing in 3 small rivers, Rough Shooting and Salmon Fishing in the 


The house is in first-class order and contains beautiful mahogany doors and marble 
chimney-pieces. Just over a dozen bedrooms all told and 6 bathrooms. 


The property at present carries a pedigree T.T. DAIRY HERD and includes adequate 
good cottages and modernised flats for staff. 


Good pheasant, partridge and duck shooting over 3,000 ACRES surrounding the house. 








Particulars to Principals only. neighbourhood. Within easy reach of 3 championship golf courses. 
‘ Further particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: RICHARD HUNTER & SONS 
Rept: SS O. LE A OS. 38, Raeiy Sanat, Landen, WEA. (41288) The Auction Mart, Coleraine, N. Ireland, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. - 
Within 2 minutes walk of buses and under 1 mile of station. OXFORD 
A PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE, PART DATING PRIOR TO 1610, NICELY 


Ina lovely position, 500 ft. above sea level. Reading 9 miles. Henley-on-Thames 5} miles. 
SITUATED AND SURROUNDED BY OPEN COUNTRY Bus service passes drive. 

A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 

6 principal bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, sitting hall and 


3 reception rooms. Containing 7 best bed- 


rooms, 4 reception rooms, 
5 bathrooms, labour-saving 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. Offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
Garage for 2 cars. 3 Cot- AND WATER 


tages, in service occupation. 
STABLING & GARAGES. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Noted garden, run as 2 COTTAGES 
market garden. Range of 
glass, walled kitchen gar- Farmery and woodland. 


den; parkland. 





58 ACRES 
IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 








Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (22,216 Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (50,523) 
HIGHWOOD, NEAR CHELMSFORD CHOBHAM, SURREY ESHER, SURREY 
Station 1 mile. Bus services. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN STYLE 


ALL" NE FLOOR 
catia MODERN HOUSE 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Hall, dining room, lounge, kitchen. ? 5 , 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS in lovely surroundings adjacent to private golf course 


Kitchen garden. 


2% ACRES ALL MAIN SERVICES 
Garages. Outbuildings. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD Delightful garden. Easily maintained. 
SUPERIOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE and 2 COTTAGES 
WITH POSSESSION ABOUT 2, ACRES 


IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 


Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berke'ey Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, | Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Squ are 
Square, London, W.1. (83,335) London, W.1. (22,829) London, W.1. (22,809) 


MAYfair 6431 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(10 lines) “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London’’ 
ene 

















4 bedrooms and bathroom. AND WATER a ; 
Hall, lounge dining room, 5 principal bed and dressing: 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER Modern drainage. rooms, 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Outbuildings. 2 Garages. Gardens and paddock. Charming gardens and grounds. Garage. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.1 

BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES, F.A.L.P.A. 





MARLBOROUGH—WILTSHIRE 
Within 1 mile of this interesting town and only 2 hours 
journey from lon. The well-known Savernake Forest and 


the Marlborough Downs are within easy reach. 


A WELL CONSTRUCTED HALF-TIMBERED 
RESIDENCE 





containing 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, draw- 
ing room (28 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in.), lounge hall, dining room, 
cloakroom, kitchen and complete offices. Main gas, aad 
and electricity. Garage for 2-3 cars. Greenhou 
Attractive and well laid out gardens SLOPING GENTLY 
TO THE RIVER KENNET. The whole extending to over 
2 ACRES PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 
SMALL FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Ina completely rural setting yet within 5 miles of Bournemouth 
er. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Occupying a magnificent position immediately overlooking 
the Solent to the Isle of Wight. 


A MODERN DETACHED MARINE RESIDENCE 





Of 17th-century origin, built of cobb with thatched roof. 
Modernised interior. Central heating. All services. 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, delightful lounge and dining room, study. 
Complete offices. Stable and 2 garages. Well laid out and 

completely secluded grounds of 

ABOUT *%, OF AN ACRE 

PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: Fox & Sons, 3, Post Office Buildings, Winton, 
Bournemouth. 





containing 4 bedrooms and dressing room, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, kitchenette. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. DOUBLE GARAGE 
Garden with lawn and good kitchen garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £4,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH DEVON 


2 miles from Axminster. 10 miles from Lyme Regis. 25 miles from Exeter. Standing in 
delightful surroundings with views across delightful undulating countryside. 
A WISTARIA-COVERED, DETACHED BUNGALOW RESIDENCE HAVING 
A SOUTH ASPECT 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
sitting rooms, kitchen. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 


2 garages. Tennis pavilion. 
Range of cow stalls. Stab- 
ling. The gardens: grounds 
are laid out as pleasure, kit- 
chen gardens and paddocks, 
including lawns, lily pond, 
green hard tennis court, 
orchard, etc. The whole 
extending to an area of 


JUST OVER 9 ACRES 





PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








Ideally suitable for Conval it Home, Hotel, or Institutional purposes. 


WEST SUSSEX. MIDHURST 2 MILES 


Occupying a choice rural position in the lovely River Rother Valley, commanding views 
of the South Downs. Haslemere — y Byer (London 1 hour), Petersfield 7 miles, 
oast 16 miles. 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
has been fully restored and modernised. It is superbly appointed and contains a wealth 
of fine oak floors, panelling and beams, and is ready for immediate occupation. 


14 bedrooms, 6 dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4recep- 
tion rooms, excellent domes- 
tic offices. Estate water 
and _ electricity. Modern 
drainage. 2 ~~ excellent 
lodges. Double’ garage. 
Useful outbuildings. Boat- 
house. The pleasure gar- 
dens and grounds are in- 
expensive to maintain and 
include spacious lawns sur- 
rounding the house and ter- 
races with herbaceous bor- 
ders leading down to the 
lily ponds and water garden 
on the riverside. Orchard. 
2 Paddocks. 


PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD IN ALL ABOUT 9% ACRES 
Open to offer. Or without the outer lodge, price £18,500 Freehold. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: 





Hove 39201 (7 lines) 





IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 
3 miles from Lyndhurst. 11 miles from Southampton. 
Considered to be one of the prettiest Cottages in the Forest. 
Believed to date from early 1700’s. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge with fully oak 
panelled walls and beamed 
ceiling, oak panelled dining 
room, kitchen with Aga 
cooker, 2 excellent loose 
boxes and harness room, 
garden store or granary. 
Garage 2 cars. Greenhouse. 
Electric lighting plant. 





The gardens and veliows extend to A oe of about 43%, ACRES. 
PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Of particular appeal to Artist, Sculptor or M 
BETWEEN DITCHLING AND LEWES 


In a superb position at the foot of the South Downs. Ditchling Village 1 mile, Lewes 
6 miles, Hassocks Station on the main London- Brighton line about 24 miles, Brighton 
9 miles, London 50 miles. 


THE CHARMING MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 





has been the subject of 
considerable expenditure 
and is inexpensive to main- 
tain. Notable features are 
the oak parquet floors, 
panelling and wrought iron 
fitments. 


8-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge or music room, 
dining room, studio, fine old 
Sussex barn. Excellent 
kitchen. Cloakroom. Main 
electricity and water. 
Modern cesspool drainage. 
2 garages. Workshop. The 
gardens and grounds are 
noteworthy, having recent- 
ly been laid out in spacious 
lawns, flower and herbaceous borders, ornamental pond and fountain, rockery, rose 
gardens and shrubberies, kitchen garden, about 14 acres. Adjacent farmland, IN ALL 
ABOUT 33 ACRES. PRICE £15,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
(subject to service tenancy of farmland) 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 39201 (7 lines). 








UNRIVALLED POSITION ON THE SEA FRONT—WEST WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Situate in the premier residential district of Worthing and enjoying uninterrupted views along the promenade and over the Channel. West Worthing station is within easy reach. 


study, solarium, 
panelled dining room, 








THE SOUTH ELEVATION 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND 
WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 


DETACHED MARINE RESIDENCE 


The well-planned accommodation comprises: 


5 bedrooms (all with basins h. & c.), 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 
lounge hall, 
morning room, 


Double garage. Useful outbuildings, 
PART CENTRAL HEATING 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
Delightful sunken garden. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION on JANUARY 16, 1951 
(unless previously Sold by Private Treaty) 


attractive 


For illustrated particulars apply Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel 


Road, Worthing. Tel.: Worthing 6120 (3 lines). 


lounge, oak- 
excellent kitchen. 


AN EVENING VIEW FROM THE SOLARIUM 





44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300) ; 


2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton (Tel. 3941) ; 


117-118, Western Road, Brighton (Tel. Hove 39201); 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel. 6120). 
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ee 
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| ESTATE OFFICES 
H K" Nsington 1490 Southampton 
i Telegrams: West Byfleet 
| Estate Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 
f ————— 
AUCTION, JANUARY 17, 1951 (unless sold privately) 
NORTH CORNISH COAST AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY CTION, JANUARY 17, 1961 (unless sold privat 
About 2 miles from na os a picturesque and unspoiled 16 MILES NORTH Naut, Sarisbury Green, South Hants 
e. 
Adjoining and overlooking favourite golf course with extensive ae yroegoy F tek 9 any pend ss py —_ 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE views to St. Albans. Yachtsman or Sailing enthusiast. 
A VERY WELL DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
in first-rate order and very well appointed throughout. 
Oak-panelled hall, 3 reception rooms, workroom or labora- 
z tory (h. and c.), 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff sitting 
: room, and excellent offices. 
* Oak floor and flush fitting doors. 
a 
4 COMPANY’S SERVICES 
7 HEATED GARAGE 
e Commanding glorious views and containing: ae ee toon ees pene pe” of — design 
Large lounge hall, 3 excellent reception Tooms, sun lounge, | beautifully laid out garden, with stone-flagged terraces and Saas Merckens nad 7 pono gn St nig a Pe 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Co.’s water and alia tatisantivelacnn ete dining hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
electric light. Garage. Stabling. Useful outbuildings. . , 5 : bathrooms, mg rag and _— — of 3 rooms. 
entral heating, basins and c ga cooker an anitor 
: DELIGHTFUL GARDEN The whole very easily kept up. boiler. Co.’s electric light and water. Garages for 6. 
with lawn, shrubbery, kitchen garden, etc. Delightful gardens, kitchen garden. Small orchard. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. panne te SALE 
IN ALL 1 ACRE PRICE FREEHOLD 9,000 GNS. WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESS 
FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ——— rey” (mie. -36, Hans C Yrescent, 
nightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: K. sington 1490. Eztn. 810), 
FOR SALE ON MODERATE TERMS = yg eam sama Co., 40, an ave ee 
HaRrops L1D., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 | Harrops L1p., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 ates), Southampton (Tel. 2171). Solicitors: Messrs 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 0.4 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). we a a 
: ESHER AND OXSHOTT SOUTH CORNWALL BERKSHIRE HILLS 
re Surrounded by Crown Lands and woods. Station 1 mile | Easy reach of —- Bo op Segpancat pln unspoilt country and | Under 1 hour London. Handy for Reading, Henley, etc. 
+ ies 1h Te Oe oe ree Sees CHARMING STONE-BUILT "RESIDENCE CHARMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
: 3 | 
with special features of carved oak beams and panelling, “ ; ‘ * i i 
oak galleried staircase and leaded bay windows. 3 fine | [00d hall, 3 reception rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, cial damier "7h tun ole Gees oo a 
wos gee Wi a 4 bathrooms, — etc. Garage. Stabling. Electric light and Co.’s water, etc. complete Offices, Garage, Stabling with Sat over. % Cot- 
maids’ sitting room. main services. Central heating 4 . ‘a? ag msgs ; 3 
throughout. Garages for 4. 2 cottages, each with bathroom. INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS ipectint her aaeemane en A ve eo 
‘ Delightful but inexpensive gardens, ornamental lake L lled d fi klik land NDUL ATING GROUNDS a 
(f sere) and woodend, in al AY TS Acree BOUN: DED a yo * ar ALL NEARLY bO ACRES with many specimen trees, tennis and other lawns, yew 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE . walk, ornamental ponds, prolific kitchen garden, about 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE VERY REASONABLE PRICE 250 fruit trees, park-like pastureland 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES. FREEHOLD £16,750 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KEN- HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
sington 1490. Extn. 809). (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Eat atn. 806). 
WEST SUSSEX KENT HILLS—DAILY REACH 
One mile village and station, 5 miles Pulborough. Combining country quietude with easy access to London. 
AN eon hae: tne RESIDENCE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
ernised and brou u 
8 RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM” 2 BATHROOMS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, MAID’S SITTING ROOM. 
Main water and electricity. MAIN WATER. OWN ELECTRICITY. ESSE COOKER. 3 GARAGES. 
Good outbuildings and stables. Garage 2 with flat over. OUTBUILDINGS. 
Also BUNGALOW containing 3 BEDROOMS, 2 SITTING ROOMS AND BATH- STAFF BUNGALOW, 2 BED MS, SITTING ROOM AND BATHROOM. 
ROOM. GARAGE AND ABOUT % ACRE GARDEN. % Naxvcard f h “7 — ‘ da aes : § wogdtaria 
Inexpensive gardens, and orchards, y garden, hard tennis court, paddock, down and woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4% ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE IN ALL ABOUT 27 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE FREEHOLD £7,750. VACANT POSSESSION 
; HARRODS LDD., 34-36, Hans Nag S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. HARRODS L1D., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Kalghtebridgn, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
S Ext nr. 809). 
j 
OUTSKIRTS OF A FAVOURED GLORIOUS POSITION ON NORTH ON A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE 
SURREY TOWN DOWNS GREEN 
Much sought after getieerhens ont 45 minutes from High and healthy Pri —_ pl on three sides, Daily reach south, bus to station 14 miles distant. 
toria ater ightful open outlook. as 
WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE, COS Th Ce Gr rees 
DESIGNED ON 2 FLOORS EASY TO RUN 
4 
38 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. _— ag oe my “— room, 5 ee 
, ‘ 7 oxroom. Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light and water. — ane 
CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. Central heating. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Pleasant | Modernised without spoliation. Characteristic features. 
GARAGE 2 CARS. Easily maintained garden with lawns, gardens and grounds. Tennis courts. Kitchen garden. 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
fruit trees, etc. Fruit trees, orchard, woodlands, paddock. ALL MAIN SERVICES. Walled garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750, FOR QUICK SALE REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE ae eee Vee oe eee 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS jlecommen as & Vonne 
Haxrops or 84-36, Hans Crescent, a. 8.W.1 Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Harrops L1D., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
cee: (Te : KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807 and 8 10). KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). o3 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809 and 806). 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE 
40, PICCADILLY, W 1 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) F. Ls. MERCER & CA). 


IN A DELIGHTFUL PART OF ESSEX. 45 minutes from London 


Between Chelmsford and Great Dunmow, adjacent to private estates and partly surrounded by farmlands. 


CHARMING MELLOWED RESIDENCE OF GREAT ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY 


REGent 248 








Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. R 


Part Georgian and part William and Mary. 
3 reception rooms including handsome Adams 
style drawing room, study, games room, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 staff 
bedrooms easily shut off if not required. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Main electric light. Excellent water supply. 
Main water within 100 yards. Modern drainage. 
Garage and stabling. 

2 SUPERIOR COTTAGES EACH WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Old-world gardens with fine specimen trees 
bounded by River Chelmer; walled fruit and 
vegetable garden and pastureland. 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 
£12,500 for the whole or might be divided 





EGent 2481. 





SECLUDED POSITION 
ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 
Only 14 miles from London. 

About 1 mile from Kenley Station with frequent electric 
services to the City and West End reached in 30 minutes. 
ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal bed- 
rooms (4 with fitted basins h. and c.), 2 dressing rooms, 
bathroom, 2 maids’ bedrooms. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

Double garage. Regulation squash rackets court. 


Motorised mechanical workshop and chemical laboratory 
which could be converted into cottage if desired. 


Highly prolific and well-stocked gardens with 2 orchards 
heated greenhouse and many other features. 


2Y¥, ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500 


Agents: F. L. MercER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
REGent 2481. 





QUITE UNIQUE IN SOMERSET 
Remarkably fine situation, easy reach Chard, Taunton and 
Lyme —, = warm, sunny position on high ground with 

glorious views. Bus service passes property. 
BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 
MILL HOUSE 


MALL TUDOR 





In lovely grounds with mill stream and trout river 
including salmon leap. 
Lounge hall, A oe 3 reception, 2 or 3 beds., bath. Electric 
lig! Good water supply. Garage. 
1 ACRE eae and 6%, ACRES pastureland. 
£5,750 WITH 7% ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly,,W.1. REG. 2481 


A REAL CHARMING HOME 
In very lovely situation between Hindhead and Haslemere 
amidst some of the most beautiful scenery in Surrey. 
Close to National Trust Land and large areas of open commons 


PARTICULARLY WELL EQUIPPED 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


converted from Surrey farmhouse. 


Entrance hall and cloakroom, 3 excellent reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Aga cooker. Central heating. Main services. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE WITH 6 ROOMS. 
2 GARAGES. STABLING. 


Highly prolific and fully stocked gardens, orchard with 150 
fruit trees, 4 greenhouses, woodland, 


FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481 











WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Telephone 
2355 (2 lines) 





A PARTICULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
Nearly 400 ft. above sea level. 


ENTRANCE HALL. CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS ALL FITTED BASINS 
2 BATHROOMS 


HAMPSHIRE 


On outskirts of village, about 34 miles from Winchester. 





LOCKS LANE HOUSE, SPARSHOLT 


VACANT POSSESSION 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
AGA COOKER 


Garage and other outbuildings. 


Matured ga den. 


13%, ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the NEW 
YEAR, unless previously sold privately 











Solicitors: Messrs. GODWIN, BREMRIDGE & Co., 8, St. Thomas Street, Winchester. Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. Tel. 2355. 

REDHILL CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS, HORLEY 

Tel. 3555/6 SURVEYORS SK INN | R & ROS] ) VALUERS Tel. 77 
A WELL-APPOINTED REIGATE WANTED 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


Within one mile main line and close to bus routes, fronting 
a Surrey lane. 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
PLANNED ENTIRELY ON TWO FLOORS 


and comprising 


4 DOUBLE BEDROOMS TILED BATHROOM 

SEPARATE W.€. 2 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS 

LOUNGE HALL CLOAKROOM KITCHEN 
GARAGE 


3, ACRE 
PRICE £5,150 FREEHOLD 
MUST BE SOLD 


Horley office. 





Occupying a magnificent position with fine south views, quiet 
and secluded, yet close to bus routes, 14 miles main line and 
only } mile from the town of Reigate. 





AN UNUSUAL SMALL MODERN HOUSE OF 
DISTINCTION 
Built to an exacting owner’s specialist requirements. 4 bed- 
rooms (basins), tiled bathroom, second bathroom, 3 rec., 
compact ultra-modern kitchen, cloakroom. All main ser- 
vices. Central heating. Garage. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD. 
Redhill office. 


EAST SURREY 
Within easy reach of London. 
A COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 


Preferably having some character. On the outskirts of a 

village and within reasonable distance main-line station. 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 sitting rooms. Garage. 1 ACRE 
upwards. 


PRICE £6,000-£9,000 antuaer” ACCORDING TO 
PROPERT 


Applicant will make anol inspection. 
Redhill office. 


EAST GRINSTEAD 
Three Bridges, Redhill or Oxted area. 

5-6 bedrooms, 1-2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
Garden. Country situation. 1 ACRE upwards. 
PRICE £6,000-£7,500 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 

Owners or their Agents are requested to communicate with 








Messrs. SKINNER & ROSE, Horley. 
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JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 





LONDON OFFICE: Please reply to 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Tel. Nos. REGent 0911, 2858 and 0577 





B —— of Norman MID-SUSSEX 
:; ore, 8q. 
viles from Haywards Heath . minutes to Victoria and London Bridge), and about 
10 miles from Brighton. 
Notice of Sale by Auction of the T.T. ATTESTED FREEHOLD DAIRY FARM 
known as HORNSDENE FARM, SAYERS COMMON, Nr. HURSTPIERPOINT 
& pac : * comprising a charming 16th 
a * Sone century modernised Resi- 
' ‘ dence: 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc. 
Modern cottage. Extensive 
range of farm buildings and 
about 40 ACRES of excel- 


lent land. 
VACANT Saeeon 
ON COMP OF 


THE PURCHASE 


To be offered as a Whole 
or in 2 Lots (unless pre- 
viously sold) by James 

“ Styles & Whitlock, in 
conjunction with Rowland Gorringe & Co., F.A.I., at the — Ship Hotel, 

Brighton, on Monday, March 19, 1951, at 3 p 
Illustrated particulars, with conditions of sale, may be obtained fon. the Solicitors: 
Messrs. WILKINSON, BOWEN, HASLIP & JACKSON, 34, Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4, or 
from the Joint Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. J ames’s Place, S.W.1 
(REGent 0911, 2858, 0577); ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., High Street, Hurstpierpoint 
(Tel. 2333), and at Lewes (Tel. 669) and at Uckfield (Tel. 532), Sussex. 


SUSSEX £8,500 WITH 14% ACRES 
Unusually attractive, compact, easily run and accessible. 
COUNTRY HOUSE WITH T.T. FARMERY (Good food allocation) 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (including, if desired, separate 
staff suite). Aga. Central heating. Main electricity. Fine modern buildings with 
garage. Cowhouse (5), piggeries, loose boxes, etc. Pretty garden, pasture, arable and 
orchard. FREEHOLD 
Full particulars an” JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 
$.W.1. Tel.: REGent 0911. a R.23,749) 


DORSET 
vear bd magrbe town and adjoining frequent buses. 
ATTRACTIVE Por TY. uitable alike as a moderate-sized private 
house or poe ld with riding stables and market garden. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms (including staff flat). Main 
water, electric light and power, Central heating. Excellent stabling, garages, small 
T.T. farmery. Cottage. Charming walled garden, plenty of fruit, grassland. 
IN ALL 7% ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 or offer 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44. St. James’s Place. London, S.W.1 
NORTH BUCKS 
Hunting with Whaddon Chase ant Bicester. 500 ft. above sea level. 
MODERNISED16th-CENTURY SMALLRESIDENCEINEXCELLENTORDER 
Brick built with tiled roof. Hall (18 ft. by 17 tt ), drawing room (28 ft. by 18 ft.), 6 bed- 
rooms (5 basins), 2 bathrooms. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. (Co’s water. 
Stabling and garage. Lovely old gardens of about AN ACRE. PRICE £7,750 or offer 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44. St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,492) 
OLD STUNE-BUILT COTTAGE 
ON LOWER SLOPES OF THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS— 


NEAR WANTAGE 


2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. Stabling. Garage. Garden. MAIN 

















IN GOOD HUNTING DISTRICT 2 hours from London 


Excellent golf obtainable. 450 ft. up. Southern aspect. Panoromice views. 
For Sale with Vacant Possession of Entire Property on Completion 
Comprising THE STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


Bailiff’s house, 5 cottages. 
155 ACRES (two-thirds 
grass; 25 acres rented in 
addition). Stabling for 8 
and garages for 3. Excel- 
lent farm buildings ,and 
dairy. Accommodation: 4 
sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room, ‘“‘Esse”’ cooker. Main 
electricity and power, cen- 
tral heating (radiators in 
every room), abundant 
water supply laid on to 
whole estate. 





3 cottages and bailiff’s house have baths, and all have electricity. klan and schedule 
available, also photographs 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Owner’s only Agents: 
JAMES STYLES AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.23, 750) 


WEST SUSSEX 
WELL FURNISHED STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
To be Let for 1, 2, 3 or 5 years at a reasonable rent. 
Lovely southerly views. ary miles main line station (London 70 minutes). 

3 sitting rooms, 6 main bedrooms (4 basins), 3 more rooms if required. 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Aga. oe Delightful and very well stocked 
garden of 2 ACRES 
Joint Sole Agents: NEWLAND ToMPKINS & TAYLOR, Estate Offices, Pulborough (Tel.: 
Pulborough 300-1); JAMES STYLES Ww HITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 

(Tel.: REGent 0911) 








By direction of C. H. Bingham, Esq. 


WOODLANDS, SILVER LANE, PURLEY, SURREY 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
High situation, southern aspect, beautiful surroundings, thus combining the pleasures of 
country life and accessibility to London (20-25 minutes). 
High-class schools for children nearby. 
The property is in exceptional order, well planned and cei 


Hall and 3 sitting rooms, | Pes 


7 bedrooms (5_ basins), 
3 bathrooms, playroom, 
cloakroom, heated clothes 
cupboards. First-rate 
offices. All main services. 





Garage. Hard tennis court, 
in good order. The gardens 
and grounds (worked by 
one man), are matured, 
well-timbered and include 
many fruit trees. 


Area about 1% ACRES 





ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CESSPOOL DRAINAGE FREEHOLD FOR SALE VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Tames’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.24,330) Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOWK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
OXFORD OFFICE: Please reply to 16, KING EDWARD STREET, OXFORD. Tel. Nos. 4637 and 4638 





OCCUPYING AN OPEN POSITION, ENJOYING PASTORAL VIEWS ON ALL SIDES 


BERKSHIRE—OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


Didcot Station (Paddington one hour) 4 miles, Oxford 11 miles, Reading 17 miles. 
A VERY CHARMING STONE-BUILT EARLY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


With tiled roof and original stone mullioned windows, containing all the “ae fireplaces, exposed interior oak timberwork, oak and elm floors, pine latch doors and other attractive 
eatures of its period. 


The well-proportioned, high-ceilinged rooms comprise, briefly: 
Cheerful large dining hall, attractive drawing room, study, well-equipped kitchen quarters with Aga cooker. 
5 good bedrooms (4 having basins, h. & c.), 3 bathrooms and 3 excellent storage attics (suitable for conversion into additional bedrooms or a servants’ flat, if required). 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY (THE vane SUPPLY IS AVAILABLE). 


MODERN DRAINAGE SYSTEM. CENTRAL HEATING 


HROUGHOUT 
Very fine large tithe barn, providing ample garaging. 
Simply-designed garden and small paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford (Tel. Nos. 4637-8). 





THE BERKELEY VALE HOME OF A HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE T.T. 
ATTESTED AYRSHIRE HERD 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Within easy reach of Gloucester, Cirencester, Cheltenham, Bath and Bristol. 
A MODEL DAIRY FARM 
with a 


Pleasing, well-modernised house, in perfect order throughout, containing, briefly, 2-3 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms and bathroom. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER SUPPLY. GAS. 
Up-to-date buildings, including excellent T.T. Cowshed for 18, 
SUPERIOR SERVICE COTTAGE, WITH BATHROOM. 


Exceptionally rich and fertile land, very well farmed of recent years on the ley system 
and capable of supporting a high quality dairy herd. 


IN ALL ABOUT 57), ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT FOSSESSION 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward 
Street, Oxford (Tel. Nos. 4637-8). 





ADJOINING THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Newbury 10 miles. 
A PLEASING MODERNISED GEORGIAN RECTORY 


Constructed of mellowed brick, with tiled roof. 


The subject of considerable expenditure during recent years, the house is in admirable 
order throughout, equipped with all modern conveniences and contains, briefly: 


3 SITTING ROOMS, COMPACT DOMESTIC OFFICES, 5 BEDROOMS, BATH- 
ROOM AND 2 ATTICS. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, MAIN WATER SUPPLY, GAS. CENTRAL HEATING, 
Garage and stabling. 
Walled garden and paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford ‘Tel. Nos. 
4637-8), 


‘R7-§ 





OFFICES ALSO AT CHIPPING NORTON, RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


Also at OXFORD 
and ANDOVE 





DEVONSHIRE ESTATE OF 1,041 ACRES 
EASY REACH TIVERTON, TAUNTON AND BAMPTON 
Rental £1,400 p.a. with in addition 
FINE MODERN RESIDENCE IN LOVELY POSITION 
{ ! Having 4 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Every modern convenience 
and comfort. 


THREE good mixed 
FARMS with nice houses 
and buildings. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
OF RESIDENCE 


and 142 acres. Grazing 
rights over another 97 acres. 
Offers for RESIDENCE and smaller area considered, one outlying farm 
might be sold separately. 
£36,500 FOR WHOLE ESTATE 
Lorts & WARNER, as above. 








HAMPSHIRE 
In the Hamble ew Valley. Southampton 8, Portsmouth 14, Winchester 13. 
DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
in a perfect setting with lovely views, approached by drive with entrance lodge. 


Hall, 4-5 reception, 7 bed. cree 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms on the first floor, 6 
attic rooms over and a 
fourth bathroom. Aga 
cooker, main water and 
electricity. Fitted basins. 


Stabling. Garage with gar- 
dener’s flat over. Small 
farmery cottage. 


Beautiful gardens include 
wide lawns flanked by fine 
trees, walled fruit and 
vegetable gardens, small 
park and woodlands. 





ABOUT 113 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE, 
OR FOR HOUSE AND PLEASURE GARDEN ONLY £9,500 
Lorts & WARNER, as above. 





WEST SUSSEX COAST, SELSEY 
8 miles Chichester, near golf course. 
WELL CONSTRUCTED HOUSE 





Comprising entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms 
(all with washbasins), 2 well fitted bathrooms. 


Good offices. 2 garages. 

Central heating throughout. All main services. 
Ornamental and rose gardens. Tennis court. 
IN ALL ABOUT ¥% ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £6,500 
Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


Lodge. 
Stables. 





IN RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 
Yet one hour from City. 





Approached by drive with Lodge. 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 principal bedrooms, servants’ rooms. 
3 bathrooms. : 
Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
Flat over garage. 


Nurseries. 


Cottage. 
Most attractive gardens. 
with parkland. 
ABOUT 32 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(except 16 acres). 
FOR SALE AT MUCH REDUCED PRICE 
Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


CONVENIENT FOR CITY 
UNSPOILT ESSEX 


City less than 1 hour. 
ee RESIOENOE FULL oF CHARM 





2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
Main electricity and water. 
GOOD OUTRUILDINGS. GARDEN. 
IN ALL 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,500 


Joint Sole Agents: J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS, 2, Hans 
Road, 5.W.3, and Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


Ornamental water 











CHARTERED 
SURVEYORS 


MANN & CO. 


ESTATE 
AGENTS 


Established 1891 





WEST BYFLEET 


FAMILY BUNGALOW IN 


WEYBRIDGE 
SEMI-RURAL, ON HIGH GROUND 


RURAL 


DELIGHTFUL AND COMPACT 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 


Close to golf course, shops, etc. 


In fine order throughout and with very spacious, sunny 
rooms. 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, lounge-hall, large 
kitchen with Janitor boiler, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom. 
STAFF FLAT of 3 rooms over would make excellent 

additional bedrooms. 

GARAGE. 
1 ACRE delightful garden. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
OPEN TO OFFER 


FREEHOLD £7,500 





West Byfleet office. 


POSITION 


Between Cobham and pA eybridge, on the cdge of St. George’s 
ill Golf Course. 


In almost faultless order and containing 4/5 bedrooms 
(basins), bathroom, lounge (31 ft. long), dining room, 
breakfast room, model kitchen. 


DETACHED LARGE GARAGE. 
WATER AND ELECTRICITY, 
DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
2% ACRES lovely grounds, mainly wooded. 


MAIN MODERN 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 





Weybridge office. 


In quiet residential position, 5 minutes station, and close to 
common land. 


DETACHED RESIDENCE 
With excellent views. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, large lounge, panelled dining 


room, lounge-hall, model kitchen with refrigerator, cloak- 


room. 


Wooded and formal grounds of 24% ACRES 
Oak block and parquet flooring. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
OPEN TO OFFER 


Weybridge office. 





SURREY OFFICES: 70, High Street, Esher (Tel. 3537/8); 38, High Street, Walton-on-Thames (Tel. 


2331/2); 43, High Street, Weybridge (Tel. 4124); Station Approach, West 


Byfleet (Tel. 3238/9); 3, High Street, Woking (HEAD OFFICE) (Tel. 2248/9); 22, Epsom Road, Guildford (Tel. 4979); 68, High Street, Haslemere (Tel. 1160). And at 1b, Riverside, 
Sunbury-on- -Thames, Middlesex (Tel. 3508). 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 and 4112. 


SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE, ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 

AND BEAUTIFULLY BUILT OF THE FINEST MATERIALS, EXCEP- 

TIONALLY WELL APPOINTED AND IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 





Enviable position 600 feet above sea level with uninterrupted views, quite secluded butr 
only a short walk from bus route and amidst the glorious Chiltern Hills country nea 
Great Missenden. 

Loggia, vestibule, cloakroom, lounge hall and 2 other sitting rooms, sun room. 

4 bedrooms (basins in 3), bathroom and separate w.c. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND 
WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Garage and fuel stores. 


Heavily stocked garden laid out by landscape gardener, kitchen garden, matured 
orchard and a young orchard. 


1 ACRE FREEHOLD 


FRESH IN THE MARKET AND STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 








WALLIS & WALLIS 


ee ESTATE AGENTS AND VALUERS. 
146-7, HIGH STREE 200, HIGH STREET, 
GUILDFORD. LEWES. 
(Tel. 3328-9). (Tel. 1370). 





HIOWECROFT, SANDY LANE, GQUILDFORD. ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 

handy for station and town. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. 
Main services. Garage for 2. AN ACRE of garden with tennis lawn. FOR SALE 
PRIVATELY OR AUCTION APRIL. 





ROWBOROUGH. Close to Ashdown Forest, easy reach of station. GEORGIAN 
HOUSE with 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. Main services. 
ONE ACRE of garden. FREEHOLD £3,250. 





THREE BRIDGES AND CROWBOROUGH. SMALL HOLDING WITH 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE containing living room, 3 bedrooms, room for bath- 
room. Co.’s electric light and water. Outbuildings. 13 acres arable and 18 acres 
woodland IN ALL 31 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £4,000. 





SUSSEX (PULBOROUGH) neighbourhood; in the Downland. CHARMING 
RESIDENCE, part Tudor, recently modernised. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom and offices. Cottage’ annexe with 3 rooms and bathroom. Co.’s water and 
electric light. Part central heating. Garage, etc. OVER 3 ACRES of ground with 
paddock. FREEHOLD £9,850. 





DORKING 3 MILES. CHARMING OLD-WORLD VILLAGE HOUSE 

containing fine 17th-century panelling, 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms and 8 hath- 

——. Garage. Stabling, flat over. Delightful garden ‘of 1 ¥, ACRES. FREEHOLD 
500. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN. 


MAYFAIR 
3316-7 





comprising 3 principal bedrooms, 4 second- 
ary bedrooms, nurseries, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Servants’ accommodation. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN DRAINAGE 
Own water supply. 
COTTAGE. OUTBUILDINGS 
5¥4, ACRES 


TO_BE LET UNFURNISHED: * 


JUST OUTSIDE A SMALL RADNORSHIRE TOWN 


High up in a glorious position with excellent views. Kington 1 mile, Hereford 18 miles. 
LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE, 640 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 








RESIDENTIAL T.T. FARM IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
57 ACRES 
NICE MODERNISED LITTLE OLD FARMHOUSE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 


COTTAGE. seems BUILDINGS (T.T. ties for 
18, etc.). 


Highly productive land in well-drained small enclosures. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS 
MODERN DRAINAGE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


IMMEDIATE 


Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. 





Extending to some 661 ACRES and including: 


steading. : 


TWO ATTRACTIVE HOUSES, one with vacant possession. 


TWO AREAS OF TIMBER 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. Tel. 334-5. (Folio: 11,066). Tel. 334-5. (Folio: 11,109). 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND. ARGYLLSHIRE 


PARTS OF THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF LOCHNELL 


LOCHNELL CASTLE, a lovely modernised residence, containing 4 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, convenient domestic quarters. 


LOCHNELL HOME FARM (with vacant possession). A fine small farm with conveniently situated arable fields, an excellent house with bathroom, electricity, etc., and a first-class 


BALURE FARM and SMALLHOLDING producing an income of £33 10s. per annum. 


For further particulars, apply to the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1. Tel. 31941-2-3. 








MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 





By order of the Exors. of Sir Evelyn de la Rue, Bt., decd. 


HOLYPORT, BERKS 


THE SOL, COOKHAM, BERKS 


On a secluded backwater of the Thames, with mill stream. 
CHARACTER HOUSE 


seetor aee a 4 principal bedrooms (h. 


_ , and c.), 2 maids’ bedrooms, 
at, 


2 bathrooms, 2 reception, 


Between Maidenhead and Ascot. On the village green. 
‘s THE COTTAGE”’ 


This exquisite little Georgian house contains : 


4 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 





eo ~ 


study, maids’ 


Gardens 


OFFERS INVITED PRIOR TO AUCTION 
Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead. Tel. 53. 


2 RECEPTION 
room, etc. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


MAIN SERVICES. GAS AND WATER. 


Garage for 2 cars. STABLING (4 boxes) 
Old mill wheel. 


intersected by 
river. 


5 ACRES 





Sole Agents: GIDDY 


ROOMS. 


GARAGE. PADDOCK. 





OFFERS INVITED PRIOR T.) AUCTION 


& GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53), or Windsor (Tel. 73). 











GUILDFORD 
(Tel. 3386—5 lines) 


WELLER, SON & GRINSTED 


CRANLEIGH 
(Tel. 5) 





GUILDFORD 7 MILES 
MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
in rural setting, accessible to bus and train services. 
Hall, 2 sitting rooms, 2-3 bedrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD PRICE £5,250. 

Apply Guildford. 





SURREY 
SMALL T.T. ATTESTED FARM. 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. 
Main services. 
ABOUT 27 ACRES 

Additional land may be rented. 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD. 

Apply Guildford. 





Modern cowstalls to tie 12. Cottage. 





HORSHAM, GUILDFORD, DORKING 
TRIANGLE 


Commanding beautiful views of the Surrey hills. 
UNIQUE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
comprising 
ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
with 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrcoms, 3 large 
reception rooms, excellent offices. Main services. Modern 
farmery. Standings for 7. 3 cottages. 

IN ALL 68 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

Apply Cranleigh. 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 
A FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE REQUIRED 
in the Home Counties, preferable south of the Thames. 
Alternatively 
A T.T. FARM BETWEEN 80-300 ACRES 
with a character farmhouse residence will be considered. 





Price and particulars to Purchaser’s Agents: WELLER, 
Son & GRINSTED, Guildford. 


BETWEEN 
GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
Surrounded by unspoilt and charming countryside. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Offices. Main 
Services. Garage. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 1, ACRES. 
Apply Cranleigh. 





SURREY, SUSSEX BORDERS 
In charming rural village. 
WELIL.-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, offices. Main 


services. Garage. Large garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,500. 


Apply Cranleigh. 
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SEVENOAKS 2247/8/9 
TUNBRIDGE wong 446/7 
OXTED 240 & | 

REIGATE 2938 & $793 


Tels. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





KENTISH VILLAGE 


23 miles from London. 


Accessible to electric 





Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
(Tel. 2247). 


train service. 
WELL-APPOINTED 
ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE AND 
FRUIT FARM 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception, cloakroom. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 
Detached cottage. Double 
garage. Outbuildings. 
Exceptional gardens and 
orchard land. 
14 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £15,500 


125, High Street, Sevenoaks 





ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
H igh up, convenient for Central Station. 





QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
Sympathetically restored 
and containing many period 
features. 6 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception, 
hall, cloakroom, etc. All 
services. Central heating. 


Double garage. 
Walled garden. 
Excellent order throughout. 


FREEHOLD £9,500 


Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. iz 7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells 


(Tel. 446-7). 





NUTFIELD PRIORY, REDHILL 


Eminently suitable for institutional, scholastic or hotel purposes. 


36 bedrooms, 10 bathrooms, 
7 reception rooms. Main 
services. 5-roomed entrance 
lodge. Garages, stabling 
and 
30 ACRES 


Let at £1,100 p.a. exclu- 
sive until June, 1951, 
when VACANT 
POSSESSION 
is offered. 

PRIVATELY 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


+ peut ee 





NOW on AUCTION JANUARY 24, 1951 
47, Hiah Street, Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793). 





CLOSE TO WESTERHAM OLD MARKET TOWN 


UNSOLD AUCTION 
BARGAIN 


In beautiful walled garden 
of about 2 ACRES with 


stream. 
6 bedrooms, staff accom 


modation, 2 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, all on two 


Garage for 3. Mair 
services. 
FREEHOLD 
ONLY £6,950 


floors. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Highly recommended by I BBETT, 


21 miles London. 


2 


“MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road East, Oxted 
(240 and 1166), Surrey. 


oem 











Tel. 
GERRARDS CROSS 
2094 and 2510 


ESTATE OFFIC 


HETHERINGTON 


ES: BEACONSFIELD, GERRARDS 


& SECRETT, Fat 


CROSS AND AT EALIN 


BEACONSFIELD 249 
EALING 2648-9 
G, LONDON, W.5. 





SOUTH CHILTERNS 750 feet above sea level between 
Facing commonland and with views over unspoilt Bu 





Henley and High Wycombe. 
ckinghamshire scenery. 


A MODERN 
{COUNTRY HOUSE 


Accommodation: 2 recep- 
tion rooms (communicat- 
ing), 4 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, kitchen, 
maid’s bed-sitting room. 
2 garages. Central heating. 
Main services. a 


CR 
For SALE by AUCTION 
on FEBRUARY 3, 1951 
(unless previously sold 
by private treaty). 





Within a few minutes walk of the village. 


A PLEASANT 
DETACHED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


Containing: 4 bedrooms, 
boxroom, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, hall, kitchen 
and scullery. Garage. 
Main services. Fine garden 
of 1 ACRE 
For SALE by AUCTION 
on FEBRUARY 7, 1951 
(unless previously sold 
by private treaty). 


FARNHAM COMMON 
Standing in delightful woodland surroundings. 











ASthsnor ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 


3383). 


FLEET ROAD, 


And at 
FARNBOROUGH 


FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 





EXPENSIVELY FITTED AND MANY 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, INCLUDING 
OAK STAIRCASE, OAK FLOORS, DOORS, 


FRAMES AND CILLS. 


Easy reach churches, shops, buses and masn 


line station. 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE AN EASILY RUN HOUSE WITH LARGE ROOMS AND THE AMENITIES AND CHARM OF A MANSION 


+ % ol 
ait, 


A 


hid il imu 





PRICE £5,700 FREEHOLD 


Oak-panelled LOU NGE (20 ft. 6in. by 14ft. 9in.) 
with particularly attractive inglenook fireplace. 
Fine DINING ROOM with some oak panelling 


and unusual recessed oak bookcase. 


4 GOOD BEDROOMS (2 h. 
BATHROOM, W.C. 
CLOAKROOM. GARAGE 


and c.) 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


Garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Fleet Office. 











30-32, WATERLOO STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM 2. 


LEONARD CARVER & CO. 


AGENTS FOR PROPERTIES IN THE MIDLAND AREA 


Telephone: CENtral 3461 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: “Auctions, Birmingham.” 





COMMANDING SUPERB VIEWS OF 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


800 feet up near the summit of the Lickey Hills overlooking the 
plain to Worcester and the Malverns, 8 miles south-west 
Birmingham. 

* FOXDENTON,”’’ 

LICKEY SQUARE, NEAR REDNAL 
In a charming woodland setting. 
DETACHED FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Exceptionally well-built and delightfully arranged. 


Wide reception hall, fitted cloaks, 3 attractive entertaining 
rooms, sun lounge, compact domestic offices, 4 principal 
bedrooms, m, maids’ bedroom, boxrooms. Spacious 
heated garage. Stabling. 2 heated greenhouses. Beautiful 
easily-maintained terraced garden, productive kitchen 
garden, small paddock and orchard. OVER 24% ACRES. 


Efficient central heating system installed throughout. 
Main electricity and water. 
BY AUCTION FEBRUARY 1, 1951. 





EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
FOR A PERIOD OF 12 MONTHS TO AN APPROVED 
TENANT, OR WOULD SELL. 
A most luxuriously furnished and appointed 
LATE GEORGIAN TOWN RESIDENCE 
IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 


Partial Central Heat'ng insta!'ed 


Beautifully modernised in every detail. Renovated to 
a state of perfection. Situated in the heart of this exclusive 
residential locality. 


Accommodation includes impressive central hall entrance 
with fully fitted cloakroom leading off: dining room, lounge, 
morning room, superbly appointed and ultra-modern 
domestic quarters, with ‘Aga’ cooker, 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, separate toilet. Self-contained staff flat com- 
prising living room, bedroom, bathroom. Garage. Store 
room. South wall greenhouse. Additional greenhouse. 


BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDENS 
RENTAL 13 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 





IN THE HEART OF 
WARWICKSHIRE 


In a charming rural position 12 miles Birmingham, 5 miles 
Henley-in-Arden, 8 miles Warwick and 1} miles from 
main line station. 


“ THORNWICK,’’ LAPWORTH 
In a much sought after locality. 


DETACHED FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

With exceptionally bright accommodation. Lounge- -hall, 

2 reception rooms and study, cloakroom, compact domestic 

offices, 4 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, servants’ fiat. 

Detached garage or 2 cars. Stabling. Secondary garage. 
Beautiful and well-tended garden. 


ABOUT *% ACRE. 


Main electricity. Electrically pumped water. Septic tank 


ainage. 


BY AUCTION FEBRUARY 1, 1951. 








——EE 
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Zs TRESIDDER_ &_CO. — 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. LONDON, W.1 anistenninse tance 


b * HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 

; Ss URREY Mile from rillage, on bus route. 

EXCELLENT T.T. FARM, 150 ACRES 

Inspected and highly recommended. 24 miles Lingfield, bus stop at gate. GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE: 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 

5 bedrooms. Main electric light and water. Large garage 

LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED HOUSE . — « — , and implement store. T.T. cowhouse, dairy, pig. yard and 

pe Se a REA he : oa? houses. Good quality arable and pastur 

in excellen aon and approacned Dy Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South alee Street, 
drive. Wt. (19. 023) 


SUSSEX 
18 ACRES (more rented) 

Delightful part of the country; 13 miles station. 
CHARMING HOUSE: Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath- 
rooms, 6-9 bedrooms. Main electric light and water. 
Telephone. Garages. T.T. cowhouse. Gardens, kitchen 

garden, pasture and arable. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,651) 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 
1} miles station; rural but accessible. 
CHARMING 16th-CEN ‘TURY FARMHOUSE: hall, 
3-4 reception (one 27 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in.), 2 bathrooms, 5-6 
bedrooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating. 








Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8-10 bed and 
dressing rooms with 5 bathrooms, en suwite. 


All main services. Central heating. Tele- 
phone. Aga cooker. 


Garages. Stabling, cowhouse. 
BUNGALOW. ENTRANCE LODGE 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 





Spacious lawns, kitchen and fruit garden, 
range of glasshouses, orchard and pasture. 








Telephone. Garage. Stabling. T.T. farm buildings. 
10 ACRES Inexpensive gardens, ee ae pee and arable land 
Owner’s Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,497) TRESIDDER & (O.; 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (9°67) 








20, HIGH STREET, 4, CASTLE STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207) ™ a N FARNHAM (Tel. 5274) 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING. Tel. 1722 (5 lines) 






































BETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE LOVELY FRENSHAM DISTRICT 
Above a picturesque village, 14 miles main line station. Waterloo 1 hour. Close to village green and buses. Farnham Station (electric 
CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE IN A LOVELY SITUATION to Waterloo )2 miles. 
8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
= (3 fitted basins.) 
an 
2 BATHROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
LOUNGE HALL AND CLOAKS. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
DOUBLE GARAGE“AND GARDEN ROOM.. 
USEFUL COTTAGE. 
WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
CHOICE GROUNDS OF JUST UNDER Facing due south. 
4 ACRES 6 bedrooms (4 fitted pan A dressing room, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, complete offices. All main 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD services, a garage. Cottage. 
PON CALE BY AUSTIN JANUARY Sf, tem VACANT POSSESSION. £6,650 FREEHOLD 
Illustrate Particul ws ant Con litions of Sale from the Auctioneers, Golalming Ofize. =, Farnham Office. 
7 | casstantos W. K. MOORE & CO wating 
SURREY e ° ° (5 lines) 
AUCTIONEERS AND SURVEYORS 
LOVELY OLD KENT MANOR HOUSE 

UNBRIDGE WELLS (NR.). REMARKABLY FINE HOUSE in favourite RURAL KENT (trains London one hour). A REALLY BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY 

spot, easy reach station with trains London in 50 minutes. Well-timbered pleasure IN KENTISH RAGSTONE and with tall stone chimneys and other character- 
gardens and paddock IN ALL OVER 6 ACRES. 6 bedrooms (all one floor), 3 recep- istic features. Wonderful position within walking distance of a busy market town. 
tion (23 ft. by 18 ft., etc.) Hall-cloakroom. Brick and tile outbuildings. Central Secluded in grounds about 5 ACRES with sweeping lawns, old cedar trees and about 
heating. All mains. GENUINE BARGAIN £7,250 FREEHOLD. (Folio 10722/53.) 2,000 ft. of glass (all heated). All main services and central heating. 8 bedrooms (all 

one floor), 3 reception, 3 bathrooms. Extensive garage and stable block suitable for 
conversion. Everything in perfect order and OFFERED AT VERY REASONABLE 
URLEY, SURREY. VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED PRICE. FREEHOLD. (Folio 10,745/54) 

Pr Carrere Sameer WH inition wintews LD WALLINGTON, SURREY (electric trains London 25 minutes). Spot- 
and dark tile roof, elevated position in first-class residential road within few minutes Oo Sabie a d d@ WELL-MAINTAINED OLD-WORLD HOUSE with 
of Woodcote Park Golf Course. Part central heating. Wood block floors, ete. 4 double Bose a oop a itabl rt Cheadonal 6 bed: onad Po 
bedrooms, 2 reception (one 24 ft. by 14 ft.), charming entrance hall with cloakroom. pe icf ig pares bi a ed a ae i age a “ rae Pn Pp on 
Extra large kitchen. Tiled offices. Brick garage. Unbeatable value at VERY TEMPT- soar iets pn weeny rs tt seri aee 4 re oo wheaen ar ee Pi eyen cl 
ING PRICE OF £5,200 FREEHOLD. (Folio 10,606/10) a : 

HOLD. (Folio 9,242/11) 
ROYDON, SURREY. A BRAND NEW HOUSE OF CONSIDERABLE 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. Favourite road close station and open country. CHARACTER, detached and double-fronted, recently entirely rebuilt under a 
SIMPLE FLAT-FRONTED COTTAGE-STYLE DETACHED HOUSE. war damage claim. Clever interior planning provides for immediate conversion to 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 reception (one 27 ft. long), breakfast room. Excellent two self-contained flats. First-class corner position close all services. 5 bedrooms, 
offices. Garage. Garden. Owner bought larger house. WILL ACCEPT £4,950 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, breakfast room, kitchen, ete. Double garage, with enclosed 
FREEHOLD. (Folio 10,713/23) yard. Confidently recommended at £6,850 FREEHOLD. (Folio 9,938/13) 
a 
——— 





BEACONSFIELD (Tel. 600-1) GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 2277-8) 
BURNHAM (Tel. 1000) e e * ; FARNHAM COMMON (Tel. 300) 


BETWEEN BEACONSFIELD AND PENN STOKE POGES 
In the favoured Knotty Green area, about 1 mile Beaconsfield Station. Close to the noted golf course and surrounded by open country 

ONE OF THE BEST EQUIPPED HOUSES IN THE DISTRICT 
, In first-class order throughout. A DELIGHTFUL REPLICA OF A TUDOR COTTAGE 





350 ft. above sea level. 


Delightful secluded situa- Shaan ae ee, 


tion. 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- bathroom, 3 reception 
—_ —" rooms, rooms, cloakroom, model 
excellent sun lounge, : , 
modern kitchen, maids’ kitchen with Esse. Brick 
sitting room, cloakroom. 
All main services. _— 
COMPLETE CENTRAL COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING HEATING 


Doubl i 

—s Main water and electricity. 

Beautifully matured gar- 
dens and grounds. 











1%, ACRES PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD. Attractive garden of ABOUT ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
A.C. Frost & Co., Beaconsfield (Tel. 600-1). A. C. Frost & Co., Farnham Common (Tel. 300). 
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HARROW AND 


PINNER CORRY & CORRY 


RICKMANSWORT i 


20, LOWNDES STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. SLOane 0436 (5 lines) 





LEICESTERSHIRE. THE BELVOIR COUNTRY. 
200-ACRE MIXED FARM. Stone farmhouse with 
main services. 2 cowhouses. Stabling. Barn. Covered 
yards. Excellent sporting country. FREEHOLD £16,500. 


BERKSHIRE. TWIXT WINDSOR AND ASCOT. 

Exquisite modern Cottage, 2 large reception, cloak- 
room, breakfast room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Detached garage. Summerhouse. Matured grounds. 1 
ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,250. 


Bucks. AMID THE BEECHWOODS. Superb 

modern residence of immediate appeal. 3 reception, 
cloakroom, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Cottage = 
3 rooms, kitchen, bathroom. Garage for 2 cars. OVER 1 
ACRE, with tennis court. FREEHOLD £12,750 OR 
NEAR OFFER. (Beaconsfield 67.) 


SURREY/HANTS BORDERS. DELIGHTFULLY 

_RESTORED PERIOD COTTAGE. Rooms of good 
height, hall, 2 rec., 3 beds., bath. Old fireplaces. Main 
services. Central heating. Detached garage. Gardens. 
2 ACRES with tennis court and paddock. £5,950. 


ERTS. OVERLOOKING CHESS VALLEY. 

1 mile station. Beautiful position with fine views. 
MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARM se 
CHARACTER. 2 reception, kitchen, 4 bedroo 
bathroom. Lovely gardens. % ACRE. FREEHOLD 
£5,700. (Rickmansworth 3616. y 














Comprehensive central 





SMALL SUSSEX ESTATE 


Beauty spot between Haywards Heath and Horsham. 





LUXURY RESIDENCE PERFECTLY MAINTAINED 


MODERN COTTAGES. 
Natural gardens, arable, woodland and paddocks. 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 


BUCKS. VIEWS OVER HUGHENDEN VALLEy. 
High position 550 ft. up. EXTREMELY ATTRA > 
TIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE. Hall, cloakroo:n, 
lounge, dining room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Garage. Gardens. % ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,950. 
(Beaconsfield 67 ) 


SURREY. SUPERB POSITION. Surrounded oy 
open country. 8 minutes village. A DELIGHTFUL 
MODERN RESIDENCE of first-class construction 
3 reception, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Built in 
qarege Summerhouse. _ Stable. eee io of 
ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,950 OR OF 
Yorks —w. RIDING. 250-ACRE T.T. “ATTESTED 
FARM. Substantial house with main services. Splen- 
did buildings. Cowhouses, dairy, boiler house, workshop, 
covered yard, stabling, cart shed, granary. Pig and 
poultry equipment. Valuable live and dead stock. FREE- 
HOLD ALL AT £23,500. 
Le OUDWATER, HERTS. CHARMING MODERN 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE. Hall, 2 reception. 
kitchen, 3 good-sized bedrooms, tiled bathrooms. De- 
tached double garage. Attractive gardens. 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £6,250. (Rickmansworth 3616.) 


~ 











polished oak joinery, 


copper plumbing, brick and steel construction. Vita glass. WEST SUSSEX PERIOD RESIDENCE. Stone and 
2 large rec., cloakroom, 5 bed., 2 bath., maid’s room. 
Garage, 3 loose boxes. 6 beds., bath., dressing room. (Also cottage annexe, 5 


flint, dating from 15th century; 3 reception, cloaks, 





rooms, ‘kitchen and bath.) Central heating; 2 garages; 
tennis lawn; paddock. 3% ACRES. £9,850. 


==, 
BEACONSFIELD A.D 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, 
LON DON, S.W.1 (VIC 2981, 8004) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, exucs. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
OWNHAM’S MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





WILTSHIRE 


Marlborough 1 mile, Swindon 11 and Devizes 14 miles. 


CHARMING DETACHED 
RESIDENCE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, (2 fitted basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, 2 fine reception rooms, good 
domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
PART CENTRAL HEATING. 


MODERN DRAINAGE, 





GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


Well-laid-out gardens which slope down to the River 
Kennet. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury Office. 








BOURNEMOUTH 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


AND 12 BRANCH OFFICES 





CANFORD CLIFFS 
4 MILES WEST OF BOURNEMOUTH 
Accessible yet quiet country position, near sea, golf and yachting. 
EASILY RUN MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
with lounge hall, cloaks, 
2 reception rooms, well- 
fitted kitchen, 4 bedrooms 


and bathroom. 


Part central heating’ 


SP | Pe 
i, a 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Garage. Delightful gardens. 


ONE ACRE 





FREEHOLD £8,250 
Details from Canford Cliffs Office, 4 Haven Road, Canford Cliffs. Tel. 78048. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN 


PARKSTONE, DORSET 


On the shores of Poole Harbour, close to leading yacht clubs and with own private beach, 
slipway and boathouse. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL BUILT MODERN LUXURY 
RESIDENCE 
with magnificent views from all principal rooms. 


THE WELL-PLANNED ACCOMMODATION ON 2 FLOORS COMPRISES 
3 CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, HANDSOME TILED BATH- 
ROOM, MODERN KITCHENETTE, USUAL OFFICES. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Garage for 2-3 cars. 
Jak doors throughout and oak floors to most rooms. 


APPROXIMATELY 1 ACRE of beautifully laid out grounds. 


Full particulars from Parkstone Office, Station Corner Chambers, Parkstone. Tel. 78-9 











asuronD =» s GEERING & COLYER =Ayxuunsr 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS (998), KENT RYE (3155) HEATHFIELD (533) 
AND WADHURST, SUSSEX 


IN THE HEART OF THE KENTISH 
ORCHARDLANDS 


Delightfully situated only 44 miles county town of Maidstone. 
EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING MANOR HOUSE 
Excellent example of the famous Hall or Yeoman Houses dating from the 14th century. 


Carefully and sympatheti- 
cally restored, a_ skilful 
combination of old-world 
atmosphere and modern 
amenities. 





Great hall, 2 reception, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
domestic offices. 

{il j Main water and electricity. 

aE : Secondary house. Ample 
4 By buildings. 

fi | Hi fe fF Pleasure garden, nut plan- 

bob 4 " tation, pasture and arable, 
in all about 


12 ACRES 





For Sale oahiatien. or Auction early in 1951. Reasonable reserve anticipated. 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED. EARLY INSPECTION ADVISED 
Please apply to Ashford office. 








COLES & BASTIN 


FROME, SOMERSET Tel. 2257 (2 lines). 





IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 


IN THE FAVOURITE MARKET TOWN OF 
CHIPPENHAM, WILTS 
Non-stop express trains London—1% hours. 
DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
South aspect. Charming walled-in garden grounds of ABOUT 1% ACRE 


LOUNGE HALL, 


DRAWING ROOM 
(18 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in.), 


STUDY (17 ft. x 15 ft. 8in.), 
DINING ROOM, 
5-6 BEDROOMS, 


BATHROOM (2 h.w. sys- 
tems), 3 W.C.s, compact 
domestic offices. 


Garage (2 cars). 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Low rates—£19/6/9 per 
half year. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 





| Tre 
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) DORKING (Tel. 2212) HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
E! FINGHAM (Tel.: Bookham 2801) FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
BC OKHAM (Tel. 2744) HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
| LIPHOOK GOLF COURSE DORKING 6 MILES 
Main line and village 1 mile. Lovely view. DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE WITH DUE SOUTH ASPECT on outskirts of pretty Surrey village. 
Very well planned and of superior construction. 
5 bedrooms (3 with basins), ‘ : o 
‘ Partial central heating. f 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception P ‘ 
: Strip flooring to ground 
rooms, modern offices with 
3 floor. Flush doors and many 
Esse. Company’s services. _ 
4 attractive features. 
Central heating. 
Very easily run and in Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
excellent order throughout. 3 good reception rooms, 
COTTAGE of 4 rooms and maid’s sitting room, excel- 
bathroom. lent domestic offices, 4-5 
, bedrooms. Fully tiled bath- 
Garage. room. Separate w.c. : 
jarden ¢ s, ineludi any i 2es, law atural growth requiri 7 : 
Garden and grounds, including aii sg “ me ns and natural growth requiring Brick garage and outhouses. Well laid out gardens of HALF AN ACRE. 
very little upkeep. Main water, gas and electricity. Modern drainage. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £8,950 OR NEAR OFFER FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Cubitt & WEsT, Haslemere. (H.159) CuBITT & WEST, Dorking Office. (D.222) 
meee 
ee rl 
> 
§. W. SANDERS, F.V.a. S A N D E R S T. S. SANDERS, F.v.a. 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH (Tels. Sidmouth 41 and 109); and at VICTORIA PLACE, AXMINSTER (Tel. 3341) 








LOVELY EAST DEVON 


A LUXURY RESIDENCE WITH OR WITHOUT COTTAGE, 
IN 13 ACRES 


BETWEEN EXMOOR AND THE QUANTOCKS 


DELIGHTFUL OLD COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 3% ACRES 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


: . . 4 RECEPTION and 
: 9 BEDROOMS with 
4 BATHROOMS 


3 RECEPTION, 8 BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS 
WITH 3 BATHROOMS 


















































GARAGE AND RANGE : ; zak 
‘ Inacharming setting, within 
OF OUTBUILDINGS easy reach of hunting, first- 
class county cricket and 
In impeccable condition express service to London 
throughout. 
THE WHOLE OFFERED WITH POSSESSION AT £15,000 FREEHOLD £10,500 
SUNNASCOT #18) MRS. N. C. TUFNELL ‘SascoT ss) 
(ASCOT 818) i. + me (ASCOT 545) 
SURREY VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY et ee, 
: In an excellent situation adjoining the Royal Berkshire and Close to station, shops and omnibus route. onvenient for daily journey to London. 
Swinley Forest Golf Course with private entrance to latter. A MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER AND A LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE CHARM completely modernised and decorated in exquisite 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, convenient 5 bed and 1 —— poe, 3 ene — 2reception | 7 pedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms and lounge 
domestic offices, and staff sitting room. Central heating. Main pve aly . CEN RA i L HEATING. hall. Good domestic offices. Central heating. Main 
Main services. Outside playroom. Garage with room over. ' es Real Sea services. Garage for 3 cars. Modern cottage and 6 ACRES 
Greenhouse. 24% ACRES a garag including paddock. 
FREEHOLD £9,000 or would let unfurnished. 4 ACRE FREEHOLD £9,000 FREEHOLD £11,000 
Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. Apply, Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. Apply Owner’s Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 
Birmingham SOLihull 
(Tel.: CENtral 2238) & 5 EF. A. :. (Tel. 0872) 
ille S. Roberts, F.A.1 1 Denis Clews, F 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents for BIRMIN GHAM AND DISTRICT, WARWIC KSHIRED WORCESTERSHIRE and STAFFORDSHIRE 
SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE OLTON, WARWICKSHIRE SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 
On the main road from Birmingham to Warwick. In the Urban District of Solihull. Just outside the City of | Only a few minutes’ walk from Solihull Station and the main 
Birmingham boundary. Birmingham-London railway line. 
A handsome double-fronted ; 
DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE A stately and commodious DETACHED CORNER FREEHOLD 
Through lounge, excellent dining room, well equipped DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 
domestic quarters, 3 reception rooms, complete domestic quarters, 5 principal | Of spacious proportions, yet very conveniently 
5 bedrooms on 1 floor, and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 boxrooms, bathroom and planned. 
bathroom, separate toilet. 2 separate toilets. Capital dining room, spacious lounge, breakfast room, 
; ; z eee working kitchen, etc. 
Garaging for 2/3 cars. Garaging for 4. Useful outbuildings. 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, separate toilet, 
Attractive garden. Delightful grounds with 2 tennis courts. boxroom. 
Detached brick garage. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. , 
Trim and well stocked garden. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Price and full details on application. For Auction in the early spring at Birmingham. Price and full details on application. 
Particulars from BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.A.I., Chartered Auctioneers, 1 and 2, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2, and 648, Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 
aa 
ema 
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ESTATE HOUSE, 
KING STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


Maidenhea i 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, ra: 7 





BUCKS. 25 MILES LONDON 


Delightful situation; high ground. 





7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception 
rooms. All on 2 floors. 


Central heating. Main services. Excellent o- First- 


class Cottage. Garages. 3 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Cyrit JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.1., a8 above 





IN THE WHADDON CHASE HUNT: 


North of Aylesbury. 





DELIGHTFUL HOUSE 
High ground, in lovely district. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, modern offices. 


Garage. Attractive garden, together with NEARLY 
50 ACRES of grassland. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT ATTRACTIVE 
PRICE 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 


ATTRACTIVE 
DETACHED ENTRANCE LODGE 


Rural setting, near Cookham. 





3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, kitchen. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, ETC. 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


PRICE ONLY £3,450 
Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 








FAVOURED OLD WORLD 


Ideal for division 





POSSESSION 


VILLAGE, 28 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASING MANOR HOUSE 


ON 2 FLOORS 


into smaller residences. 
14th century. 


9 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, FINE SUITE OF 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
OLD BARN. COTTAGE 
JANITOR CENTRAL HEATING 


GARAGES. HARD COURT 


A REALLY CHARMING PROPERTY FOR SALE AT ATTRACTIVE PRICE WITH IMMEDIATE 


Agents: CyRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I1., as above. 


COOKHAM DEAN 


On the crest of Winter Hill, overlooking Marlow. 


Part 





VERY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
(a wing of a modern manor) 
with 4 large bedrooms, bathroom, scrubbed pine panelled 
dining room (24 ft. by 18 ft.), panelled lounge (30 ft. by 
20 ft.), cloakroom, kitchen, maid’s sitting room. Garage. 
Secluded garden with tennis lawn. 
Excellent order throughout. 
ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 











CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


71, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD (Tel. 2266-7-8); 96, HIGH STREET, 
GODALMING AND BEACON HILL, HINDHEAD 


HASLEMERE, SURREY 
A short distance from the main line station; Waterloo in 1 hour. 
Close to Hindhead Commons. 


HIGH UP WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 








Hall and cloakroom, 3 

reception rooms, excellent 

offices, 3 bathrooms, 9 bed- 
rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


MAIN SERVICES 


Large garage. Gardens, 
tennis lawn and orchard 
2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
To view apply: Hindhead Office, as above. Tel. 94. 


LINCOLN HOUSE, Telephone: 
83, MANOR ROAD, . ow i 36 
WALLINGTON, SURREY LINCOLN & co “ia. 





COULSDON, SURREY 
Enviably situated on high ground, close every amenity. 
UNUSUALLY CHARMING MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Beautifully appointed with 
wood block/strip flooring 
throughout. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
H. and c. to beds. 
First-class decorative repair. 
Tiled cloakroom (h. and c. 
W.C.), 3 splendid reception, 
breakfast room, 4 fine bed- 
rooms, fully fitted offices. 


Well-stocked garden with 
greenhouse, etc. 


GARAGE. 





OFFERED AT REASONABLE FIGURE FOR QUICK SALE 
(Folio 6329) 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Owner’s Agents as above. 








CROWE, BATES & WEEKES 


BRIDGE STREET, & 183, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD (Tels. 5137 & 62781). 
and at CRANLEIGH, SURREY (Tel. 200). 


CLOSE TO GUILDFORD 
On the edge of a famous heath with fine riding and walking opportunities. 
A VERY PLEASANT MODERN HOUSE 
enjoying panoramic views, with 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. Central heating. Garage and bungalow cottage. % ACRE of pretty garden. 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Guildford Office. 


A RATHER SMALLER HOUSE 
WITH COTTAGE ANNEXE AND 2 ACRES 
can be offered in a very good residential district of Guildford 
AT £7,250 


WEST SUSSEX 
Between Petworth and Horsham. 
ATTRACTIVE 16th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

(sympathetically modernised) 
with oak beams and floors, open fireplaces, etc., in a lovely rural district close to 
village, station and golf course, etc. 3 fine reception, offices with staff room, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity. Central heating. Septic tank drainage. Good out- 
buildings and garages, stabling, flat of 3 rooms. 4 ACRES of delightful grounds, well 

timbered and sheltered, tennis court, pool and rock garden. 
PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD, or £12,000 with substantial 5-roomed bungalow. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Cranleigh Office. 














G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established nearly a century). 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. Tel. 2102. 











NORTH COTSWOLDS. NEAR CHELTENHAM 
In superb position. 

OLD MELLOWED GEORGIAN FRONTED STONE RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms and good offices. 
Excellent order. 

2 GARAGES AND 5 ACRES 
£8,950 
COTTAGES AVAILABLE. 


SOUTH COTSWOLDS. NEAR PAINSWICK 
CAPITAL SMALL FARMERY 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE WITH GEORGIAN BRICK FRONT 
5 principal bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms and good domestic offices. 
GARAGE 2-3. 
REALLY EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 
23 ACRES PASTURE 
£13,000 


Further details may be obtained from the Agents 








above. 
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FOR SALE—contd. 


ESTATE AGENTS—contd. if 





ss 
AUCTIONS 
——~~~ HAMPSHIRE a 
sJightfu unspoilt country, 4 miles Win- 
= ‘leman’s T.T. Attested Dairy 


Farm known as 
“OWSLEE' RY FARM,” OWSLEBURY 
ck and tiled residence. 3 recep- 


Attractive | 
' tion rooms, © bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 
™ compact domestic offices. Main water, electric 
© light. Superior farm buildings in excellent 
© order and pss: ed T.T. Cowhouse for 18, loose 


boxes, barns, etc. Modernised cottage. Land 
of excellent ioam, in good heart extending to 
gg acres. Pedigree Guernsey herd and dead 
stock can be taken over at valuation. Vacant 
possession. Jor sale privately or by Auction 
P on February 26, 1951. 
CURTIS & WATSON 
Bank Chambers, Alton, Hants (Tel. 2261-2.) 
a KENT 
Lovely open country overlooking Dartford 
© Heath and Golf Course. <A distinguished 
© freehold country house:— 
; “HULSEWOOD,” WILMINGTON 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 5 secondary or staff 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
jounge hall, well equipped domestic offices. 
Fine carved oak panelling. Entrance lodge. 
© Outbuildings. Garaging for 5 or more cars. 
 eautiful timbered grounds with lawns. 
© Tennis lawn. In all about 9 acres. For sale by 
© Auction, Wednesday, January 24, 1951. (The 
valuable furnishings will be sold on the 
premises on January 24 and 25.)—Particulars 
and conditions of sale may be obtained from 
the Solicitors, Messrs. BAILY & GOFF, 55 Spital 
Street, Dartford, or the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
PRALL & PRALL 
53 Spital Street, Dartford. 

j TO LET 
Furnished 
BRoApsTairs, CLOSE SEA. To let 

now for long period, well-furnished 
Detached House in sunny position with 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms and 
good offices. Large garage and pleasant shel- 
tered garden. Rental including gardener’s 
wages, £275 per annum.—Apply: CHILDS AND 
SMITH, F.A.I., Chartered Auctioneers, Station 
Gates, Broadstairs. Tel. 127. oan 
MO. GALWAY. Well-furnished house to let 

for 2-3 years. 2 living rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen (Ksse), etc. Central 
heating. Garage. Sea and mountain views. 
Help available. Good fishing near.—Apply: 
Miss LEVINGSTON, Louisburgh, Co. Mayo. 
C°. TIPPERARY. ‘To Let Furnished, 

short or long lease, small Country House, 
perfectly appointed. All-electric kitchen, 
radiators, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing 
(including staff), 3 bath.; stables, garage. 
Hunting six daysa bah egg meg” A Foxhounds, 
Clonmel Harriers.—Apply, Box 3990. 
CORNWALL. Attractive small Furnished 

House beside River Fowey in lovely 
surroundings; modern conveniences and resi- 
dent help for about one year from April. £8 
p.w.—Box 3993. 


|) Unfurnished 
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WESTWARD, HO! (near). Luxury Flat 
to be let unfurnished, self-contained, in 
large country house; south aspect.—Box 4002. 


ARMARTHEN. Charming secluded main 
road lishing Sporting Residential Estate, 
magnificently timbered grounds, sheltered 
southern aspect, 90 acres; 3-miles salmon; sea 
trout fishing (mostly both banks) on River 
Cothi. ‘he Gothic style mansion in bathstone 
mullioned windows, oak parquet floor is in 
good condition. Mains, e.l. Modern drain. 
Suitable private residence, guest house, con- 
valescent home or superior institution. Five 
cottages. Vacant possession house and 
grounds. Farm and lands (let), 160 additional 
acres. Whole upset price £20,000.—Details: 
Inwoods House, Ashlawn Road, Rugby. | 
EVON. HONITON. In an elevated 
position on the outskirts of town. Small 
Georgian Kesidence containing 4 principal and 
2 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, 8% good 
reception rooms, spacious domestic offices. 
All main services. Pretty garden providing 
complete seclusion. Price £4,000.—Apply: 
Honiton Oftice. See below. 
DEVON. SIDMOUTH. Modern detached, 
brick-built residence off the Sidtord Koad, in 
country surroundings, within easy reach of 
transport, shopping, beaches, etc., comprising 
graveiled entrance, hall, lounge, bay, modern 
fireplace, power point, dining room, kitchen, 
scullery, exit to coal store and w.c. Airing 
cupboard. All main services. Gardens at back 
and front. Garage. £5,600 freehold.—Apply: 
Sidmouth Office. See below. 
DEVON (EAST). Easily run and extremely 
well constructed delightful detached residence 
occupying one of the tinest situations, with 
glorious views over the sea and countryside. 
Facing due south, within 4 mins. walk of 
shops, promenade, and other amenities, in- 
cluding hunting, sea and river fishing from 
Seaton, Beer and the River Axe. Outstanding 
feature is a balcony approached from the 
principal bedrooms. ‘The well arranged 
spacious accommodation comprises: entrance 
hall, cloakroom, lounge, drawing room (with 
French windows), dining room, study, maid’s 
sitting room, kitchen, usual offices, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s. All main services. 
Brick garage. ‘Timber workshop. 2 fuel 
stores. Asbestos garage. Very fine sun ter- 
race. Well kept lawns and vegetable garden. 
£6,250 F/H or near offer. V.P. on completion. 
—Apply: Seaton Office. See below. 
DEVON. EXMOUTH. Standing in attrac- 
tively laid out grounds, including paddock of 
about 2 acres, with unrivalled views extending 
to 'Tor Bay and Berry Head over the surround- 
ing country, yet close to bus route to schools 
and shops. Modern detached residence excel- 
lently constructed of brick, with labour-sa ving 
devices offering the following spacious yet 
easily maintained accommodation, on 2 floors 
only: Entrance hall, cloakroom, large lounge, 
dining room, breakfast room, well appointed 
kitchen and domestic offices, 6 good bed- 
rooms (with basins h. & c.), bathroom, 
separate w.c., polished oak strip floor, oak 
flush doors and central heating throughout. 
Large garage, greenhouse. All main services. 
V.P. £7,500.—Apply: Exmouth Office. See 
below. 
Full details of the above, together with all 
properties available in Devon, Dorset and the 
Western Counties generally, can be obtained 
from PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, Seaton 
(Tel. 117), Exmouth (Tel. 3775), Honiton 
(Tel. 404), and Sidmouth (Tel. 958). 








__ WANTED TO RENT 


BERKS, BUCKS, SURREY PREFERRED 

Required by young gentlefolk to rent for 
long period, kitchen garden and outbuildings, 
ofup to 3acres, with or without glasshouses, 
including unfurnished cottage. Would consider 
supplying owner with garden produce.—Box 
3999 








4 OME COUNTIES, HANTS, OXON. 
Wanted by March, 1951, Furnished or 
_ Unfurnished House or Smallholding, 3-6 beds., 
* with outbuildings and some pasture land. 
Possible option of purchase within 2 years.— 
Box 4001. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


Co: ROScomMMON, IRELAND. Sale of 
S Licensed Hotel on 32 acres of land; 9 bed- 
- Tooms, lounge, dining room, breakfast room, 
_ 2 kitchens, etc., usual out-offices. Rent £18 
a year.—For further particulars 
) GEORGE LyNcu, Solicitor, 
© Shannon. 
: STOKE-ON-TRENT. Warehouse and 

Offices, centre of Hanley, Staffs. 8,200 
sq. ft—Apply: ARTHUR C. PRALL, LTD., 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

USSEX. beautiful small Free and Freehold 

Hotel, public. Sporting district. Beauti- 
fully furnished, every convenience, genuine 
concern, £28,000 all at.—Box 4004. 


FOR SALE 


BORDERS OF NEW FOREST. To those 

, Seeking delightful country home at right 
price: half of Country House. Completely 
independent of other half, occupied by author 
and wife, Entrance hall, 4 beds., 2 dressing, 
drawing, dining. Well appointed throughout. 














apply: 
Carrick-on- 




















Hard tennis. 1% acres. Riding. Stabling 
available. Main services. 14 miles Bourne- 
mouth. Price £5,500.—Apply: c/o NEAUM 


AND GRAHAME SPENCER, Market Place, Ring- 
Wood, Hants. Ringwood 7. . 
HOVE. Close to sea, in good residential 
a area. Lxceptionally fine, well-appointed, 
prlached, modern, two-storey Residence. 
trance haii, cloakroom (w.c.), 5 bedrooms 
(fitted wash-iasins), bathroom, 2 w.c.s, 2 
reception roois, maids’ sitting room, kitchen, 
oe: Centra heating. Garage and garden. 
bad ben nats od es. Pings ® Free- 
» £9,900.—Apply: STAINES 0., Devon- 
shire Road, E exhill, 











RELAND. Small gentleman’s estate near 
Cork, 65 acres, facing south, magnificent 
view; gravity water supply, mains electricity, 
large range out-offices, stables, and farm 
buildings, all in excellent condition; main 
road, buses, railway station, village, church, 
etc., close at hand; hunting, shooting, tishing, 
sailing, golf, tennis, available in district; house 
requires reconstructing, price very moderate. 
—Box 3989. 
ENT, London borders. Charming detached 
Tudor style Residence in lovely grounds, 
5 bed., billiard room, bath., 2 recep., usual 
offices. Central heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
Greenhouses. £6,750 Kreehold.—DYER, SON 
AND CREASEY, Chartered Surveyors, 22, 
Tranquil Vale, 8.E.3. LEE 0019. 
LUSTLEIGH, one of Devon’s most notable 
beauty spots. Modern detached residence 
overlooking the valley. 2 rec., 4 bed., bath. 
Garage. Main electricity. Grounds of approx. 
1 acres. £6,000 Freehold.—Apply: Way- 
coTts, 5, Fleet St., Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
ALTON, EAST YORKS. [For sale by 
private treaty, charming Residence, with 
2 cottages, gardens, modern swimming pool, 
approx. 25 acres land in paddocks.—C. W. 
TINDILL & CoO., Valuers, Catterick Camp, 
Yorks. 
AYFAIR. Exors’ sale of early Georgian 
Bijou house, close Dorchester Hotel. 
Lounge hall, 2 rec., 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Immediate possession. Auction January 23. 
—Apply: JONES, LANG, WOOTTON & SONs, 
Chartered Surveyors, West End Office, 51-54, 
South Audley Street, W.1 (Tel.: MAYfair 
4651). 
{D-SUSSEX. Most attractive modern 
Residence, in superb position 1 mile 
Haywards Heath Station. 6 bedrooms (5 h. 
and c.), dressing room, 2 bathrooms, lounge 
hall, drawing room (30 ft. long), dining room, 
excellent kitchen and offices, cloakroom. Main 
electricity and water. Central heating. 
Delightful well-maintained gardens and 
grounds of about 2 acres. Price £10,000 free- 
hold.—Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western 
Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 39201. 


Ss": MAWES. Det. House, 5 bed., 3 rec., 
bath., kit., sc. Nice garden. Large gar. 
Excellent views. Main services. £8,000 Free- 
hold. V.P. 

GERRANS. 4-roomed Cottage and kit., Elec- 
tric light. £800. Leasehold. V.P. 

GILBEY, F.A.L.P.A., 2, Poplar Court Parade, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 























OXFORD, WITHIN EASY REACH. 
Attractive stone-built Detached House 
for sale, Freehold. Hall, large oak-beamed 
lounge, sun parlour, dining room, kitchen, 
larder, 3 main bedrooms with basins and h. and 
c. in two, also two attic bedrooms, large tiled 
bathroom with basin and heated towel rail, 
w.c. upstairs and down, main electricity. 
Garage for 2 cars, good concrete washdown, 
useful outbuildings, large garden, fish pond, 
separate paddock, standing in approx. 3 acres. 





Early Possession. Price £6,500.—Further 
particulars apply Box 3985, or ‘phone 
Oxford 2343. vie 

NORFOLK. Splendid Gentleman’s 


+ Residence, containing entrance hall, 4 
reception rooms, 6 principal bed. and dressing 
rooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
servants’ flat, kitchen with Aga, etc., together 
with up to 25 acres of land if required. Usual 
services. Possession.—Full particulars from 
CHARLES HAWKINS & SONS, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, King’s Lynn. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


B'sHoP & SONS’ DEPOSITORIES, 
LTD., specialise in removals to and from 
the Home Counties and North of the Tweed. 
Ample storage accommodation in our freehold 
depositories, 10, Belgrave Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: ViCtoria 0532. 
Hovtts, LTD. Specialists in removals 
and storage at home and overseas. 
Expert packers ensure safe delivery. Large or 
small deliveries anywhere. Estimates tree. 
—HOULTs, Lrp. ‘The Depositories, Phase 
Road, Southgate, London, N.14. (Tel: 
PALmers Green 1167.) Also at Newcastle, 
Carlisle, Glasgow. 
OUSEHOLD REMOVALS abroad. 
Illustrated booklet of information free on 
request.—PITT & ScoTtT, LTD., 1-3, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C.4. ae ee Bee 
OHN H. LUNN, LTD., 6, Hope Crescent, 
Edinburgh. Removal specialists. Unequalled 
storage service. Special departments for 
export packing. Tel.: Edinburgh 340386. 


__ ESTATE AGENTS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. ‘The lovely Chiltern Hills 
country of South Bucks.—PRETTY & ELLIs, 
Amersham (Tel. 28), Great Missenden (Tel. 
23), and Chesham (Tel. 16). 
BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MaArTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 60266), and Caversham. Also 
at Wokingham and Bracknell (incorporating 
WATTS & SON). 
UCKS. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094 or 2510), and at London, W.5. 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
CHISLEHURST / BROMLEY / SIDCUP 
and adjoining Kent suburbs. Property for 
sale. Fortnightly Furniture Auctions.— 
DREWERY & DREWERY, F.V.A., A.V.1., Old 
Farm Galleries, Sidcup. FOO 6761 (3 lines). 
CORNWALL. Purchasers desiring details 
of property in S.W. Cornwail, send details 
of requirements to GILBEY, F.A.L.P.A., 2, Poplar 
Court Parade, Twickenham, Middlesex. Popes- 
grove 1331. ee EE RE, 
COTSwoLns, also. Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts. HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers & Estate 
Agents, Cirencester. (Tel. 62/63) and Faring- 
don (Tel. 2113). me 
COoTSswocns. For small period houses or 
cottages to buy or sell, consult BILLINGS 
AND Sons, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 54, 
Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham. Tel. 55774. 


















































COUNTRY ESTATES, Stud Farms 
and Residences in Ireland. Consult 
MORRISSEY & STEPHENSON, M.1.A.A., Auc- 


tioneers and Estate Agents, 19, Clare Street, 
Dublin (Phone 61830). DETAR SS 
DEVON. For Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, apply to CHERRY & CHERRY, 
Ltp., 14, Southernhay West, Exeter (Tel. 3081). 
EVON and 538.W. For 











COUNTIES. 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—RIPon, 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 3204). 
ASTBOURNE AND EAST SUSSEX. 
For all selected residential properties.— 
CHARLES SIMMONS, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., Grove 
Road, Eastbourne (Tel. 6080). oe 
ENGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841. 
—PROCTER & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Winder- 
mere (‘Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and London. 
EPSOM, EWELL, etc. Country and 
suburban Properties—J. H. WILKINSON, 
Estate Agent, 28, High Street, Ewell (Tel.: 
Ewell 5177-8). 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Proper- 
ties.—C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester 
(Phone 3165). ; = 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the smaller Period Country 
Houses, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
Offices, 9, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434), and 
37, Winchester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 1234). 

















HAMPSHIRE AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTIES.—CurRTIS & WATSON, Auc- 
tioneers, Land Agents and Valuers, Bank 
Chambers, Alton. Tel. 2261-2. 
HERTS AND ESSEX.—Messrs. CRAWTER 
(Est. 1788), Chartered Surveyors, Turners 
Hill, Cheshunt, Herts, for Sale and Purchase 
of Country Properties. Tel.: Waltham 
Cross 3236. 








pRELAND. Farms and Sporting Properties, 
Hotels, City Residences. Investment Pro- 
perties for sale——Consult STOKES & QUIRKE, 
M.I.A.A., Auctioneers, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
And Clonmel. 
pste OF WIGHT. 
Properties, Houses, 
GROUNDSELLS,_ Estate 
Wight (Tel. 2171). 
KENT & NORTH WALES. A very large 
selection of Properties consisting of Houses 
both modern and of the older type. Bunga- 
lows and Smallholdings with a price range 
from £1,500 freehold to £20,000 freehold. All 
inquiries will receive prompt and personal 
attention. — F. TAYLOR-DOWNES, F.1.A.8., 
F.V.A., F.C.1.A., Auctioneer, Estate Agent, 
Surveyor, Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 
196, High Street (between G.P.O. and Wool- 
worth’s), Orpington, Kent (Tel.: Orpington 
6677, 6 lines). Open all day Sats. Branch 
Offices: Sicilian House, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1 (Tel.: CHAncery 5227, 2 lines), 
and West End Estate Office, 105, Conway 
Road, Colwyn Bay, North Wales (Tel.: 
Colwyn Bay 3341). : 
KENT/SURREY. Dutt’s Gazette FREE 
on application; 200 inspected and selected 
Properties, all types, £1,500 upwards.— 
ROBERT DuFF & PARTNERS, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, Mortgage and Insur- 
ance Brokers, 127, High Street, Beckenham, 
and Branches (BECkenham 0155-6-7). Open 
9-7 all week, including Saturdays. 
LEATHERHEAD, Ashtead and District.— 
HEATON & SONS, 7, North Street, 
Leatherhead (4101-2). __ 
ANOUSSO & WATT, 199, Piccadilly, 
W.1. REGent 4368. Town and Country 
Properties of all types urgently wanted and 
for sale in Home Counties. Prompt surveys 
and valuations. Mortgages arranged. 
N HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers, Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
ORTHERN ENGLAND. Midlands and 
Border country. Surveyors, Valuers and 
Auctioneers with over 35 years’ exceptional 
experience.—B. W. BELTON & Co., LTD., 
2, Park Square, Leeds 1 (Tel. 27757). 
COTLAND. Perthshire, Angus, Inverness- 
shire and Argyll Estates managed. Resi- 
dential and Agricultural Properties for sale 
or purchase.—Jas. W. KING, Factor, 4, 
Charlotte Street, Perth (Tel. 1778). 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. K. MooRE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES.— 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
wates (North and Mid.), Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire—F. TAYLOR-DOWNES, _ F.I.A.S., 
F.V.A., F.C.1.A. (for address see ‘“‘Kent and 
North Wales ’’). 
E HAVE a varied selection of Farms 
and Smallholdings for sale in the 
Eastern Counties. Vacant Possession 
arranged to suit the purchaser. Good finan- 
cial assistance available if required. All 
inquiries will receive our immediate atten- 
tion.—Write or telephone: YOUNG & CLARK, 
1, Norwich Road, Ipswich. Tel.: Ipswich 3966. 
WESTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square, Chelten- 
ham (Tel. 53439); 42, Castle Street, Shrews- 
bury (Tel. 2061); 18, Southernhay East, 
Exeter (Tel. Exeter 2321). ; 
WEST SOMERSET AND NORTH 
DEVON. Seaside and Country Proper- 
ties. — CHANIN Minehead, 
Somerset (Tel. 103). 
WEST SUSSEX. We specialise in Country 
Properties in this area—PRIEST AND 
LyncuH, Old Bank Chambers, 
Sussex (Tel. 276). 


ESTATE AGENTS (Overseas) 


AHAMAS (NASSAU). JOHN F. Mc- 

CartTHY, Realtor, Nassau, Bahama Islands. 
Established 1933. Offers selected listings of 
homes, estates, hotels and investment oppor- 
tunities IN A STERLING AREA where the 
basic attributes of superb year-round climate, 
breathlessly beautiful sea for fishing, swim- 
ming, sailing and geographical position (by 
air, 55 minutes to Florida and 5 hours to New 
York and Montreal), do not change during 
wars, depressions and political upheavals. 


ENYA COLONY.—RIFT VALLEY AUC- 

TIONEERS, P.O. Box 225, Nakuru (Live- 
stock Auctioneers, Land and Estate Agents). 
We maintain an up-to-date and complete 
register of farming and country residential 
properties for sale in all districts of the Colony, 
to suit all purposes and pockets. We also have 
good investment propositions in town and 
building properties. If you are thinking of 
settling or investing in Kenya, let us know 
your requirements and what you have in mind, 
and we will supply full details of suitable 
properties, together with reports. All proper- 
ties offered us for sale are personally inspected 
and reported on by us, before offering to 
purchasers or investors. Our Principal has had 
over twenty-five years’ experience of land, 
farming and livestock in Kenya, and is well 
qualified to advise newcomers or investors. 
Inquiries invited by air mail. 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. MIDLAND 

DEVELOPMENT, LTD., for Farms, Houses, 
Businesses and Building Sites in the rich and 
healthy Midlands area.—Inquiries, with full 
details of your requirements, are invited to 
P.O. Box 212, Gwelo. 





For town and country 
Hotels, ete., apply: 
Agents, Newport, 
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PRINCIPAL 
soy: From Demon Kings I stand no hanky panky. 


I rescue vocal damsels in distress. 


DAME: Life is all knock about for Widow Twankey. 








cat: The Cat’s life is a dog’s life, I confess. 





COLUMBINE: They keep me on my toes while Harlequin is 
Taking his bow with Clown and Pantaloon. 


HARLEQUIN: My curtain line is: I deserve a Guinness, 





After two shows, evening and afternoon. 















ALL: My goodness yes, we’ll all deserve one soon. 


| 
{ 1 G.E. 1648 
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Presented by Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. ltd. Park Royal, N.W.10. 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS MARIE LOUISE HENNESSY 


Miss Marie Louise Hennessy is the eldest daughter of Brigadier the Hon. James Hennessy and the Hon. Mrs. 
Hennessy, of Brook House, Raheny, Co. Dublin, and a grand-daughter of Lord Windlesham 
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OLD BUILDINGS IN A NEW WORLD 


LMOST every day we read of some 
A “threat,” usually well founded, to the 
continued existence of a noteworthy old 
building. It may be a great country house such 
as Rufford Abbey, or a demure dwelling in a 
High Street, such as Wrencote, Croydon, or a 
problem case like the churchless spire of St. 
Andrew’s, Worcester—a spectacular landmark, 
generally admired, but, except as a thing of 
beauty, useless. Less often, yet not infrequently, 
a more heartening item appears to the effect 
that, by dint of the combined operations of 
individuals, voluntary bodies, and the Preserva- 
tion Acts as applied by local authority or 
Ministry, it has been found possible to reprieve, 
repair, or make use of, a building that would 
otherwise have disappeared—a victim to the 
remorseless march (or erratic staggers) of events. 
Recent instances of this kind have been the 
rehabilitation of the Georgian Assembly Rooms 
at Norwich and the raising of £1,500 for the 
reconditioning of the Palladian Bridge at Prior 
Park, Bath. But these cheerful intimations are 
more often connected with the endeavours of un- 
official bodies and trusts, or with the enlightened 
intervention of the Ministries of Works or 
Planning, than with the administration of the 
Acts by local authorities. 

The text has now been issued of the pro- 
ceedings of a conference called recently by the 
Georgian Group at Leamington, attended by 
representatives of local authorities, to review 
the results of the legislation designed to protect 
historic buildings and to see whether and how 
it could be improved. In the course of its Report 
the Gowers Committee remarked that these 
measures are imposing on paper but in practice 
have proved rather ineffective. This has been 
partly due, no doubt, to the fact that not until 
the end of 1944 was it made compulsory for 
buildings of interest to be listed by the newly 
established Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, and for due notice to be given of 
proposed alterations to them, and that not 
till mid-1948 was the way clear for the making 
of Building Preservation Orders in appropriate 
cases. Some 280 statutory lists and 539 pro- 
visional lists have been issued covering about 
half of the country. The conference applauded 
the way in which they are prepared, though 
regretting the drastic cutting down of this 
activity for the sake of economy, and the fact 
that none of them is available to the public. 
It would indeed be useful and instructive if, in 
any case, the Ministry would issue a short state- 
ment of the purpose and principles of “‘listing”’ 
for the information of owners and _ public. 
Listing is designed, of course, to provide a 
respite for. reflection or remedial action before 
demolition takes place, and a strong case was 
established for this interval to be extended from 
the statutory two months to the three months 
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already required in the case of alterations to an 
ancient monument under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act—if not the six months required by 
that Act in the case of demolition. (In France, 
authorities are allowed five years.) Meanwhile, 
Dr. Dalton’s “‘experiment in freedom” has 
released owners from the need of obtaining 
planning consent for small alterations : a good 
thing in general, but one that can easily have 
unfortunate results for a Queen Anne fagade. 
It is a pity that this relaxation was not 
delayed until the vexed question was settled 
of the proper use of a Building Preservation 
Order—the local authority’s only means of 
saying ““No”’ to a listed building’s maltreat- 
ment. One school of thought holds that an 
Order is a weapon of last resort only. Yet the 
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SNOW 


T snows in my soul as it snows on the ground 
And the cold in my soul is the cold of the sound 
Of a snow-laden wind from a maiden-white cloud. 


Very fine are the flakes, 

Very soft is the fall; 

The mother-soft fingers ave weaving a shawl, 

Are folding a shawl where an orphaned heart aches. 


Very still the fields lie, 

Far-sunken and smothered, remote from the sky; 
And the shroud is a gentleness over the green. 

Let nothing be seen, 

Let nothing be heard, 

A songless bough bends for a snow-muted bird. 
And the soul walks alone 

In winter-wide whiteness through silence of stone. 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 
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Act (Sect. 29) clearly states that “‘if it appears 
that it is expedient to make provisions for the 
preservation . ” an Order is the normal 
method of protection. The conference therefore 
urged that Building Preservation Orders should 
be made in respect of all listed buildings that 
ought certainly to be preserved and not be 
delayed until they are actually threatened; and 
that the current dispute as to whether it is the 
function of the Borough or the County to make 
the Order should be speedily resolved. 

On the more difficult question of positive 
maintenance as distinct from negative preserva- 
tion, the conference could only express the 
fervent hope that Mr. Gaitskell will grasp the 
ribbons dropped by Sir Stafford Cripps and 
handle them as sympathetically as his setting 
up of the Gowers Committee implied that he 
might. Nearly everything seems to hang on the 
setting up of the projected Historic Buildings 
Council with funds at its command, in which 
case it was urged that not less than 25 per cent. 
of the Historic Buildings Council’s income 
should be allocated to the restoration of “‘listed’’ 
(as contrasted with the more important 
“designated’’) buildings. Nevertheless, a great 
deal can be done—as was illustrated lately in the 
case of Colonnade House, Blackheath—by the 
horizontal conversion of 18th- and 19th-century 
terrace houses. More liberal licences for such 
conversion would not only give new life to good 
houses but provide accommodation well up to 
modern standards at a fraction of the cost of 
new buildings. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING 


HY has the average farmer shed his 

scepticism of scientific methods since the 
beginning of the last war and embraced so 
wholeheartedly the fruits of research? The 
Agricultural Improvement Council answers that 
before the establishment of a guaranteed price 
system financial success in farming was often 
as much dependent on the farmer’s business 
acumen in buying and selling as upon his pro- 
fessional skill. Nowadays his chance of picking 
a quick profit by his own astuteness in market- 
ing is much reduced, and at the same time it 
has become possible for him to calculate much 
more accurately the probable financial result of 
applying new techniques. No doubt the inten- 
sive propaganda of the county executive com- 
mittees has also had its effect, especially since 
those committees have become assessors of 
individual farming efficiency as well as general 
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directors of local cropping policy, but this propa. 
ganda and advice could not have been iaalf gp 
effective had not increased prosperity supplieg 
the capital necessary for new ventures and ney 
equipment. Now that the farmer has been cop. 
verted to a new belief in the effect of scientific 
projects a problem has arisen for which there js 
no precedent—that of selecting those projects 
for application which are most likely to be of 
national value. The trouble is, according to the 
Improvement Council, that many farmers ang 


growers are too much influenced by their ow) | 
immediate misadventures and too prone to | 
demand action on matters which are not of | 


fundamental importance. 


CARE IN THE USE OF INSECTICIDES 


REALM of scientific technique in which 
the Improvement Council sees possibilities 
of harm being done by too much zeal or by 
misapplication is that of insecticide; and it has 


drawn the attention of bodies concerned with ; 
public health, toxicology and research to the | 


dangers which may attend the use of modem 
insecticidal compounds of high toxicity before 
thorough tests of them have been completed in 
the necessary conditions. Some of the major 
problems involved were described on Wednesday 
to the Royal Society of Arts by Dr. C. Potter, 
Head of the Department of Insecticides at 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. Many 
include, of course, those which arise from any 
serious disturbance of the local balance of 
nature. The application of an insecticide to 
control one species of insect often results in an 
outbreak of another species as a major pest, 
Dr. Potter gave as an example the employment 
of DDT to control codlin moth on fruit trees, 
which frequently leads to outbreaks of red 
spider mite. The DDT, when applied at the 
correct time to control the moth, destroys the 
important parasites and predators of the red 
spider, while the red spider mite itself is 
specifically resistant and, being freed from its 
natural checks, rapidly builds up in numbers. 
This and other instances are sufficient to show 
that the general ecological interactions of an 
insecticide with the insect population to which 
it is applied must be closely studied—and not 
purely the effect on the pest species alone. 


THE PLEASURES OF PAINTING 


IR GERALD KELLY must have met with 

a great deal of sympathy when he recently 
expressed himself as ‘“‘bored with all this 
morality and uplift and education”’ associated 
with the arts. The public undoubtedly is dis- 
couraged from seeking enjoyment from looking 
at pictures by the fear of not ‘‘ understanding” 
them. For this gallery directors and art critics 
must bear the main responsibility. It is true 
that the majority of picture galleries are 
arranged, admirably, for those who already 
possess a certain capacity for comprehension, 
and that the interpreters of the arts tend to 
discourse on aspects, and in terms, among which 
the simple pleasures of vision are rarely 
stressed. The National Gallery, for instance, 
might well adopt the example set by the humane 
rearrangement of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where a ‘“‘ popular” but none the less 
splendid selection of exhibits is attractively 
arranged in the forefront. But Sir Gerald was 
using the word rather broadly when he said that 
“pictures have an immediate message— 
pleasure.’’ That is true of a large number, but 
with others (and they among the most signifi- 
cant) the pleasure enjoyed is the serious one of 
experiencing a deepened and broadened per- 
ception, it may be even a sense of spiritual 
enlightenment. Not everybody enjoys having 
his preconceptions turned upside down, as some 
artists insist on doing. The painful fact is that 
in the arts, as in other aspects of life, we are not 
only now but always reaching the end of a 
tradition beyond which it is the function of 
artists to venture into the unknown. Most of 
them, perhaps, are misguided, but some oi them 
may have the divine spark that will lighten the 
way. Sorting them out is one of the jobs of 
critics and curators, even though the public will 
not be able to share their experiences with 
unadulterated pleasure for a generation, OF 4 
century. 
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NOTES 
By 


Major C. 8. JARVIS 


HE relationship that exists between the 
dog and the cat is puzzling in some ways. 
On the surface there is justification for the 
ancient saying about leading a cat-and-dog life, 
which indicates a general state of hostility, with 
constant quarrels, since the average dog will 
always chase a cat whenever he sees one, with 
a display of what might be taken for savagery. 
Actually, this is usually play-acting, since a cat- 
killing dog, or one with cat-murdering ideas, is 
very much the exception. The fact remains, 
however, that the dog tries to live up to the 
traditional belief concerning the intense dislike 
his race has for the cat, while the cat, for her 
part, reciprocates with a show of feline ani- 
mosity which takes the form of a greatly swollen 
tail and a ferocious expression on her face, 
accompanied by venomous spitting. 

The peculiar thing about this age-old racial 
hostility is that when a dog and a cat live 
together in a house, particularly when they met 
first as pup and kitten, the affection they have 
one for the other borders on devotion, and is 
usually very much warmer than it is between 
two dogs or two cats in similar circumstances. 
In this friendly companionship it is usually the 
cat that acts as the senior and controls the 
situation, especially when they are lying 
together on the hearth-rug in front of the fire. 
One form this discipline often takes is that the 
dog has to submit to what we now call a “ hair- 
do” and general tidying up, whether he likes it 
or not, and if he displays any restlessness during 
this treatment he receives a slap on the nose to 
instruct him to keep quiet. F 

* * 


* 

LONG with the many dogs we have owned, 
we have had, from time to time, a cat also 
on the ration strength, and they have always 
shown this affectionate regard one for the other. 
Our present Scottie affords proof to show not 
only the warmth of the affection that a dog can 
have for his cat companion, but also that a 
dog’s memory is considerably longer than we 
sometimes imagine. From his puppyhood he 
was brought up with a small black cat, to whom 
he was deeply attached, until the unfortunate 
cat, while hunting by night, was caught in a 
rabbit trap, and had ultimately to be put down. 
The Scottie was obviously broken-hearted for 
some considerable time over the disappearance 
of his companion, and even now, after the lapse 
of two and a half years, he cries bitterly if, 
from his seat in the car, he sees a small black 
cat by the wayside which he thinks may possibly 

be his old friend. 


* * 
* 


MONG other gifts I received during the 
Christmas period was a box of superb 
dates from California, which are very similar 
in flavour and appearance to those I met in 
my desert days, so that I am wondering if by 
any chance this is a case of “cast your bread 
upon the waters, etc.’’ Some thirty years ago, 
when I was administering the four big oases of 
the Libyan Desert, a party of agricultural 
experts from America arrived in Egypt in 
Search of the best dates that the country 
produced, which they required for planta- 
tions they were starting in California. They dis- 
covered that the finest dates are grown, not in 
the rich black earth of the Nile Valley, although 
almost every village is set in a grove of these 
palms, but in the desert oases where the soil is 
hot so good, and the farther into the desert one 
goes, the better the flavour of the fruits, because, 
as the Arabs say, the date palm flourishes when 
its roots are in water and its head is in Hell. I do 
not know what the prevailing temperature of 
Hell is, but I used to think that I was getting a 
foretaste of it when the thermometer in these 
Oases stood at about 116 deg. in summer-time. 
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Christopher Stringer 


SLATER’S BRIDGE, LITTLE LANGDALE, WESTMORLAND 


VARIETY of date in which these experts 
were particularly interested was that 
known as the saidi, but when tasting the 
various samples of these dates from. different 
parts of the country they selected one consign- 
ment as being infinitely preferable to others, 
and, as might have been expected, these came 
from the most inaccessible and hottest of all the 
oases, Dakhla. The sheikhs of Dakhla, when 
they learhed that the dates they grew were, 
considered to be superior to any others, were 
greatly flattered, and, the price offered for 
sapling palms being extremely generous, and 
almost beyond the dreams of Bedouin avarice, 
they made a special effort. A hundred selected 
young trees were carried by fast-trotting camels 
across the 240 miles of desert in record time, so 
that they survived the long, hot journey, and 
the consignment was then put on rail to be 
shipped without delay to America. I am won- 
dering, therefore, if the excellent dates I have 
received, which closely resemble the Dakhla 
saidi, are by any chance from the trees I 
obtained for California thirty years ago, and 

which should now be in full bearing. 

* * 
* 

Y references in these Notes of November 17, 
1950, to the gliding flight of the albatross 
have brought me a most interesting letter from 
an instructor of the Royal Naval Gliding and 
Soaring Association, who states that, though he 
agrees that an albatross can soar for days and 
even weeks without flapping its wings, he 
challenges the bird to maintain its position in 
the air without wing beats in glassy calm condi- 
tions. I omitted to mention in my Notes on the 
subject that, when in the days of sail the ship 


that it was following was lying motionless 
with drooping canvas in a flat calm, the 
albatross, being unable to remain on the wing, 
rested on the surface of the water, and remained 
swimming around the vessel like a giant duck 
until a breeze sprang up again. According to my 
correspondent, a steamer logging some 16 knots 
would raise even in a quite flat calm an upward 
current of air in its wake, which would be ample 
to enable the albatross to keep aloft. So, 
apparently, now that steam has replaced sail, 
the bird does not get the short periods of rest 
during calms that it obtained in other days. 
* * 
* 

Y correspondent states that in a sailplane 
the pilot’s great aid to successful soaring 
is a small instrument known as the variometer, 
which indicates rates of climb or sink. It isa 
very simple device, which measures the flow of 
air into or out of a bottle. If the sailplane is 
rising, the atmospheric pressure decreases, and 
to equalise this pressure in the bottle some air 
must flow out of it. This escaping air forces a 
green bulb up a tube which is marked off in 
feet/seconds, and when the sailplane is sinking, 
the air entering the bottle sends a red bulb up 
the tube to indicate the rate of descent. He 
thinks that soaring birds must be equipped by 
nature with a somewhat similar device. Possib- 
ly, he says, this takes the form of a hollow in the 
head with a very small inlet and sensitive hairs 
to measure the flow of air so that they may 
recognise an up-current and stay on it. It is 
now the turn of some ornithological anatomist 
to dissect an albatross or one of the recognised 
soaring birds, to see if this variometer 

exists, and what form it takes. 
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WHAT DO STANDING STONES MEAN? 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN 


Avebury, the famous stone circles of Wilt- 

shire, it may be surprising to learn how 
numerous throughout Britain are standing 
stones in va ious forms. These massive monu- 
ments are usually classified under the four 
headings of stone circles, avenues, menhirs or 
stones standing by themselves, and dolmens or 
cromlechs. The last-mentioned are those pre- 
historic structures of two or more erect and 
unhewn stones, supporting a large, flattish 
stone, the whole resembling a ponderous table 
of stone, which is what the ancient Celtic word, 
dolmen, signifies. 

What do these stones mean? Whence came 
these monstrous symbols? To these questions 
archeologists have been addressing themselves 
in earnestness for the last two and a half 
centuries. The origin and purpose of standing 
stones, however, remain as obscure to-day as 
they did when men first turned their attention 
to them and learnt little more than that those 
living in their vicinity attributed them to the 
Druids. But who were the Druids? Who were 
the Picts. one might as well ask. 

The popular theory ascribing our standing 


"Ts those who know only of Stonehenge and 
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THE STANDING 


STONES OF CALLERNISH, IN WESTERN LEWIS. 


encircles. Thus, he concludes, the stone circle 
came finally to stand alone as the most 
distinguishing and characteristic mark of Bronze 
Age burial. As one of the many excellent 
archeological publications issued by the 
Stationery Office puts it, the stone circle must 
therefore be regarded as the lineal descendant 
of the chambered cairn. 

Standing stones under all the headings I 
have enumerated are common in certain parts 
of Scotland—very common, indeed, when one 
comes to consider how numerous they are in 
some of the northern and western islands. Take, 
for instance, that bare, windswept strip of 
land separating the Loch of Harray from the 
Loch of Stenness, freshwater lochs in Orkney. 
Here, in addition to the famous circle known as 
the Ring of Brodgar, and to the equally well- 
known group called the Standing Stones of 
Stenness, are several stones of ancient and 
cryptic origin. Not far from the latter stood the 
Stone of Odin, which a sacrilegious farmer 
demolished in 1814 while erecting some farm 
buildings. The inhabitants were, indeed, 
relieved that this desecration had been com- 
mitted, not by an Orcadian, but by an incomer; 





MACGREGOR 


The Standing Stones of Stenness, aco: ding 
to the Rev. John Brand, who wrote of them at 


the beginning of the 18th century, were a place | 


of pagan worship. “Many of the countrey do 
say,” he relates, “‘that, in the larger round, the 
sun, and in the lesser the moon, was worshipped 
by the old pagan inhabitants of these isles,” 
People seeking relief from diseases of one kind or 
another walked sunwise, thrice, round the 
Stenness Stones. 

Cases of the worship of standing stones 
within historic times are common, both ip 
England and in Scotland. As late as the closin 
years of the 18th century the concentric stone 
circles at Kirkmichael, in Perthshire, were 
regarded as worship stones. SBonfires were lit in 
close proximity to them on the first night of 
winter, when an ancient ritual was observed, 

Standing stones were long objects of 
idolatry in various parts of the country: in 
the records of the Presbytery of Elgin there 
is mention of a certain Andro Man[n], who 
was accused of having superstitiously and 
idolatrously set up a stone pillar, to which 
he made obeisance. 

After Stonehenge, 


the most important 





“After Stonehenge, this megalithic avenue, circle and 


associated cairns are the most important monument of their kind in Britain” 


stones to the Druids merely relegates them to an 
age which hitherto would seem to have removed 
for many the historical difficulties which their 
existence presents. 

Even exhaustiye correspondence in the 
columns of a London newspaper has done little 
to solve the problem of how, in prehistoric 
times, men transported those monoliths to 
Stonehenge, and reared them in the form in 
which they survive as the finest megalithic 
monument in Europe. Whatever the origin of 
these stones, whether in the form of circles, 
dolmens, or stones standing singly, the con- 
sensus of opinion is that they date from 
Neolithic times. This applies not only to those 
found in Britain, but also to such as exist in 
Brittany, Denmark, Portugal and Sardinia. 

Moreover, as a result of intensive excava- 
tion, it is generally agreed that the circles and 
dolmens had a sepulchral significance. Indeed, 
that eminent archzologist, the late Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, held the view that all stone circles 
were places of burial—a view based upon the 
large proportion which proved to be so. Ander- 
son, citing particularly the Clava Circle, in 
Inverness-shire, draws attention to the way in 
which the sepulchral circle had developed from 
the marginal kerb of the earlier chambered 
cairn. Writing of Scotland in pagan times, he 
remarks that the circular stone setting, 
originating as an adjunct to the chambered 
cairn of the Stone Age, derived its dignity and 
importance during the subsequent period from 
the degradation of the cairn structure which it 


and they were convinced that the fire which 
nearly destroyed him and his house shortly 
afterwards was the punishment wrought by the 
deity he had offended. The Orcadians held this 
monolith in great esteem. Up to the time of its 
destruction, when visiting it they always left 
at it a votive offering in the form of a morsel 
of bread or of cheese or a bit of cloth. 

Pacts, solemn and binding, were concluded 
at the Odin Stone in olden times. In fact, the 
sanctity of oaths and vows taken at this spot 
was recognised right up to the beginning of the 
19th century. Public ostracism awaited him 
who broke any undertaking entered into there. 
Through a hole in the stone, the contracting 
parties joined hands, and in so doing pledged 
themselves in accord with an ancient invocation 
now apparently forgotten. Many a couple 
plighted their troth in this way. 

When I was discussing these matters in 
Edinburgh recently with Lewis Spence, the 
folk-lorist, he recalled that Principal Gordon, of 
the Scots College, Paris, who visited the site in 
1781, instances a case in which a young man 
who had broken a promise of marriage made at 
the Stone of Odin was severely reprimanded by 
the elders of the kirk. 

The hole in this stone was large enough to 
admit of a child being passed through it. In 
fact, Orcadian parents often handed their 
infants through it in the belief that it rendered 
them immune to the palsy. Of the origin and 
purpose of such holed stones (by no means un- 
common in other lands) we have no knowledge. 


monument of its kind in Britain is the megalithic 
avenue, circle and associated cairns at Caller- 
nish, in western Lewis. This splendid array is 
cruciform. Its axis runs approximately north 
and south; and it consists of an avenue 270 feet 
long and 27 feet broad, comprising nineteen 
monoliths, and terminating at its southern end 
in a circle of thirteen monoliths. The diameter 
of the circle is 37 feet. A transverse row of four 
stones extends to the east and to the west of the 
circle. The six stones now remaining to the 
south appear to have formed part of an avenue 
of twelve stones. Lying within the circle is a 
chambered cairn, upon which impinges a second 
cairn. 

These massive monoliths are of native 
stone—Lewisian gneiss, recognised by geologists 
as the oldest known rock in the world. They 
vary in thickness from 6 inches to 20. The 
central stone, standing 1514 feet above ground, 
is the largest of them : it weighs between 5 and 6 
tons. 

“Some of the ignorant vulgar say,” wrote 
Martin Martin of the Callernish Stones about 
1695, “they: were men by enchantment turned 
into stones.”” Others held them to be memorials 
to notable persons slain in battle. On enquiring 
of the islanders what traditions they had con- 
cerning them, Martin learned that they were 4 
place of worship in the time of heathenism, and 
that the Chief Druid or priest addressed the 
people, there assembled, from the big monolith 
at the centre of the circle. To the Gaels these 
stones are known by a name signifying the False 
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Men of Callernish. Indeed, throughout the 
Hebrides the Gaelic term, Na Fir Bhreige, the 
False Men, is commonly applied to a group of 
standing stones. They are also called the 
Tursachan, a word which would seem to indicate 
that their sites were places of mourning. 

Stone circles are by no means uncommon 
in the Outer Hebrides, though none in any 
way approaches that at Callernish. Of the eleven 
recorded in Lewis, seven are situated within a 
four-mile radius of Callernish. 

There exists among the people of Lewis 
a belief shared by peoples dwelling in the 
vicinity of standing stones, both in Britain and 
abroad, that no one can count them accurately. 
Although there are actually forty-eight stones 
in all at Callernish, it is true that two or more 
persons counting them at the same time seldom 
arrive at the same result. In the same way, the 
number of stones comprising the dolmen at 
Essé, in Brittany, is said to be continually 
altering. This is accounted for among the 
superstitious by the belief that these monoliths 
have the power of transporting themselves from 
place to place. Country people in Wiltshire have 
told me that no one could enumerate precisely 
the monoliths at Stonehenge. 

Isolated monoliths, usually 
known as menhirs, may be found 
all over Britain. They are particu- 
larly numerous in the Orkneys, 
in the Shetlands, and in the 
Hebrides. Of the several in the 
Channel Isles the best known 
is Longue Pierre, standing in a field 
at Les Paysans, in Guernsey. Dol- 
mens also occur in the Channel Isles. 

A year or two before the war 
workmen engaged close to Longue 
Pierre, lit against one of its huge 
stones a fire on which to warm their 
billy-cans. This cracked the stone. 
For fear of evil consequences, it was 
hastily repaired. This dolmen is 
now one of the numerous ancient 
monuments placed under the care 
of the Guernsey States. During 
the occupation of these Isles, the 
German troops, while trenching 
within a few feet of it, were careful 
not to damage it in any way. The 
Channel Islanders often refer to 
their dolmens as Druids’ Altars. 
Yet, the name, Les Creux des Fées, 
seems to show that the countryfolk 
imagined at least one of them to 
have been of faery origin. 

After nightfall, few abroad in 
the vicinity of Le Catiroc, I am 
told, dare approach Le Trépied, 
lest their so doing might be re- 
garded as an intrusion by those faery 
tevellers who are said to transform 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE RING OF BRODGAR, 


human beings by magic. At this same spot witch- 
craft practices were common on Friday nights in 
olden days, especially at the full moon, when un- 
clothed revellers danced round the dolmen to the 
accompaniment of weird and obscene incanta- 
tions. Guernsey witches were said to be able to 
fly without the aid of broomsticks. A charge 
frequently laid against poor wretches believed 
to have been witches was that they had con- 
vened at Le Trépied on a Friday night to take 
part in a witches’ dance, in the course of which 
they had screamed their defiance at Notre Dame 
de la Roche, across the tide-race, singing in 
chorus : 

Qué, hou, hou, 

Marie Lihou! 

To the fate that overtook those violating 
the dolmens’ sanctity the folk-lore of the Channel 
Isles contains many allusions. What befell Sir 
Richard of La Haye de Puits when, in Norman 
times, he destroyed one of them, in order to 
obtain material for the castle he was building? 
The curse this interference brought upon him 
and his family he sought to mitigate by be- 
queathing his castle for use asa nunnery. But 
the curse, they say, now fell upon the poor nuns. 
Many of the older inhabitants of these islands 
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recite, in their own Norman-French patois, an 
ancient curse which, they declare, visits, to the 
third and fourth generations, the descendants of 
those who treat dolmens sacrilegiously. 

In the legendary of the Channel Islands the 
quantities of limpet shells found in the dolmens 
when excavated are explained in this way. Le 
Thus, the demon who guards every dolmen’s 
treasure, changed all of it into worthless shells 
and autumn leaves, in order to prevent its 
falling into the hands of prying archaeologists. 

Among the more celebrated of Britain’s 
menhirs is the Thrushel Stone, in Lewis. Nine- 
teen feet of this monster stand above ground. 
Its width is about 6 feet, its maximum thick- 
ness nearly 4. The girth at its base is but an 
inch or two short of 16 feet. Hebridean tradi- 
tion has it that it commemorates a victory of the 
Morrisons over their hereditary enemies, the 
MacAulays. It is, of course, much older than 
either of these clans. 

The largest monolith in Scotland is that 
situated near Forres, in Moray, and known as 
Sweno’s Stone. This monument of Celtic art of 
the 10th and 11th centuries stands 23 feet above 
ground. It was brought from the Covesea 
quarries, near Hopeman, roughly a dozen miles 
away. The only “travelling ’’ menhir 
in Scotland is said to be that at 
Quoyburray, in Orkney. Every 
New Year’s midnight, they say, it 
strides down to the Loch of Broad- 
house to dip itself in the water. 
The Orcadians add that no one 
witnessing it on the move survives, 
which explains how folk-lorists have 
difficulty in meeting anyone claim- 
ing to have seen it in motion. 

Country folk are usually careful 
not to disturb standing stones, fear- 
ing untoward consequences. An 
agricultural worker at Avebury told 
me that some years ago an un- 
accountable illness visited members 
of his own family who had merely 
spoken slightingly of the circle 
there. 

What is said to have happened 
as recently as the middle of the 19th 
century, when a farmer had the 
temerity to remove a standing stone, 
the following story relates. 

On the face of a brae at Achor- 
achan, one of the large and pros- 
perous farms in Glenlivet, in Banff- 
shire, there is an upright stone, 6 
feet of which stand above ground. 
This stone is greatly respected by 
the glen folk, largely on account of 
the series of calamities believed to 
have followed the imprudent re- 
moval of it. 

About 1850 Captain Grant, an 
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once the scene respectively of pagan worship and witchcraft 


old campaigner in the Napoleonic Wars, retired 
from Active Service, and settled down in his nat- 
ive glen, resolved to devote his remaining years 
to the peaceful arts of husbandry. With zeal 
and energy he expended large sums of money on 
improvements, fencing his land, draining much 
of it, and erecting new farm buildings. In the 
last of these enterprises he was hindered through 
the scarcity of stone in the locality. Indeed, for 
a time his work was entirely held up. 

“Ay, Sandy,” said he to his overseer, “this 
is a fine state of affairs! Glenlivet has plenty 
water for whisky, but no stone for houses. But 
we'll not be beat, Sandy ! No, we’ll not be beat ! 
We must complete our task if it should mean 
going to the top of Ben Rinnes for stones. But 
let us first make a thorough search nearer at 
hand. What about the big stone on the brow 
of the brae? Yoke the beasts to the sledge and 
bring it over. It will make a capital lintel for 
the byre.”’ 

“What stone, sir?’’ asked Sandy. “Surely, 
not the Standing Stone?” 

“That’s the stone I mean,’ replied the 
Captain in no uncertain tone, for he was a man 
who had been accustomed to giving orders, and 
always insisted on getting his own way. ‘‘The 
stone’s of no earthly use where it is,’”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘As you yourself know, Sandy, every 
spring it’s in the way of the plough.” 

“Well, sir,’”’ Sandy observed, ‘“‘stones may be 
scarce in the glen; but I wouldn’t meddle with it.”’ 





SWENO’S STONE, NEAR FORRES, MORAYSHIRE. 


‘Why not?” asked Captain Grant, already 
showing resentment that his direction was not 
being instantly complied with. 

“Well, it’s not a common stone; and it 
shouldn’t therefore be put to a common use. 
You see, it’s sacred. It was once part of a 
church. Anyway, it’s been there a long, long 
time; and, after all, it doesn’t take up much 
room. The place would look odd without it. 
Besides, it’s unlucky to tamper with things of 
that sort.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ retorted Captain 
Grant in derision. ‘‘Downright nonsense ! 
When I was a lad in the glen, I used to believe 
that kind of thing. The wars have knocked all 
those superstitious notions out of me. Sandy, 
we're living in utilitarian times. It matters not 
whether it was part of a church or of a castle. 
Bring the stone over! Ill risk the ill-luck !”” 

Very grudgingly, Sandy obeyed, muttering 
the while to himself. ‘‘ No regard nowadays for 
anything ! It’ll be a dear stone to him in the end. 
However, I warned him.’’ 

In course of time the Standing Stone of 
Achorachan became the lintel of the byre. But 
it was soon obvious that all was not well at 
Achorachan. 

A virulent disease, they say, broke out 
among the cattle. No cure could be found. 
All the cattle-doctors in a county famed for its 
agriculture were summoned in turn. The disease 
spread irremediably, says tradition in Glenlivet. 


Sa 
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The cattle began to die. It looked as though | 


not a beast would survive. Ruin faced the 
Captain. 

“This is the most terrible enemy I’ve ever 
encountered,”’ he declared. ‘‘A hidden enemy. 
moreover. There’s nothing for it, Sandy, but to 


slaughter the remaining beasts, and bury the oe 


carcases. It’s all most extraordinary.” 

“IT know what’s the matter with the 
beasts,’”’ says Sandy. ‘“‘It’s the Stone !”’ 

““The stone—the gravel, you mean? Non. 
sense, Sandy! Nonsense!” 

“No, no, but the standing stone you made 
me take from the brae.”’ 

Captain Grant remembered. ‘If I’ve made 
a mistake,’ said he, by this time greatly 
humbled by misfortune, ‘‘I hope I’m not above 
admitting it. We must get the stone back to 
its own place on the brae.”’ 

Local assistance was immediately sum- 
moned to remove the byre’s lintel. The sledge 


was brought forth. The Captain himself, anxious " 


to make amends for his perversity, lent a hand 
in re-erecting the stone upon its old site. There- 
after, according to tradition, the murrain among 
his beasts abated. 

A mere coincidence, you may say. Whether 


coincidence or not, the Glenlivet folk believe the 7 


story, and recite it as I have just rendered it. 
Scarce as building stone still is in Glenlivet, no 
one would again seek to utilise the standing 
stone on the brae at Achorachan. 


It is the largest monolith in Scotland and is decorated with Celtic carvings of the 
10th and llth centuries. (Middle) THE THRUSHEL STONE, ISLE OF LEWIS. (Right) LONGUE PIERRE, NEAR LES PAYSANS, 
GUERNSEY, THE BEST KNOWN OF THE CHANNEL ISLAND MONOLITHS 
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GAME-COCKS AND GAMESTERS 


in the coops on the poop of the Marlborough, 


N May, 1794, a fine game-cock was clapped 
I .anded by Captain Berkeley, along 


com: 
with corion fowl which were to serve as sea- 
stock. : : 

The \Jarlborough sailed with the fleet under 
Lord Howe, and was heavily engaged in the 
victorious action of the First of June when the 
Marlborov:zgh’s masts were all shot away, and 


the coops on the poop smashed. When the main- 
mast was shot away, leaving about eight feet of 
the stump, the game-cock flew to the stump and 
began to crow and beat his wings. The crew, 
knowing the habit of fighting birds when victori- 
ous, took this for an omen and fought with fury. 

When the Marlborough reached the 
Hamoaze, and the story became known, people 
travelled from many parts of England to take a 
look at this cock which typified the English 
fighting spirit. A silver medal was struck, by 
order of Admiral Berkeley, and the game-cock 
who went to sea lived in famous retirement at 
Goodwood, with freedom of the parks, and the 
medal suspended from his neck. 

The last of the famous line of cock-breeders 
and fighters, William Gilliver, lived at Cockspur, 
Polesworth, and an interview with him appeared 
in Fry’s Magazine in March, 1909. About 60 
years before the interview, William fought and 
won a main against Lord Berkeley in Battersea 
Fields, and between 1888 and 1908 took game- 
cocks to Lille. One of his cocks had the habit of 
leaping on the body of its defeated opponent 
and crowing lustily. 

William Gilliver was great-nephew of the 
famous Joe Gilliver, who fought cocks for George 
III and George IV in the Royal Cockpit at 
Windsor, and he fought a famous main at 
Lincoln, in 1815, when there were seven battles 
for 5,000 gns. each. He won five. 

In one of Hogarth’s prints of the cock-fight, 
of which there have been many reproductions, 
a shadow thrown on the cock-pit is from the 
basket suspended above, in which is a gambler 
“basketed ”’ for not paying his debts. He is 
shown offering his watch as a pledge, and one of 
the principal figures is a blind nobleman who 
never missed a main he could possibly attend 
aad who ‘‘ watched ”’ by ear. 

Preston, in Lancashire, was a famous cock- 
fighting centre, and the Lord Derby of the time 
was one of the best judges and breeders of game- 
cocks. His feeder was Paul Potter, to whose 
skill Lord Derby owed much of his success, 
coupled with the fact that Lord Derby’s walks 
on his estates ensured a plentiful supply of 
young birds of first-rate blood. 

Other great patrons were Lord Lonsdale 
(when he was Sir James Lowther); the Duke 
of Northumberland, who fought regular mains 
with a Mr. Fenwiek, at Alnwick and Hexham; 
Lord Mexborough, the Duke of Hamilton, Sir 
H. G, Liddell and Mr. Halton. ‘‘ Cocking 
George” (Mr. George Onslow), the out-ranger 
of Windsor Forest, was another avid participant. 
His post was a sinecure, for the out-rangership 
was instituted for the protection of deer in 
Windsor Forest. But in 1641 it was decided 
that no part of Surrey, except Guildford Park, 
which was afterwards granted away, belonged 
to the Forest, and the sinecure post thereafter 
carried a salary of £500 a year, increased during 
the Ameriéan war, when votes were valuable, 
to £900. 

_ At the height of the cock-fighting days, the 
chief pits in London were the Cock-pit Royal; 
one at Moss Alley, Bankside, Southwark; and 
the New Pit, Hoxton, where a famous series of 
mains were fought between the gentlemen of 
Islington and Hackney for 5 gns. a battle with 
50 gns. for the odd battle. 

The Royal Cockpit in St. James’s Park was 
taken down in 1810, and the governors and 
trustees of Christ’s Hospital met on the spot on 
the day the lease expired and ordered immedi- 
ate and complete demolition of this pit. 

he “basketing”’ previously mentioned 
took place when any cock-fighter had indulged 
in foul play, as well as when he had failed to pay 
his debts. One old story runs that an inveterate 
cock-fighter who had been trussed-up was so 
excited by the cock-fight going on beneath him 


ney 


that he kept shouting “ I’ll lay six to four ”’ to 
the amusement of those below, and one of their 
number, guessing that this fever for play was 
the cause of his being ‘‘ basketed,’’ paid his 
debt, and added a small sum with which the 
previously bankrupt gamester won 100 gns. 
How uncertain the result of a cock-fight 
could be is instanced by a recorded report of a 
cock-fight at Newcastle. A badly pounded cock 
seemed to be down and out and bets of ten 
guineas to a crown were being made, when the 
seemingly dying cock, which the other was 
pecking in triumph as it lay on the ground, rose 
and killed its adversary in three swift strokes. 
Blood ran high and fierce round the cock- 
pits, and it is not easy to resurrect the violent 
passions of the gamesters, even in imagination. 
An extreme instance of the lengths to which 
men became almost mad with passion over the 
result of a main lies in the story of a man called 
Ardesoif, of Tottenham, the son ofa rich cheese- 
monger. One of Ardesoif’s birds refused to 
fight, and he had it roasted to death. The others 
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By HOOLE JACKSON 


Cock-fights were held on land adjacent to the 
hush-shops, with look-outs posted to give 
warning of any informer. 

In league with the hush-shop was the expert 
spur-fitter. His knowledge of this craft was 
often passed down to him by father or grand- 
father, who had likely enough visited Knowsley 
to be tutored by Lord Derby’s own spur-fitters. 
Radcliffe, in Lancashire, was a great sporting 
centre, thick with hush-shops. It was the hub 
of a mining and weaving area, and the sport- 
minded colliers and weavers were as keen as 
their lords on the old sports. One of the last 
bull-baitings there took place as iate as 1838. 
No sooner was the bull-ring destroyed than the 
race-course beside the Irwell was prepared. In 
the first year of its use, the stand collapsed, and 
many people were injured. Racing ceased on 
this course in 1876. 

Lord Wilton, of Heaton Paik, sent one of 
the last bulls to be baited by dogs trained by the 
colliers for that purpose. Sometimes the bull 
would toss the dogs into the Irwell, and now and 


Picture Post 


THE COCK-PIT IS FROM THE BASKET SUSPENDED ABOVE, IN WHICH IS A 
GAMBLER ‘BASKETED’ FOR NOT PAYING HIS DEBTS. HE IS SHOWN OFFERING 
HIS WATCH AS A PLEDGE” 


present tried to interfere, but Ardesoif resisted 
violently, and threatened to kill any man who 
interfered. In this excited state, bordering on 
delirium, he fell down in a fit and died. 

Sometimes, game-cocks attacked men. 
Stories of their pertinacity when beaten off with 
a stick were common, and many instanees are 
recorded in old volumes. A fox that had seized 
a hen was attacked and killed by a game-cock 
belonging to a well known Somerset breeder. 

In the heyday of this sport challenges were 
printed frequently, giving the terms for the 
mains, and the odds. It was also usual for 
clauses in the leases of farms and cottages to be 
inserted, ensuring the right of walking a certain 
number of game-cocks. 

The Lord Derby of those times was in the 
habit of sending a van-load to tenants on his 
lands north of Manchester, from Knowsley, and 
the sporting colliers and weavers kept cock- 
fighting alive long after it was necessary to hold 
the fights in secret. Like the kiddleywinks of 
Cornwall, Lancashire had its ‘‘ hush-shops ” 
where the unlicensed beer-sellers supplied the 
public. They gained their name by the strict 
rule of silence. When a “ guest ’”’ entered, the 
glass of beer was put before him; payment was 
not made at the time, but by secret arrangement. 


then cause excitement of an unexpected kind 
by breaking free and scattering the crowd. 

Bear-baiting is recalled on this traditional 
site, and also near the same river in Manchester, 
where a note in one of Lord Kenyon’s diaries 
records that ‘‘ Wm, Robt, James, and Thomas 
Radcliff were fined for causing a bayre to be 
bayted upon Saturday being the 18th of March 
1587-8, at the bull-ringe neere the conduite in 
Manchester.” 

The 18th century brought the zenith of 
cock-fighting, but the sport began to decline 
after the mid-century until it revived again in 
1793, and the golden age of the wagers and 
gaming succeeded it. ‘“‘That beats cock- 
fighting ’’ passed into the currency of English 
sayings, to linger as a reminder of the wide 
popularity of the sport. The wild scenes round 
the cock-pit gave place to the enthusiasm of the 
race-courses, to which, in eur own day, has been 
added that of the football-ground. 

Cock-fighters, mighty wagerers, they are 
gone, along with the bucks and dandies; along 
with the London which has changed so much 
in little more than a hundred years that those 
who haunted the clubs and coffee-taverns would 
be hard put to it to recognise the old city, apart 
from a few old corners, alleys and streets. 
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GROWING PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL 


without soil. This has been practised in 

laboratories by plant physiologists for 
more than 100 years. Woodward, an English 
scientist, in 1699 made experiments with plants 
in water and recorded his results. Early in the 
19th century considerable work was done by 
a number of research workers on plants fed with 
nutrient solutions and grown in sand and other 
neutral media. The main object of these experi- 
ments was to observe the behaviour of plants 
under conditions which permitted close and 
accurate observation of the effects of feeding and 
environment without the results being affected 
by the numerous variables present in soil. The 
knowledge gained was used to improve the 
cultivation of plants in soil. 


"TT withou is nothing new in growing plants 





A SMALL TANK SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SOILLESS CULTIVATION WITH VYERMICULITE, A MATERIAL ALLIED 10 
(Right) THE SAME TANK FILLED WITH VERMICULITE AND PLANTE 


Nutrient solution is poured into the projection at the end 


MICA. Glass wool is being placed round a metal grid. 
WITH TWO MELONS. 


To-day, the systems employed 
are in three groups :— 

First, cultivation in a nutrient 
salt solution, introduced by Dr. 
Gericke, of California University. 
In this method the plants rest on 
a wire grid covering a tank con- 
taining the nutrient solution and 
the plant roots are permanently 
immersed in the solution. The wire 
grid has a loose covering of shavings, 
wood wool, or similar material to 
exclude light. Dr. R. H. Stoughton, 
of Reading University, and I 
made extended trials of this system 
in 1935 and 1936, when it was 
clearly shown that for it to operate 
satisfactorily it is necessary to have 
the climatic and daylight conditions 
of California. 

Second, cultivation in sand, 
now being used by large numbers 
of amateur gardeners and com- 
mercial growers. This has the 
advantage of a low cost of install- 
ation. The plants are fed by 
pouring a nutrient solution on 
to the surface or by sprinkling 
the surface with a mixture of the dry salts and 
watering these into the bed. The best results 
are obtained by using the nutrient salts in 
solution; the dry salts differ in solubility, and 
this causes wide variations of the salt con- 
centration at the roots of the plants. With 
correctly balanced nutrient solutions excellent 
plants can be grown in sand beds, equal in 
every way to those obtained from soi]. One 
objection to the use of sand beds is that any ex- 
cess of the solution fed to the plants runs to 
waste; another is the difficulty of avoiding loss 
of moisture, which increases the salt concentra- 
tion round the roots. 

The third type of system is cultivation in 
gravel or cinders. One of the advantages of this 
method is that the use of a much coarser aggre- 
gate allows mechanical sub-irrigation of the 
plant bed. The equipment consists of a storage 
tank containing the nutrient solution. This is 


A GOOD CROP OF 
AND FED WITH A NUTRIENT SOLUTION 


By S. R. MULLARD 


connected by an inlet pipe to an electrically- 
driven pump, which in turn is connected to 
an inlet pipe at the bottom of the plant tank. 
Both of these tanks must be watertight. The 
plant tank is filled with gravel or cinder (size 
3% inch) and when the pump is started the 
solution rises in the tank to a point just below 
the surface, at which level it passes through 
a small outlet pipe and is collected in a cup 
fastened to a rocking arm of a switch in the 
pump circuit. The downward movement of this 
arm breaks the electrical circuit and stops the 
pump. The solution then flows back by gravity 
to the supply tank. The whole operation in 
a large installation takes about 14% hours, but 





MELONS GROWN 


the manual work is completed in 10 seconds, 
which is the time required for resetting the 
switch and emptying the contents of the cup. 

The main objections to this system are the 
high cost of the installation, and the necessity 
for analysis of the nutrient solution at regular 
intervals so that the salts removed by the plants 
can be replaced. Its advantages are the con- 
siderable saving in labour and freedom from 
disease and soil-borne pests. The system is 
mainly used for perpetual-flowering carnations; 
if grown in this way, they give twice the number 
of blooms per plant that they produce when well 
grown in soil. 

A substance known as vermiculite has been 
found very useful as an aggregate instead of 
sand, gravel or cinders. It is derived from a 
material allied to mica, large deposits of which 
are mined in Africa. It is a complex hydrated 
aluminium-iron-magnesium silicate and _ is 


IN VERMICULITE 


included in the mica-bearing minerals. *Vhen i § 
is subjected to high temperatures, the wate & 
between the scales evaporates, forcing thes: 
apart and leaving cellular particles which ay § 


sterile, light in weight, and highly rete tive o 7 


air and water. The processed ore is nov, ten to § 


fifteen times its original volume. There are ty | 
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distinct types of vermiculite. The most comm & 
is nearly white in colour and is used in large 


quantities by the building industry. This grag 

is strongly alkaline and is therefore of little yg 

in horticulture. ; 
The other grade is grey to brown in colour § 
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and when correctly processed gives an agij © 


reaction. 
raising seeds and propagating plants from 
cuttings. 


roots in a much shorter time than 


large and healthy plant can be de- 
veloped. Seeds, including 
considered difficult to germinate, 
respond freely in horticultural ver- 
miculite which has been saturated 
with a nutrient solution. There is 
no damping off and the medium can 
be used for several sowings. 


by soaking the vermiculite in water. 
Soft-wood cuttings root very quickly 
and produce very strong roots; for 
example, the side shoots and tips 
from sweet peas become well-rooted 
plants in fourteen days and carna- 
tion and chrysanthemum. cuttings 
in three weeks. For 
cuttings a mixture of half horticul- 
tural vermiculite and half sand is 
recommended by the makers, and, 
among subjects classed as difficult 
with other composts are Daphne 
Cneorum, Euonymus alatus, Rhododendron 
vupicola, Elaeagnus pungens, and Cornus cans 
densis, which can all be rooted without heat. 
A major advantage of this medium is the 
very light weight of the particles which cling t0 
the roots when the seedlings or rooted cuttings 
are transplanted. During this operation the fine 


root hairs and growing tips receive very little [ 


damage. This is shown by the lack of visible 
check or wilt after their removal. With heavier 
soil or sand composts some damage is inevitable, 
especially to the root hairs. The extent of the 
wilt of plants after transplanting can be col 
sidered a measure of the damage caused. Plants 
obtain nearly all their food, other than the 
carbon dioxide, from the air, through the root 
hairs which grow outwards just above the grow 
ing tips. Individually, these root hairs ate 
invisible to the unaided eye and generally grow 
bunched together. 


Piants develop strong and healthy 
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This provides an ideal medium fy © 
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in soil composts or sand. This large » 
root system makes it possible to cut | 
out intermediate stages of trans- | 
planting and potting, and also pro- | 
vides a strong base from which a [ 
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Beds for cuttings are prepared | 
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THE TROUGH SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION, WITH GLASS WOOL USED AS A “WICK,” APPLIED TO A 
FRAME. One end has been filled with vermiculite and planted with strawberries. 
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CUTTING ROOTED IN VERMICULITE 


In 1949 I designed a sub-irrigation system 
which makes full use of the strong capillary 
action between particles of vermiculite. This 
unit consists of a plant tank which can be made 
of wood, iron or aluminium, and which contains 
the plant bed of vermiculite, previously satu- 
rated in a nutrient solution containing all the 
essential nutrient salts and trace elements. At 
the bottom of the tank is a small watertight 
metal trough which extends two inches beyond 
each end of the tank. This trough contains an 
inverted U-shaped metal grid which is sur- 
rounded by chemical-free glass wool. Feeding is 
done by pouring nutrient solution into either of 
the projecting ends of the trough. As both ends 
of the trough project they can be used to level 
the whole unit, when filled with the solution. 

It is impossible to over-saturate the plant 
bed, as any excess siphons over the sides of the 
trough and runs to waste. This loss of solution 
can be avoided by inspection of the surface of 
the bed: if this is moist, further feeding is 
delayed. The system will operate with a mixture 
of half sand and half horticultural vermiculite, 
but will not work with sand alone. The addition 
of sand prevents the plant bed from sinking and 
allows it to be used for plants such as perpetual 
flowering carnations, which remain in the bed 
for periods of two years. For plants in frames 
the system shows considerable economy in 
labour costs, as the frame lights need to be 
moved only for ventilation. 

The sub-irrigation trough unit fitted to 
window-boxes has no projections at the ends, 
but a funnel in the middle of the window-box 
through which the trough is filled. 

Another system of feeding plants by sub- 
irrigation of the plant bed in which a mixture 
of horticultural vermiculite is used has been 
designed by Dr. A. Rhodes, of the I.C.I. 
Research Station at Jealott’s Hill, Berkshire. 
Here the sub-irrigation unit consists of a supply 
tank from which the solution flows by gravity 
into a drain-pipe mounted in the middle of the 
bed. The base of the concrete plant bed is raised 
in the middle and forms a triangle with the 
drain resting on the apex. The quantity of the 
solution fed to the plants is regulated by raising 
or lowering the level of the solution tank, and 
draining channels are provided to carry away 
any excess solution. This waste can be elimi- 
nated by ordinary care in adjusting the level of 
the solution until the contents of the plant bed 
are just saturated. I have seen excellent crops 
of tomatoes grown by this method. 

As with the other sub-irrigation systems 
described, there is a considerable saving in 
labour and also complete control over the con- 
centration of the nutrient salts fed to the plants. 
It will be seen that the introduction of horticul- 
tural vermiculite has removed the disadvantages 
of the earlier sub-irrigation system in which 
large Supply tanks and frequent testing of the 
futrient solution were necessary. Pumps for 


lifting the solution from the supply tank to the 
plant tanks have also been eliminated. 

Nutrient solutions of high salt concentration 
can be stored in small supply tanks and can be 
fed to the plants by injecting the correct amount 
into the water supply from the water main. 
Specially designed apparatus is available for this 
purpose, and thus the plants can be fed with 
any predetermined mixture of the nutrient salts. 

Extravagant claims have been made on 
behalf of mixtures of chemical fertilisers for 
feeding plants grown without soil. The law 
demands that the contents of each package of 
fertiliser are declared on the label, and a com- 
parison of the declared values is easily made. It 
is sufficient to say that there is no fertiliser 
mixture which will meet the exact needs of all 
plants. For general glass-house and frame crops 
I have found that the best compromise is to use 
one mixture for tomatoes and another for all 
other plants. Tomatoes require careful treat- 
ment, especially in the early stages of growth, 
when overfeeding or water will encourage the 
growth of stem and foliage and cause the first 
truss of fruit to grow high up on the stem, anda 
reduction in weight of 
the total crop. In all 
soil-less cultivation it is 
essential that the plants 
receive adequate sup- 
plies of the trace ele- 
ments, iron, boron and 
manganese. Some 
plants, such as roses, 
tomatoes and hydran- 
geas require compara- 
tively large quantities 
for good results, while 


carnations thrive on 
minute amounts. 
Fortomatoes grown 


in vermiculite, sand, or 
a mixture of these, I 
have found the follow- 
ing percentages satis- 
factory: nitrogen, 6.6 
per cent.; phosphoric 
acid (soluble), P20s, 3.4 
per cent.; potash K,O, 
10 per cent. ; with added 
magnesium from mag- 
nesium sulphate. The 
trace elements are made 
up as tablets containing 
sufficient iron, boron 
and manganese for dilu- 
tion in one gallon of the 
nutrient solution (made 
from the powder con- 
taining the major ele- 
ments). 

For the feeding of 
other plants the mixture 
contains nitrogen, 5.5 
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per cent.; phosphoric 
acid (soluble) POs, 5.3 
per cent.; potash KO, 
8.4 per cent.; with 
added magnesium and 
trace elements. : 

There are many 
who question the wis- 
dom of growing plants 
without soil, and who 
express doubts as to the 
quality of food crops 
grown by such methods. 
On this point it has been 
shown that in the pro- 
duce tested, including 
tomatoes, all the known 
nutrient values con- 
tained in god _ soil- 
grown produce were 
abundantly present, and 
there seems no reason 
why this should be 
otherwise. The _ soil 
alone actsas an anchor- 
age for the plant roots 
and as a carrier for the 
nutrient salts in solution 
on which the plants 
feed. Soil contains 
bacteria, beneficial and 
harmful to plants. Itaiso contains many insect 
enemies to plant life, and many of these live and 
multiply on weeds and decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. The soil varies in its structure from heavy 
clay to fine sand and the surface of cultivated soils 
tends to cake and thus seal the roots from the 
free aeration so necessary for their growth. 

The concentration of nutrient salts is 
unknown and varies considerably during the life 
of the plant. In my opinion the alternative 
offered by soil-less cultivation is much nearer to 
the conditions required for perfect cultivation. 
With vermiculite the anchorage for the plant 
roots is an inert, sterile compost, free from pests 
and injurious salts. It is moisture-retaining and 
by the sub-irrigation system remains. fully 
aerated. It can be supplied with the correct 
concentration of nutrient salts throughout the 
life of the plants. Root growth, being unre- 
stricted, is much more rapid, and the larger root 
system promotes and supports the growth of 
larger and better plants. The use of this very 
light material for the rooting medium has the 
additional advantage of avoiding damage to the 
roots in transplanting. 
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PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS GROWING IN 





WHICH CAN BE FLOODED WITH 


NUTRIENT SOLUTION FROM A TANK BELOW THEM 
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EN GLISH RUSHLIGHT-HOLDERS - 


HAT “small blinking taper made of 
rush,”’ as Doctor Johnson defined the rush- 
light, has assumed a remarkable import- 
ance in modern conceptions of primitive 
cottage life. Rushlight-holders have long been 
a delight to collectors of peasant equipment 
such as they can seldom have proved to their 
original possessors, and recent reproductions 
abound. It may be advisable, therefore, to 
stress at once that rushlights apparently had no 
place in English homes until the mid-17th 
century; that their bleak little glimmer became 
important in cottage and servant quarters only 
when laws and taxes to protect the candle trade 
prevented the home manufacture of more 
adequate lights, and that their continued use 
into the late 19th century created a working 
demand for rushlight-holders more recent than 
is realised by those who regard these attractively 
functional bygones wholly as_ picturesque 
antiques. 
Rushlights find no place in the voluminous 
and carefully kept Household Books (1612-1640) 
of Lord William Howard, although payments 
for ‘“‘candell rushes vj4”’ were frequent. Rush- 
lights appear to have been little known until 
the Commonwealth period, and to have become 
popular in the Southern Counties only during 
the second half of the 17th century. Aubrey 
in 1673 noted that “the people of Ockley 


in Surrey draw peeled rushes through melted 
yields a 


grease, which sufficient light for 





18th-CENTURY RUSHLIGHT-HOLDER 

AND A FUNNEL-SHAPED CANDLE 

SOCKET SPIKED INTO A HEAVY 
STANDARD OF TURNED OAK 
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RUSHLIGHT-HOLDER AND CANDLE 


SOCKET OF A TYPE MADE IN THE 
LATE 17th CENTURY 
ordinary use, is very cheap and useful, and 


burns long.” 

The use of rushlights became more wide- 
spread following the imposition of the 1709 
candle tax. The Act made it illegal to buy 
candles otherwise than from a public shop, fair 
or market. Candles could be made for home 
use only after one had secured a _ permit, 
renewable annually and costing one shilling per 
head of the family. This tax did not apply to 
“‘rushlights made at home and passed only once 
through grease or kitchen stuff and not at all 
through any tallow melted or refined.’’ The 
candle-making industry was further protected 
by the prohibition of oil-burning lamps for 
domestic use; only those burning fish oil were 
permitted. This tax on light was not repealed 
until 1831. 

Gilbert White, writing to the Hon. Daines 
Barrington in 1775, recorded that 51% hours of 
rushlight cost one farthing and that “their 
average burning life is half an hour...a 
pound of common grease may be procured for 
fourpence, and about six pounds of grease will 
dip a pound of rushes, and one pound of rushes 
may be bought for one shilling, so that one 
pound of rushes, medicated and ready for use 
will cost three shillings . . . In a pound of dry 
rushes (peeled), which I caused to be weighed 
and numbered we found upwards of one 
thousand six hundred individuals.” 

The foundation of the rushlight is the 
common soft rush (Juncus effusus), found in 
moist pastures, lake sides, and along the banks 
of slow flowing streams. Its thin, tough outer 
covering encloses a very light, porous pith. 
Such rushes are at their best for rushlights and 
candlewicks in the early autumn when they 
were cut with a reaping hook and tied into 
small bundles. Then, according to Gilbert 
White, “they must be flung into water and 
kept there, for otherwise they will dry and 
shrink, and the peel will not run.”’ 

Later, almost the entire peel was removed; 
the tip of the rush was cut off and the skin 
peeled downward from point to base; a narrow 
rib of skin left in position supplied the pith 
with necessary support and strength. On 
special-purpose rushlights a second strip of 
skin was left diametrically opposite to the 
first. This made such rushes burn more slowly, 
although with less light; Gilbert White called 
them ‘watch lights’ and commented that 
“they give a dismal light.’’ Rush peeling was a 
specialised occupation: as late as 1885 the 
Census Instructions Index, listed ‘‘ Rush Peelers 
for Rushlights.”” The prepared rushes were 
later laid out on a drying ground to take the 
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dew for several nights, after which they were 
bleached and dried in the sun. 
The grease, to which a little beeswax go FF 
mutton fat might be added to stiffen the rushes © 
and make them burn longer with less smoke 
was melted in a grisset, or rush-boat. This was 
made of heavy iron, capable of retaining the 
heat and keeping the grease liquid for a con. 
siderable time. It was pointed at each end and 
shaped like a canoe, about ten inches long, with 
three short feet and a long handle projecting 
from the side. 
Singly the dried rush piths were draw, 7 
slowly through the melted grease so that it 
soaked into them. As they were withdrawn the 
grease solidified. The process of passing through 
the grease was repeated and the finished rush. 
lights were placed to dry on a sheet of bark, 
Rushlights varied from twelve to thirty inches 7 
in length, each absorbing twenty times its own 
weight in grease. @ 
A link between the rushlight proper and 
the tallow candle with a cotton wick was th | [ 
rush candle. This had a core of pith with two 7 














ribs of peel extending beyond it by which it é . 
could be hung from the candle-dipping frame, — a 
Milton, in Comus (1634), refers to the light of Pp 
‘‘a rush candle from the wicker hole of some v 
clay habitation.”” Their feeble illumination was n 
less than that obtained from a cotton wick dip, n 
and a writer in British Apollo (1708) expressed | 1 
wonder that ‘“‘a Rush Candle should bum © t 
longer than a Cotten one.’’ Such candles were |) a 
used in the sockets sometimesfoundincorporated 
in rushlight-holders. n 
Rushlights were seldom used in the t 
Northern Counties and Scotland, where slips of <3 
split fir wood were preferred. The best fir for the 7 ¥ 
purpose was obtained from bogs and morasses, iz 
though moss-fallen fir was rather less popular. | = a 
New fir was fortified by being dipped in melted 7 
resin. The work of splitting the fir wood wa Fi 
supposed to equal payment in cash for bed and © a 
breakfast. These splits were highly resinous, and | a 
burned with good light. They were stored ina 3 


fir cradle kept near the fire, dry and ready for } 
use. F 

Rushlights were too slender to stand u- 
supported in candle sockets, and their use 
prompted the design of an iron stand consisting 
of a pair of nippers kept tightly closed by either 
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LATE 18th-CENTURY HOLDER WITH 
FUNNEL CANDLE SOCKET ON TURNED 
OAK BASE 
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IRON RUSHLIGHT-HOLDERS. Two with cast-iron bases diated half of 18th century) and the third with a tripod foot (mid-18th 


century). 


a weighted lever or a spring. The correct 
position for the burning rushlight in the nippers 
was slanting slightly upwards from the clip, but 
more horizontal than vertical. Any surplus 
melting grease then tended to trickle down the 
rush where it would be consumed or caught at 
the nipper without falling off. A rush measuring 
about one foot would be held at the extreme 
end; a, longer one would be nipped near the 
middle and moved forward as the flame neared 
the holder. 

Rushlight-holders were in the main of 
wrought-iron, usually roughly finished by 
blacksmiths anxious to make these humble 
appliances in the shortest possible time. Each 
smith tended to follow a pattern favoured 
locally, but varying each example slightly 
according to the material that chanced to be 
available in his forge. 

Table rushlight-holders were in the great 
majority. Until the 18th century such a holder 
consisted of a vertical stem rising from a spike 
driven into a heavy block of oak and termina- 
ting in a tapering pincers-like clip. The upper 
end of the stem was flattened, and immediately 
below this swung a movable arm, one end 
flattened to match the stem, the other and 
longer end continuing in a U-shaped curve to 
end in a counterweight, often in the form of a 
candle-socket. This weight was sufficient to 
close the nippers firmly and thus 
grip the rushlight in the required 
position. Occasionally during the 
18th century the jaws might be 
held closed by a strong spring. 

Iron was expensive in the 17th 
century and the feet of rushlight- 
holders consisted first of heavy 
cubes of undecorated oak. Then 
came the plainly turned cylinder, 
followed by the cone or inverted 
flower-pot form with slight orna- 
mental turning such as grooving. 

As iron became less expensive 
early in the 18th century, the rush- 
light-holder might rise from a foot 
composed entirely of wrought-iron. 
The early iron foot, continuing 
throughout the period, was a plain 
tripod, and the tips of the spread- 
ing legs were bent to form flat feet. 

Furniture in the homes of the 
peasantry became less crude in the 
18th century, which enabled a four- 
legged rush-holder to be used with- 
out danger of falling. Two pieces 
of flat iron rod, broadened at each 
end, were welded to the foot of the 
stem in the form of a cross, and 
then gracefully shaped into a high 
dome or into double curves. E xtra 
weight might be given by welding 
an iron ring or square to the feet. wd 
Low domes of cast-iron four inches 
or more in diameter were some- 
times used as feet in the late 18th 





century, the stem being screwed or riveted into 
position. 

Numerous variants are found of these 
basic types of table rushlight-holders. The 
stem might be given a spiral twist to ensure a 
safe grip when carried. Chamfering and incised 
lines belong to the late 18th century and after- 
wards. The counterweight might take the form 
of a long cylindrical knob or be curled into a 
decorative scroll. A candle-socket might be 
made separately from iron hammered into 
cylinder shape and welded or riveted to the 
arm, but more usually a narrow funnel-shaped 
socket was drawn from the metal of the arm 
itself. Another popular socket was formed of a 
spiral of thick iron wire, square in section; the 
candle was moved up and down by a bar run- 
ning within the spiral. The ends of the clip that 
held the light were usually plainly straight: 
towards the end of the 18th century trifid ends 
became general in better-quality examples. 
Sometimes the clip was widened and each 
member shaped centrally so that a candle might 
be placed there if desired. 

Cast-iron was used for table rushlight- 
holders from the late 18th century and stem 
and tripod feet were usually miniature copies 
of contemporary tripod tables. In such a 
holder the counterweight was provided by a 
slight increase in diameter along the length of 














FLOOR STANDARD HOLDERS WITH SPRING ADJUSTABLE 


CLIPS AND CANDLE SOCKETS 





(Right) EARLY 19th-CENTURY HOLDERS OF WROUGHT-IRON SPIKED INTO TURNED BLOCKS OF HEAVY OAK 


the swinging arm. 
highly decorated. 
Floor standard rushlight-holders were made 
for use at the spinning wheel and similar employ- 
ments. These averaged four feet in height and 
at first were supported by heavy oak blocks; 
later some stood upon wrought-iron tripod legs. 
The rushlight clip and the candle socket were 
fitted to a carrier which could be moved up and 
down the stem and was gripped by a friction 
spring. Where a spike was required for inser- 
tion into a wooden base the lower portion of the 
stem was of greater diameter than the upper 
two-thirds, enabling the spike to be made 
stronger, and steadying the holder by its extra 
weight. At the welded junction a wrought-iron 
stop was fixed to prevent the carrier from slip- 
ping unnoticed to the floor where the flame 
might cause a fire (when this safety precaution is 
omitted a holder should be suspect : reproduc- 
tions of most types have been made for at least 
25 years). The stem top was fitted with a 
decorative finial, sometimes of cast-brass, more 


The clip ends might be 


usually of turned iron. 


A spiked rushlight-holder of the table type 
might be inserted into the top of a wooden 
standard, sometimes plainly square, octagonal, 
or turned, supported by a foot of hard oak. 
Such lights were not adjustable. In another 
frequent type the standard was pierced at 
regular intervals with square holes 
for the fitment of a rushlight-holder 
equipped with a leg bent at right 
angles to the upper. A fourth and 
now uncommon type of standard 
had a stem consisting of two up- 
rights, one rising from the support- 
ing base, the other holding the clip 
and constructed to be moved up or 
down on the ratchet principle. 

The now scarce pendant rush- 
light-holders, were made for use in 
raftered buildings; others designed 
for suspension from cords stretched 
across the room have been termed 
‘weavers’ holders.’”’ Such a holder 
was made with a centrally placed 
swivel joint. The clip might be 
welded to a ratchet similar to those 
found on adjustable pot hooks. An- 
other form of pendant rushlight was 
adjusted by means of a friction 
spring similar to those found on 
standard:. 

Yet another form of rushlight- 
holder was made with a spike at 
right angles to the clip, to be driven 
into a wall or beam. Even simpler 
was a device for holding a rush- 
light that appeared in the mid-18th 
century and consisted of a spring 
clip resembling tweezers and 
mounted on a turned wooden base. 

The photographs illustrating this 
article ave of exambles in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 








OBODY knows where the apes of Gib- 
N raltar came from, nor how long they 


have been there, the only wild monkeys 
in Europe. The general assumption is that 
they arrived in the dim past when Gibraltar 
was still part of the African mainland. They 
are quite large, tailless animals, on all fours 
about the size of an Airedale terrier and are 
scientifically known as Macacus sylvana. At the 
beginning of this century they were about 200 
strong, but the continual increase in military 
buildings and population gradually forced them 
higher and higher up the Rock, where the 
vegetation was not so dense as it is to-day. There 
they settled in family domains, but as time 
passed and food became scarcer the colonies 
began to fight among themselves and their 
numbers were greatly reduced. 

During this period the apes kept up a con- 
stant guerrilla warfare against the invaders, 

- making well-organised and courageously led 
sorties after food. No house, barracks or other 
building was safe from attack, and they are 
even reported to have carried out an amphi- 
bious operation on to the British Fleet. On one 
famous occasion, when the Governor was hold- 
ing an official reception, the apes descended in 
force while the guests were at cocktails, cleaned 
up the entire banquet carefully laid out in the 
dining-room, and withdrew under a covering 
fire of well-directed crockery. 

There has long been a tradition that if the 
apes ever leave Gibraltar the British must go 
too, and the Royal Garrison Artillery units 
stationed on the Rock have always taken a great 
interest in them; when the fall in their popula- 
tion began to be noted in 1913, a master gunner 
warrant-officer was given the task of feeding 
them, in addition to his normal duties. At about 
the same time the combination of dire tradition 
and decreasing apes seems to have reached the 
ears of the Colonial Office, and some official 
monies were found for feeding them. To-day, 
an official Officer in Charge of Apes receives a 
grant from the Colonial Office of 4d. per ape per 
day payable quarterly in advance, and has to 
make a half-yearly official Return of Rock Apes 
to London. Last year the grant amounted to 





WINNIE WITH HER SON WINSTON, WHO WAS NAMED 
AFTER MR. CHURCHILL. Mick is his father 
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MAJOR SKELTON, OFFICER IN CHARGE OF APES AT GIBRALTAR, WITH MICK, 
LEADER OF THE QUEEN’S GATE PACK 


£148. This officer, usually a major, has been 
appointed regularly since 1915. 

I had no trouble in getting a permit to 
visit the Upper Rock, and the Security Officer 
made an appointment for me to meet Major 
W. O. Skelton, Officer in Charge of Apes, at 
5 p.m. that day. Driving a car up the worst 
Swiss mountain passes is child’s-play compared 
with driving up the incredibly engineered roads 
that reach to the summit of the Rock, often 
with only a slim iron railing between you 
and a sheer precipice of 
several hundred feet. 
I found Major Skelton 
and a sergeant in an old 
gun emplacement study- 
ing the foot of the Rock 
through binoculars. The 
major turned to me with 
a broad grin and an 
even broader North 
Country accent. 

“Afraid you’re out 
of luck—the devils seem 
to be raiding some fig- 
trees down there by the 
Y.M.C.A. We had a call 
that a raid was in pro- 
gress, SO we’re more or 
less at action stations, 
but they seem to be 
sticking to the trees 
and not getting into 
any worse mischief.” 

“Are they often a 
nuisance?” I asked, 
turning to the sergeant. 

“You bet, sir! If 
they get into the 
Y.M.C.A. the chap in 
charge locks himself in 
the top room and phones 
the police, and then 
they alert us and there’s 
no end of a to-do! 
Only two days ago I 
was talkin’ up here to 
Captain Fitzgerald in 
his office and old Gun- 
ner came in and wiped 
ink all over the place 
and out again before 
you could say knife ! ”’ 


The Major and Sergeant Portlock know 
every ape by name, and can even recognise them 
at a distance by their walk. There are two packs, 
they told me, the Middle Hill pack of 12 apes, 
led by Gunner, aged 8, and the Queen’s Gate 
pack, twenty strong, led by a tough four-year- 
old called Mick. The former formed to-day’s 
raiding party. 

“Couldn’t I go up and photograph the 
Queen’s Gate bunch? ” I asked. 

“‘T’m sorry, but that’s very much a Defence 
Area and no civilians are allowed in under any 
pretext. However, I won’t feed them here to- 
morrow morning, so if you come up again 
around 4.30 we should have ’em all lined up for 
you.” 

Next day I was there on the dot, to find 
Major Skelton again peering through his bino- 
culars. 

“The blighters are still at those fig-trees, 
but I think they are coming up—ah, yes! 
There’s Belinda coming up that wall! And 
there’s Winnie with her baby. Where’s Bess? 
Can you see her, Sergeant? ” 

““She’s_ still down Devil’s Gap way, Sir; 
Mick’s just gone down again to chivvy ’em up— 
never seen such a dawdler as old Bess.”’ 

Every ape has its official name, and every 
new-born one is promptly named and re- 
corded. 

The major produced a copy of his 
“Return of Rock Apes as at June 30, 1950,” 
and I hastily copied down a few entries : ‘‘ Name: 
Bess, sex: F., age: 12. Born: Gibraltar, July, 
1938. Parents: Not known. Pack: Queen’s 
Gate.”” ‘‘Name: Madison, sex: M., age: I. 
Born: Gilbraltar 3rd July, 1949. Parents: 


Father: Gunner. Mother: Madeleine. Pack: 
Middle Hill.” Occasionally under ‘‘ Remarks ” 
I read ‘‘Rec’d. from N. Africa. Arrived 


Gibraltar 14th June, 1944.” Apparently, during 
the war, Mr. Churchill was much perturbed 
about the decline in the number of apes on the 
Rock, and it is believed that a few males were 
imported from N. Africa at his instigation 
between 1942 and 1944. Major Skelton told 
me that care has to be taken to avoid in-breed- 
ing, so that this new blood was very timely. 
“We keep only one adult male in each 
pack,” he said, ‘to avoid fighting. The males 
do not mature until they are 4 years old, but 
once they’re over 3 it gets a bit risky. For 
example, old Mick surpassed himself; we had 
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seven ycungsters by him, and he only 3% at the 
time. Next year’s going to be a bit tricky, 
because we’ll have two males both coming of age 
at once. Last time that happened Jack and 
Monty got scrappin’ and poor Monty almost 
had a leg torn off; we had to destroy him. We 
never send away any females, but the zoos are 
always glad to take the males when they’re one 
or two years old.”’ 

“But isn’t there room enough on the Rock 
for the young males to have their amours in 
peace and privacy? ’’ I asked. 

“Yes, but the point is that the females 
won't have anything to do with them. They 
know well enough not to ask for trouble, for 
if old Mick catches them he’ll go in left, right 
and centre and we’ll have a stretcher case 
before we know where we are.” 

“Does he go for the females, too? ” 

“Only in a warning way, and, of course, 
in the way of business. Old Gunner’s got tusks 
on him two inches long: he gives those girls 
hell sometimes! I’ve seen the scars on them. 
Of course, they fight among themselves, but 
never anything serious.” 

“What about the infants? ” 

“Oh, Mick’s a very good father. He keeps 
an eye on all of them, and if one screams he’s 
on the spot at once to see what’s wrong and 
get them out of trouble.”’ 

By now the apes were in sight, bounding 
up the cliff close by. In a minute or two the 
first one came ambling along the wall towards 
us with an enquiring look on its face, with 
another not far behind. 

‘Ah, there’s David ! He’s going to be a big 
man some day. He’s only one now and just look 
at him! Hullo, Beatrice ! What have you done 
to that leg? Limping, eh? ’”’ He turned to me. 


TZ, 


‘‘Poor old Beatrice was almost exiled by the 
pack last year. She was more or less the leader 
and still chief lady, and then Mick came on, and 
the other girls found she’d lost most of her teeth 
and kicked her out; she was missing for three 
days. However, Mick found her, and she came 
back and had her youngster and now all’s well. 
Ah! Here’s Belinda. Dear old Belinda—she 
used to be tricky, but now she’s had her baby 
she’s all right. She’s Beatrice’s daughter, and 
always follows her mother at tea; she’s the 
living image of her mother.” 

All this while David was squatting peace- 
fully on the wall beside Major Skelton, stealing 
peanuts out of his pocket and occasionally giving 
me a suspicious and wary look. Then a mother 
appeared along the wall, walking on all fours 
with a minute black infant hanging on upside 
down beneath her, with its arms round her neck. 

““Now here’s someone you must meet,” 
said the Major. ‘‘That’s Winnie and Winston. 
He’s only three weeks old and a fine boy for his 
age. Headquarters Royal Artillery wrote to 
Winston Churchill to ask if he’d mind the 
child’s being named after him; he didn’t reply 
himself — too busy I suppose—but his secre- 
tary wrote back that Mr. Churchill wished to 
acknowledge our letter and would be deeply 
honoured. Come on, Winnie ! Come up and say 
how-do-you-do ! ” 

Winnie gave one look at my extended hand, 
bounced six feet sideways, nearly dislodging 
Winston, and hopped up on a rock. The Major 
then led me over to a flat concrete roof where a 
tempting display of grapes, lettuce leaves and 
carrots was laid out. Most of the pack was there, 
feasting away, old Mick in a point of vantage 
at a corner, keeping an eye on everybody. The 
two infants had climbed down off their mothers 
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and were nibbling grapes, their pale pink ears, 
faces, hands and feet standing out incongruously 
against their short black hair. 

I cautiously approached Winston for a 
photograph; he sat up on his hind-legs and 
delivered what I took to be an impassioned 
speech of welcome, or was he warning me to 
keep hands off his raw materials? At all events, 
his mouth was working nineteen to the dozen, 
although. not a sound came forth. The Major 
was delighted. 

“That shows he likes you! When they 
natter at you it’s a sign of friendship.” 

He came up too, grabbed the biggest grape 
handy and leapt up on to his mother’s shoulders, 
where he proceeded to grip hard on to her ears 
and deliver an even more impassioned address, 
which didn’t look at all friendly to me. A sudden 
squawk behind made us turn. Two females 
were facing each other over a carrot. 

“Oh, that’s Joan! She’s an awful spitfire. 
Infects the others, too. She and Maureen some- 
times combine against Portlock and me.”’ 

By now the entire pack had taken on human 
characteristics for me, and I was beginning to 
know them each by name. I wandered round, 
taking photographs, but the light was getting 
rather poor, as it was nearly 7 p.m. Mick was 
digesting on an Olympian height; the girls had 
collected around the two mothers in what 
looked like a mothercraft class, and the young 
males were exchanging stories in the Club be- 
tween two rocks. 

I felt that the safeguard of Britain’s power 
in Gibraltar was secure in the hands of Major 
Skelton and Sergeant Portlock. I shook hands, 
climbed into my car and crawled down the pre- 
cipices of the Rock in bottom gear, back to the 
town. 


REARING ORPHAN BARN-OWLS 


on a farm in a village some miles 

from the school. One morning 
towards the end of last summer term 
(the date was actually July 12) he woke 
up to find a young barn-owl on the 
lawn in front of his house. That same 
night the headlights of his car picked 
up a second young bird squatting on 
the gravel of the drive to the house. 
Exactly how these birds got to earth we 
never knew. They were still covered 
with fluffy down, so that the idea of 
their having flown there was out of the 
question. They were obviously disturbed 
in their nest by the workmen engaged on 
repairs to the roof of a neighbouring 
barn, although the workmen denied all 
knowledge of them. 

As the end-of-term examinations 
were soon to begin, and as it was quickly 
realised that two young birds with such 
tremendous appetites would need a 
considerable amount of attention, I was 
asked to take them over. The art mas- 
ter had fed them for two days on dead 
mice, and had kept them in a waste- 
paper basket. I transferred them toa 
tabbit-hutch, which held both comfort- 
ably and which I darkened with old 
black-out material. I found that straw 
So easily became entangled in their 
talons. 

Then began the business of finding 
food for them. A gamekeeper on the downs near- 
by promised all the young rabbits he could spare 
after feeding his ferrets, and he kept his promise 
well. It was a good thing he did, for, before the 
holidays began, the two birds were consuming 
at least one rabbit a day. To begin with I 
Temoved all the bones from the rabbit flesh and 
§ave it to the birds together with the fur. 
Later on I left the bones in after crushing them. 
Both bones and fur reappeared in the pellets. 
The birds took water only sparingly. 

There was a marked disparity in size 
between them, owing to the difference in their 
ages. This difference was also clear from the 

erent stages in the development of their 
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plumage. The larger bird was already showing 
clear indications of its normal plumage before 
the summer holidays began, whereas the smaller 
bird was still heavily covered in down. 

They were in this condition when the end 
of term arrived and I decided to take them 
home with me for the holidays. I carried them 
in a ,home-made box intended for pet mice. 
The journey was uneventful, apart from the 
attention which they drew to themselves by the 
loud hissing noise they always made when dis- 
turbed. Sometimes this noise bore a striking 
resemblance to a man’s snoring. 

Once at home I was able to clean a coal- 
cellar for them. Hot-water pipes passed through 
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the room, so that it was quite warm. 
It measured about 8 ft. by 6 ft., so that 
they had plenty of room for exercise. 
A week after my arrival the larger 
bird was in full plumage and could fly. 
The second bird was about a week 
behind the first one in its develop- 
ment. 

The appetites of both the birds grew 
with increasing age. I went out nearly 
every day to shoot rabbits for them. In 
due course they were each eating a small- 
ish rabbit a day. I also caught mice 
for them. Both became remarkably 
tame, as will be obvious from the 
accompanying photograph. When they 
could fly they would perch on the 
hot-water pipes near the ceiling of the 
cellar. As they grew older they devel- 
oped another noise in addition to the 
hissing. This new .sound was rather 
like a cat’s soft mewing. They also 
screeched occasionally when I gave 
them a mouse or a portion of rabbit. 

I was keen to see what their 
reactions would be to a live mouse, 
so I found an old mouse-trap which 
caught the mouse alive. When I gave 
them the live mouse they would hold 
it in their talons and kill it almost 
immediately. They would then swallow 
the mouse whole. I never saw them 
actually pouncing on the live prey, 
although I often witnessed their prac- 
tising pouncing on inanimate things like twigs 
on the floor of the cellar. They loved to flap 
about in a bowl of water. 

My experiences of the holidays had con- 
vinced me that I just could not hope to continue 
feeding them at such a rate in term time, 
especially in the winter term. I brought them 
back to school so that all my friends could see 
what handsome birds they now were. We kept 
them in a dark cellar for one week-end, and the 
next night deliberately left the cellar window 
open. In the morning they were gone—probably 
to join others of their species in the church 
tower at the end of the High Street. We have 
never seen them again to recognise as ours. 
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1.—THE HOUSE ON ITS MOOR WITH THE FINTRY AND GARGUNNOCK HILLS RISING BEHIND 


GRIBLOCH, KIPPEN, STIRLINGSHIRE— | 
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THE HOME OF MR. and MRS. J. M. COLVILLE 


Built in 1938-39 on a site with a magnificent view, Gribloch is a house planned for outlook. Its architect, 


Mr. Basil Spence, 


has shown that subtleties of composition and refined detail are perfectly compatible with a modern design 


HERE can be few houses in the 
British Isles that command a finer or 
more extensive panorama than Grib- 

loch. Standing up on a moor some twelve 
miles west of Stirling, it looks out on the Gram- 
pians spread across the north-west horizon 
in what seems one continuous range from the 
peak of Ben Lomond prominent to the west- 
ward as far as Ben Vorlich, with the Ocnils 
showing up away to the east. To the Sasse- 
nach, who knows that the Firth of Forth 
bites into the right side of Scotland, it often 
comes as a surprise to discover that the valley 
of the Forth extends as far west as Ben 
Lomond, which supplies some of the streams 
forming its headwaters. It is a broad valley, 
bounded on the south by the Fintry and 
Gargunnock Hills, and Gribloch is sited on 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


one of their spurs (Fig. 1) south-west of the 
village of Kippen at a height of 550 ft. 
The house is named after the moor on the 
edge of which it is built. The site was deliber- 
ately chosen for the sake of the panorama : 
Gribloch is first and foremost a house with 
a view. 

But it is also a notable expression of 
contemporary taste in country house design, 
or—to be strictly accurate, since no new 
country houses have been built for a decade 
—of the taste prevailing immediately before 
the war. The foundations were laid in June, 
1938, and the house was occupied on Decem- 
ber 16, 1939. It is thus one of the very last 
country houses to have been built before the 
curtain descended. But for two or three 
years before war broke out, while the storm 


clouds gathered, it needed both courage and 7 
faith to embark on building enterprises, and 7 
very few new country houses came into 
existence. Among those that did two in the 
south have previously been described in these 
pages : Charters, near Sunningdale (Country 
LiFE, Nov. 24, Dec. 1 and 8, 1944), and Land- 
hurst on the slopes of Ashdown Forest © 
(Feb. 18, 1949). Charters is a large house F 


even by pre-war standards and uncompro 


mising in its design; Landhurst, not nearly E 
so big, flirts with Regency ideas. In size and & 


in character Gribloch comes between the two. © 


When the first so-called functional houses 
of Continental inspiration appeared over here 
in the late twenties, the new gospel was 


preached by its enthusiasts in all its stark © 


austerity. Architecture had suffered from 
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2.—_THE SOUTH-WEST WING WITH THE DISTANT GRAMPIANS FAINTLY SHOWING ON THE LEFT 
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3.—“A HOUSE IN THE HEATHER.” FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


























4.—THE SOUTH FRONT FRAMED BY BIRCH TREES: THROUGH WHICH A VISTA HAS BEEN CUT 








5.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT WITH A SHALLOW CONCAVE CURVE AND BOWED END 
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a surfeit of zstheticism; asceticism came to 
take its place. But few took kindly to the 
new style, which by disdaining architectural 
clothes sought to make a virtue of nakedness, 
even when it was all skin and bones. Looking 
back over twenty years we can see how crude 
many of the first experiments were, and how 
almost any kind of gaucherie could be 
explained away by the magic word “func- 
tionalism.” By the late ’thirties there were 
signs that humanism was again asserting its 
claims. Few clients were willing to accept 
a permanent life in clinical surroundings or 
the degree of exposure to storm and sun glare 
which the modernist’s predilection for large 
areas of glass entailed. At the same time, 
there were architects and clients who were 
tired of styles in the period sense and could 
not see why a house designed for the living 
conditions of to-day should not look modern 
and feel like a home. This twofold ideal has 





7.—THE APPROACH THROUGH THE TREES AT THE END OF 
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found expression at Gribloch, which was the 
outcome of prolonged thought and discussion 
between the architect, Mr. Basil Spence, of 
Edinburgh, and his client, Mr. Colville. Some 
assistance was also obtained from Mr. Perry 
Duncan, a New York architect. Altogether 
a year was spent over the consideration of 
plans before finality was reached and work 
was started. Building, once begun, was car- 
ried out with remarkable speed, so that it 
was all but finished when war was declared. 

Gribloch is pre-eminently a civilised 
house, one in which the architectural ideals 
of balance, rhythm, scale and the proportions 
of voids to solids have been very carefully 
worked out and applied to a plan that for once 
can be called beautifully functional. Para- 
doxically, it is those who hold most rigidly 
the Puritanical formulas of the new doctrine 
who indulge in the wildest licence. The 
liberal-minded have more respect for liberty 
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6.—A SWEEP OF LAWN GOING UP TO THE WEST SIDE, WITH PLANTINGS OF BROOM AND HEATHS 


than to pierce windows and throw out solid 
balconies in shapes and places that affront all 
sensitive eyes. At Gribloch one is never 
offended in this way. The more one looks at 
the elevations after studying the plan, the 
more one admires the subtleties in the com- 
position, the symmetries achieved in an asym- 
metrical frame, the contrast of curve with 
straight line and of curves with each other, 
and the unity of scale set by the window 
shapes. These civilised refinements go with 
the sharp outline and clean surfaces that are 
congenial to contemporary taste. In the near 
views the parapet shows a clear-cut skyline; 
one would assume a flat roof; but actually, 
as can be seen in Fig. 6, there is a roof of very 
low pitch, and it is covered with copper, 
contrasting green, as it has oxidised, with 
the white walls. 

Because one looks north-west and north 
to the distant mountains, it was not easy to 














THE SERPENTINE DRIVE. 








(Right) 8—THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
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devise a plan which would allow the view to 
be seen from the principal rooms and at the 
same time admit as much sunlight as possible 
and afford some shelter from the prevailing 
westerly winds. Three different and largely 
conflicting considerations had to be recon- 
ciled, and the result is not a compromise but 
a brilliant solution of the problem. A two- 
storeyed bow, pointing north-west and light- 
ing the living-room and principal bedroom, 
provides the spectators with their view of the 
ever-changing scene of cloudscape, mountains 
and moors (Figs. 2 and 3). To obtain a sun- 
trap there could have been two parallel wings 
running out due south, but awkward angles 
would have resulted at the junction of the 
west wing with the bow-ended living-room 
and bedroom. This wing was, therefore, 
turned to the south-west and set at right 
angles to the living-room, so providing a 
wider welcome to the sun and more room for 
the swimming-pool in the shelter of the wings 
(Fig. 9), as well as giving better views of the 
mountains from the drawing-room windows 
and bedrooms above. The awkward angles 
would now occur in the hail lying between the 
wings but for the clever use of curves. Nash 
skilfully exploited the rounded forms of bows 
and quadrants to disguise the joints of streets 
meeting obliquely. Mr. Spence has used 
a similar device in his plan for this house. 
The hall is an ellipse. It was first to have 
been circular, but an elliptical form permitted 
more space between the wings. On the en- 
trance front a shallow concave curve has 
given a suave solution to the problem of the 
splays (Fig. 5). The kitchen and services are 
accommodated in a wing kept subordinate 
and running out eastward. 

Splayed wings have been used in other 
modern houses, for instance by Mr. Maufe at 
Yaffle Hill in Dorset and by Mr. Amyas 
Connell at High and Over near Amersham, 
both built in 1930 and both commanding fine 
views. Indeed, the freedom of planning 
which the use of splays and curves admits 
was foreshadowed at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury by that sensitive connoisseur of land- 
Scape, Sir Uvedale Price. In his Essay on 
Architecture (1798) there is a passage, quoted 
by Mr. Christopher Hussey in The Picturesque, 
that adumbrates a house planned for outlook 
which is almost prophetic of Gribloch and its 
kind. He is referring to a site surrounded by 
picturesque views. 

If the owner of such a spot, instead of 
making a regular front and sides, were to 
insist on having many of the windows turned 
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9—SPLAYED WINGS MAKING A WIDE SUN-TRAP ON THE SOUTH SIDE AND 
The peak of Ben Ledi shows away to the left 


towards the points where the objects were 
most happily arranged, the architect would 
be forced into the invention of a number of 
picturesque forms and combinations which 
might otherwise never have occurred to him; 
and would be obliged to do what so seldom 
has been done—accommodate his building to 
the scenery, not make that give way to his 
building. 
“The invention of a number of picturesque 
forms and combinations” is precisely what 
has resulted at Gribloch from the adoption of 
a plan for outlook. If one takes them in suc- 
cession from the entrance front, north, round 
by west to south, in the sequence of Figs. 7, 
5, 3. 6, 2, 4, 9, the appositeness of Price’s 
dictum will become apparent. 

But before looking more closely at the 
house we will note the approach to it. The 
drive describes a great S in ascending the 
slope of the hill, though this is not apparent 
in the distant view (Fig. 1) taken with a 
telephotu lens. It cuts through a long belt of 
conifers, on the far side of which the garage is 
placed (Fig. 11); then bending sharp right, it 
breaks through the trees again (Fig. 7), bring- 
ing you to the north front, where it describes 
a circle in front of the entrance door (Fig. 5). 

This entrance front is in itself a balanced 
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10.—LOOKING OUT ACROSS 
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SHELTERING THE SWIMMING-POOL. 


composition but not completely symmetrical, 
for the bowed end, answering the right- 
angled terminal on the left, leads the eve on 
and leaves one guessing, like a navigator 
doubling a headland at sea, what one is going 
tu find on rounding it. The use of curves has 
made it possible for the elevations to be 
merged into each other. In Fig. 3 the bow 
has become a bastion, effectively taking 
charge, and brings the entrance front into 
relation with the wing. At a distance a still 
wider composition is obtained when the ser- 
vice wing comes more prominently into the 
picture on the left (Fig. 1). 


As you walk round to the south, the con- 
vex form of the staircase window begins to 
come into sight and in the partial view 
(Fig. 2) is seen echoing the bow on the other 
side of the south-west wing. On the southern 
axis you are conscious at last of reaching 
a point of stability as you confront the tall 
vertical openings of the great window 
(Fig. 9). You are no longer impelled to walk 
farther; vou stand and look. The sense of 
moveinent has ceased; this fanned-out com- 
position is self-sufficient. The formal lay-out, 
with the swimming-pool and sentinel vews, 
and the axial vista cut through the birchwood 


THE SWIMMING-POOL THROUGH THE SOUTH- 
WARD VISTA: THE REVERSE VIEW TO FIG. 4 
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southward (Figs. 4 and 10), have the effect 
of firmly anchoring the house to its setting. 
In many modern houses the staircase window 
is made an important feature—sometimes 
when there is no hall of any size to light as 
there is here. The vertical treatment recalls 
that of the huge window lighting the hall at 
Charters. In both houses the dividing piers 
(they are too broad to be called mullions) 
perform the zsthetic function of the columns 
of a portico as the central feature of a classical 
elevation. 

After making this preliminary voyage, 
led on as we have been by the lines of the 
building, we can turn to details. The walls, 
of 14-in. cavity brickwork, are roughcast 
white to a pleasant, slightly uneven texture 
that softens the shadows. Relief to the wall 
surfaces is produced by giving a shallow 
projection to the window surrounds. The 
windows themselves are steel casements 
painted white and set in wood frames. Valu- 
able elements in giving interest to the ele- 
vations are the balconies accenting focal 
points—the ends of the wings, the curve of 
the bow and the entrance porch; the delicate 
ironwork lends shadow patterns to the wall 
surfaces. Here one is conscious of a Regency 
touch, and in some respects the house is 
a development of Regency ideas without any 
explicit allusions in Regency detail. The 
grilles of the windows flanking the entrance 
set Spanish or South American echoes stir- 
ring, while the porch with its slim, fluted 
colonnettes and wood entablature has Ameri- 
can Colonial affinities (Fig. 8). The date 1938 
is worked into the design of the ironwork of 
the balcony. The doorcase is of stone and 
does not disdain refinements of moulding. 


The entrance doors are 
glazed and enlivened 
by an intriguing pat- 
tern of intersecting 
arcs. 

The interior will 
be described next 
week, but a further 
point about the plan 
may be noted here. 7 
This is the variety of 
shapes devised for all 


the principal rooms. 
The hall is an oval; 


the drawing-room is a 
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DINING 
long rectangle; the (, eae 
living-room with the 
great bow window has 
a smaller semicircle 
echoing it at the inner 
end. To the left of the 
hall the dining-room 
has a deep bay oppo- 
site the fireplace and 
an apsidal end 
nearest the _ hall. 
The irregular intervening spaces are used for 
a kitchenette and cloak rooms respectively 
to left and right of the vestibule. This 
diversity of room forms, contrasting with and 
impinging on each other, is the interior coun- 
terpart of the merging of one elevation with 
another in the external aspect. Robert Adam 


and Sir John Soane both excelled in such , 


planning, but in their time it was within 
a rigidly symmetrical framework. The ser- 
vice rooms are ranged on either side of a long 
corridor forming the spine of the east wing. 
Of this aspect of the house and the many 





12.—THE BACK OF THE GARAGE SHOWING THE FAN-SHAPED PLAN 
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13.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF MAIN BUILDING. THE 
SERVICE WING PROJECTS TO THE EAST 


labour-saving devices and installations there 
will be more to say in the second article. 

To build a house on a hill it is necessary 
to be sure of a water supply. No gravity sup- 
ply could easily be made available, but a bore 
hole sunk at a lower level yielded satisfactory 
results. The water is pumped from storage 
tanks about 150 ft. below the house up to 
a tank holding 1,000 galions in the roof; the 
electric centrifugal pump is automatically 
controlled by an electric float switch. Rain- 
water from the roofs is carried off by down- 
pipes concealed in the walls, and some of 
these are led into the swimming-pool. As the 
roof is of copper, the rainwater remains very 
clean. 

The garage (Figs. 11 and 12) has an inter- 
esting design. The plan is fan-shaped so that 
six cars can be parked and any one be moved 
without disturbing another. Nine or ten cars 
can be garaged if necessary. Flanking the 
garage entrance are two compact cottages for 
chauffeur and gardener. Each has a project- 
ing living-room with flat roof for sitting out 
on; the bedrooms are continued round over 
the garage. The skilful use of curves again 
appears in the design of this building, which 
as well as being utilitarian is very pleasant to 
look at and forms an incident of interest on 
the way up to the house. 

Gribloch is a house in the heather, and 
the garden, laid out by Mr. J. E. Grant White, 
is designed so as to merge insensibly into the 
moorland surroundings and on the open sides 
to form an unobtrusive foreground to the 
magnificent view. To the north and west, 
where the ground drops sharply, the heather 
begins in a few yards. South-westward there 
are informal plantings of flowering shrubs, 
azaleas, heaths and broom (Fig. 6) and at 
a lower level you come to a kitchen-flower 
garden enclosed on two sides by walls of local 
red sandstone obtained from an old dry stone 
dyke on the site. A screen of birch trees 
bounds the garden southward and through 
this a vista has been cut on the axis of the 
staircase window and swimming-pool, opening 
a view to the Fintry Hills. As we have 
already noted, some formal elements have 
been introduced on this side where the ter- 


rain is level permitting a wide expanse 0! 
lawn; this gradually narrows to the break in 
the trees with flowering shrubs closing 1n on 


each side as seen in the view across the swim- 

ming-pool (Fig. 10). The water in the pool 

can be heated by pumping out to the furnace 

in the basement and back—a considera‘ion, 

however, that does not interest Sammy the 

Seal intent on balancing the ball on his nose. 
(To be concluded) 
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VENETIAN PAINTING OF THE 18th CENTURY 


1—LUCA CARLEVARIS : 
(Birmingham City Art Gallery). 


pleasure and high-living that it is all the 
more agreeable to find a school of paint- 
ing which flourished against a background of 
enjoyment and in an era of decadence and cor- 
ruption, yet which was of exquisite quality. 
Venetian art of the 18th century expressed 
a civilisation on the wane. It celebrated a way 
of life that shunned introspection ard believed 
in the delights of the moment. The enterprise 
that earlier generations directed to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and political power was now 
lavished on the gaming-table, the café and love- 
making. The attractions of the city 
its gambling hells, its concerts, its 
theatres and not least its courtesans— 
were sufficiently exciting to lure the 
wealthy, the adventurous and the gulli- 
bleto Venice. If the pages of Casanova 
and a dozen others are taken at their 
face value, here was a most enchanting 
paradise. The charm of the city of car- 
nivals and processions, of conversazione 
and gondolas is attested by the letters of 
tourists as perspicacious as Horace Wal- 
pole. It was not the city for dull dogs, 
but for those who liked to live. ‘‘In the 
morning a little mass, in the afternoon 
a little party, in the evening a little 
lady,” ran a contemporary proverb, and 
the Président des Brosses could report : 
“Les femmes sont plus belles ici quien 
aucun endroit surtout parmi le peuple.” 
This climate had clearly much to recom- 
mend it to the happy travellers of the 
Grand Tour. 


On period has become so suspicious of 





The echo of this spirit marks the 
attractive survey of Venetian painting 
arranged by Mr. Francis Watson at the 
White chapel Art Gallery. It is an exhi- 
bition with many merits, not least its 
valuable and scholarly catalogue. It 
tvokes the age itself. It contains some 
splendid pictures; it provides a good 
view of the Venetian school and suggests 
the influence which this school exerted 
elsewhere in Europe. Venetian art, 
though national in character and in 
colour, was international in its impli- 
tations. Its leading painters were 
active in London and Paris, in Vienna 
and Wurzburg, as well as at home. 


By DENYS SUTTON 


RECEPTION OF CHARLES, 4th EARL OF MANCHESTER, 
The paintings illustrating this article are among those on view at the Whitechapel Art Gallery until March 14 


Rosalba Carriera, to name only one, took Paris 
by storm, and her influence on French painting 
is demonstrable. Inevitably, the twin forces 
of the Grand Tour and the possibility of England 
as a seat of lucrative patronage brought many 
Venetians to England ; they could rely, too, 
on a feeling for their city and its art which may 
be traced back to Charles I or Sir Dudley 
Carleton. 

The nature of the artistic relations between 
Venice and England is pointed by one painting 
in particular, Carlevaris’s splendid picture, 
Reception of Charles, 4th Earl of Manchester, 





2.—GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZZETTA : PORTRAIT 
OF THE PAINTER GIULIA LAMA. Mrs. Clive Pascall 





AS AMBASSADOR AT VENICE. 


as Ambassador at Venice, painted in 1707 (Fig. 
1). It was the Earl (later to become Ist Duke 
of Manchester) who took with him on his return 
to England in 1708 Antonio Pellegrini and Marco 
Ricci, thus introducing a knowledge of Venetian 
decoration into England. Pellegrini executed a 
series of decorations for both town and country 
residences and, though much of his work is now 


. destroyed, a complete decoration still exists at 


Narford, Norfolk. The architectural activities 
of the English at this period made England a 
natural market for Continental painters, and 
Pellegrini and Ricci even entertained hopes of 
securing the decoration of St. Paul’s. It 
was, however, as Mr. Watson points out, 
“almost a foregone conclusion that no 
foreign artist, especially one coming 
from a Romish country, would ever 
receive the St. Paul’s commission.’” The 
arrival of Italian artists seems even to 
have provoked some hostility in court 
and clerical circles, and after some time 
Pellegrini and Ricci returned home. It 
was, perhaps, characteristic of the direc- 
tion of taste that Amigoni, though 
remaining in England for some nine 
years, earned his living by portraiture 
as much as by anything else. 

The Venetians, however, were not 
restricted to one branch of the arts alone, 
and the exhibition shows the well- 
rounded nature of this school. Its artists 
could cater for different tastes and 
demands, and much success was scored 
with landscape and view painting. Here 
the appeal to the English art lover was 
distinct, and one of the most attractive 
minor men of his generation, Zuccarelli 
(who is not, perhaps, afforded quite 
enough space in this exhibition) worked 
forlongin England. He not only painted 
a number of romantic and elegant land- 
scapes, but he is believed to have per- 
suaded Richard Wilson to abandon por- 
traiture in favour of landscape painting. 
He himself became a foundation member 
of the Royal Academy. 

The full favour of English patron- 
age was reserved for the view painters 
whose records of Venice, or, for that mat- 
ter, of London, recommended themselves 
to English taste. Much of Canaletto’s 
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3.—G. B. TIEPOLO : 
A CHURCH IN VENICE 


success in England was due to the enter- 
prise of Consul Smith, who practically acted 
as his business manager. Smith was a collector 
of distinction, and the sale of his treasures to 
George III made this country the possessor of 
one of the fullest surveys of Italian Settecento art 
in existence. Canaletto himself visited England 
on at least three occasions and that his paintings 
found supporters, here and in Venice, is shown 
by the large quantities existing in English 
collections, and his influence on Samuel Scott 
is also apparent. In this exhibition, one of the 
most lovely pictures is Canaletto’s The Thames 
Seen from Richmond House (the Earl of On- 
slow). It possesses all the master’s most subtle 
poetry : the quiet still line of the houses, bathed 
in a pale pink flush, and the firmly painted pink, 
green and yellow dress worn by the girl on the 
terrace of Richmond House have something 
of the magical certainty of effect associated with 
Vermeer. 

Naturally enough, Venetian painting of 
this period must be seen in its proper perspective. 
It hardly rivals the great masters of an earlier 
epoch, Giorgione, Bellini, Titian and Tintoret.o. 
But in its own key the school was perfect. It 
produced an art often designed for small rooms 
and the emphasis was on the personal and the 
intimate. It had humour and elegance, a sense 
of style and of technique, even with its lesser 
men. Above all, its masters had a pure feeling 
for colour and for the play of light upon water. 
Its qualities are apparent in this exhibition, and 
also the relationship between the major and the 
minor men. Yet it drove home how the very 
qualities which distinguished the Venetians as a 
whole—colour and atmosphere—could fail to 
take effect if the essential imagination was lack- 
ing. Sebastiano Ricci’s skill as a decorator is 
clear, but for all his elegance and charm the 
frivolous treatment of The Feast at Cana 
(Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement) pals 
because unsupported by a sense of imaginative 
construction : the splendid decorative tradition 
of Veronese is seen in decadence. His art required 
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SKETCH FOR THE CEILING OF 


greater contact with life, 
as can be seen in The Flight 
into Egypt (Trustees of the 
Chatsworth Settlement). 
The strength of Vene- 
tian art of this age was that 
it renewed itself by contact 
with external influences, 
such as the painting of Crespi 
and Magnasco, and with 
nature. Piazzetta’s remark- 
able Portrait of the Painter 
Giulia Lama demonstrates 
the vitality that still 
abounded in Venice, even 
after so long and glorious a 
tradition (Fig. 2). This 
vitality arose as much as 
anything else from the popu- 
lar basis of painting, and 
from the sound technique of 
a master such as Tiepolo. 
To appreciate G. B. Tiepolo 
to the full his work as a 
large-scale decorator of 
churches and palaces must 
be seen, yet the bozzetti 
shown in this exhibition 
indicate his essential quali- 
ties, his sense of air and 
atmosphere and tenderness of 
feeling (Fig. 3:. His illusion 
of space is not a trick but an 
illusion that is painted : its 
effect is plastic, his colour 
direct and subtle. Then, too, 
he could suit his style to his 
theme. In Harnessing of 
the Horses of the Sun (Bowes 
Museum, Barnard Castle) 
the magic is entirely pictorial 
—the gleam of light on the 
horse, the freshness of col- 
our. It is the proper effect 
for the decoration of a 
palace. Yet in his sketch for 
the ceiling of the Church of 
the Pieta, Venice, (Lord 
Rosebery), with the 





4.—FRANCESCO GUARDI: THE GREAT BALLOON ASCENT AT VENICE IN 
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Madonna’s form picked out by the white painting 
of her dress, the touch is tender and reverent. 

The Venetian painting of the 18th century 
is aglow with light and colour. It had the virtues 
and the shortcomings of its environment. At 
Whitechapel it is possible to participate in the 
parties and the routs, the conversations anq 
the plays that find full reflection in the works of 
Longhi. The miracle is that the joie de vivre of 
the century and its desire to combat ennui were 
translated into art by the painters. Marieschi or 
Bellotto may rarely rise aloft and tend to give 
the appearance, rather than the atmosphere, of 
the city. It was left for Canaletto and Guardi, 
in their different ways, to effect the magical 
transformation. Guardi had the gift to see 
behind appearance and distil the character ofa 
scene. He captured the atmosphere of the 
lagoons, the film of light that shimmers over 
Venice, but he could also render the city’s mood, 
Take, for instance, his Piazza di San Mayco. in 
the collection of the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon; with his customary butterfly touch, 
Guardi picks out the light as it caresses the 
campanile or the fagade of San Marco. He does 
more than that : space is so manipulated as to 
render an effect of tension and of the human 
personalities that inhabit the square, the centre 
of Venetian life. The Piazza becomes alive, 
and one may glimpse in the future the meta- 
physical painting of Chirico. Guardi had a pre- 
cise gift of selection, and a rightness of touch. In 
examining his drawings one is conscious of the 
vigour with which his impressions of life are 
jotted down, ard given form (Fig. 4). 

Again and again, in looking at Venetian 
painting of this period, so triumphantly on view 
at Whitechapel until March 14, one catches one’s 
breath with delight. It is almost too good to be 
true. The evanescent sparkle of the water, the 
forms of the houses, the bustle of the crowd are 
alive, and 18th-century Venice is before us. One 
remembersVeniceitself, glittering, splendid, mys- 
terious. And even now as tke visitor proceeds 
up the Grand Canal and examines the facades of 
the palaces—shades of Byron, Henry James and 
so many others—his vision is conditioned by the 
art of Guardi and Canaletto. He, too, may feel 
the same sense of exhilaration and fantasy. 


1784. Pen, ink and wash. Dr. Manfred Altman 
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DEFENSIVE FIREWORKS <1). narrison-cray 


been the play of the cards in defence. 
Apart from sordid pecuniary consider- 
ations, the average player will find that the 
extra exertion—the mental arithmetic, placing 
of the cards, building up a picture of the unseen 
hands—not only becomes routine after a certain 
amount of practice, but produces from time to 
time a glorious inner glow of satisfaction; even 
if one’s prowess passes unnoticed (as it usually 
does !) by partner and opponents. 
For instance, how many of us would rise 
to the required heights on this deal from actual 
play? 


M theme during the last few weeks has 





North, the dealer, opened One Club at 
rubber Bridge. East bid One Spade, South Two 
Diamonds, West doubled and all passed. Two 
of these bids call for comment : South’s free bid 
at the Two level is not advocated in any text 
book, while the double by West is a symptom 
of premature excitement. North has to bid 
again Over Two Diamonds; as it happens, the 
only call he can make is a raise to Three 
Diamonds, and West can now double on even 
surer ground. 

The defence started off with three rounds 
of Spades, on the last of which West discarded 
a Heart. East now led his Diamond, and 
Dummy’s King and Queen were made. When 
the bad break was revealed, the declarer cashed 
three Heart tricks and the Ace of Clubs, leaving 
the following position : 
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Another Club was led to East’s Ten, and 
the Queen followed; but West had to trump and 
return a Diamend into South’s tenace, so the 
doubled contract was made. 

Even with the four hands exposed, it is not 
easy to spot the defence that beats the contract. 
The mental effort is called for at the very 
moment that West leans back luxuriously after 
seeing his partner’s third Spade winner stand 
up; expecting to make two tricks in the trump 
suit and a Heart or Club in the wash. 

But if West troubles to count up the prob- 
able winners that declarer will make, he sees 
a different picture. South must have at least 
the Queen of Hearts or Queen of Clubs on the 
side—worth four tricks to him in either event 
—so the problem is to prevent him from making 
four of his Diamonds. This can only be done if 
West produces one of the most difficult plays in 
the geme—a Grand Coup in defence. 

Most readers are femiliar with the fabulous 
coup in which a declarer must reduce his trumps 
to the number held by the opponent on his 
night, in order to pick up an “uncatchable” 
honour in the end-play. When this shortening 
of trumps involves the ruffing of one or more of 
Dummy’s winners, it is distinguished by the 
name of Grand Coup. The necessity for this 
Play is apparent to the declarer and it only 

mes difficult if ingenuity is required to 
create the right number of entries to Dummy. 

en its counterpart occurs in defence, it is 
Rearly always missed (as in the above example), 


especially where the Grand Coup has to be 
made as early as the third trick. For this is the 
point where an industrious West will defeat the 
contract by ruffing his partner’s winning Spade ! 

The effect on the end position is that West 
has the Knave of Hearts instead of the Eight of 
Diamonds. When East leads the Queen of Clubs 
at trick 11, West throws the Heart, and the 
next lead comes through the declarer’s Ace-Ten 
of Diamonds. The only difference is that West 
has ruffed his partner’s winner at the right 
moment, instead of waiting until this play was 
forced on him with humiliating results. 

This fascinating example of the scope of 
imaginative defence is taken from a new book, 
Bridge from The Times (The Times Publishing 
Company, 10s. 6d.), one of the finest collections 
of hands from play ever assembled in one 
volume. The author is that doyen of Bridge 
journalists, The Times Eridge correspondent. 
He avoids preaching, but the lessons of each 
deal are brought out with a sly humour that is 
never malicious. 

Another book of absorbing interest, but in 
a very different style, is Contract Bridge Hands, 
by Ewart Kempson (Faber, 7s. 6d.). This is not 
a case of factual reporting; the author, as ever, 
has allowed his fertile imagination to run riot in 
the concoction of nightmare hands, of which 
the following is a fair sample : 

a@&K73 





South dealt with both sides vulnerable, and 
the grand slam was reached after a Forcing Two 
opening : Two Clubs—Three No-Trumps; Four 
Diamonds—Six Diamonds; Seven Diamonds. 
“West led the Knave of Spades with one hand 
and reached for his small change with the 
other.” 

But declarer’s problem—to dispose of his 
three losing Hearts—was by no means simple. 
It was solved with a super dummy-reversal : 
Spade lead trumped with Ace of Diamonds; Five 
of Clubs led and Dummy’s Eight finessed (!); 


second Spade ruffed with King of Diamonds;’ 
Six of Diamonds led to Dummy’s Nine; last 
Spade ruffed with South’s last trump; Dummy 
entered with Knave of Clubs. Then three 
rounds of trumps on which South discarded his 
low Hearts, and three Club tricks and Ace of 
Hearts brought the tally to thirteen. 

If the reader feels a trifle exhausted after 
following these pyrotechnics, let me warn him 
that the story is not yet over. A Kempson hand 
must always feature a twist at the end. The 
key play is the creation of an extra entry to 
Dummy by finessing the Eight of Clubs. But 
South’s resourcefulness is commonplace com- 
pared with West’s lack of imagination. Fancy 
not playing his Nine of Clubs at trick 2 in order 
to block the suit and rob South of a vital entry ! 
I can think of no book better calculated to teach 
the reader to select the right moment for 
trumping his partner’s Ace. 

Actually the worst player in the world is 
as likely to defeat this contract as the top- 
ranking expert. We all know the type who con- 
sistently throws away tricks by playing second- 
hand high “‘to force out an honour in Dummy’”’; 
for him, the Nine of Clubs would be an automatic 
play. And, since we are dealing with extrava- 
ganzas, here is a true story from my own 
collection : 


WEST @Q7 EAST @ AK 106 
A108 OKQJ3 
SAKIJ983 O75 
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West had reached a vulnerable Seven 
Diamonds, in the days when the grand slam 
carried a bonus of 2,250. North led a Club, won 
in Dummy, and the Five of Diamonds brought 
the Queen from South—marking North with 
four to the Ten. West won with the Ace and like 
lightning led the Three from his own hand ! 

North happened to be the club’s octogen- 
arian, noted for his somnolent habits. He had 
a low Diamond in his hand, all ready to play 
to the next trick; and to the delight of West, 
the quick-witted one, he let it fall on to the table. 
West spread his hand and had the grace to look 
mildly apologetic as he said, ‘‘I draw your last 
two trumps and make the rest.” 

But, with equal diffidence, South (the most 
bovine player in the club) pointed out that he 
had won the third trick with the Ten of Dia- 
monds. ‘I had to play the Queen first,’”’ he 
explained, ‘‘to show that I only had two.” 


THE JUNK SHOP 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


killed a great many things, and if there is 

one I regret more than most it is the 
Caledonian Market, of which we are now de- 
prived, so it seems, for ever. No substitute 
elsewhere can be the same. The Market was 
the junk shop raised to the highest degree. I 
daresay clever dealers took advantage of the 
state of mind in which we went up there and 
walked around the stalls, but there were things 
to be found. There were bargains. There were 
those occasions (how self-satisfying !) when one 
knew more of the excellence and value of some 
object than the man who was selling it. 

The best things I ever bought there were 
books at twopence or threepence a volume, and 
a medieval pitcher, one of those slender, waisted 
vessels with a green glaze, found, I suppose, 
somewhere in the City when past centuries were 
being disturbed for the foundations of a new 
block of offices. That was twenty years ago. 
Few collectors then realised the formal excel- 
lence of that rough medieval pottery. My own 
small knowledge of it came from the enthusiasm 
of the sculptor Henry Moore, and his knowledge 
in turn had come from Mr. Bernard Rackham, 
who at last published a book on these neglected 
wares a little while ago. And once in the Cale- 
donian Market, when a thin rain was beginning 
to fall, a painter I knew found a painting of his 


Tin war and the changes in society have 


own propped up between a wringer and a hip- 
bath, flanked by a case of old surgical knives. 
It was marked at half a crown; and he had the 
strength of mind not to buy it. 

Caledonian Market or no, will the junk shop 
ever be what it was? Iam rather doubtful. In 
the country towns I find. such shops far less 
rewarding than they used to be. I am nota 
collector, except mentally; but I now regret so 
many things that I once saw and never had 
quite the sense or the nerve to buy. In Malmes- 
bury, before the scarcity began, in the first un- 
easy months of the war, I came down the street 
and saw in the window of a junk shop what I 
took at first to be some kind of 18th-century 
representation of a bunch of flowers in a jug. 
It was in a fine maplewood frame. I stood in 
front of it. The flowers had gone, or rather they 
had changed into a full-rigged ship of the line. 
I walked a bit farther to the door of the shop. 
The ship of the line had changed into a group of 
King Charles spaniels. It was three pictures, so 
to say, in one, painted on the two sides and the 
ends of a great many narrow strips of glass, so 
that the image changed according to the specta- 
tor’s position. And at that period of the upset 
of values it could have been mine for thirty 
shillings. It could have been. Should I find it 
now in a junk shop? 


In London again; what extraordinary 
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objects there were to be had in the corrupt 
stench, for example, of Red Lion Passage, which 
has now been bombed away! But there, at least, 
I bought drawings by James Ward at sixpence a 
time, a small oil sketch by Bonington for a shil- 
ling, and a skull (which I was not allowed to keep 
and had to give away). 

What explains the disappearance of so 
many junk shops and the impoverishment of the 
ones that remain? I should not say it is just 
scarcity and high prices. Perhaps that has been 
only the last blow. It is far more that too many 
people, and, above all, that too many dealers 
know, at last, too much. When Blake was a 
young man in London at the end of the 18th 
century, he could frequent the stalls and the 
printsellers’ shops and buy rare Italian engrav- 
ings with wide margins for a few pence. Lamb 
and Coleridge could pick up folios and early 
editions of 16th- and 17th-century writers for as 
little. And so, with one object and another, from 
books to ceramics, engravings and drawings to 
millefiovt (which I remember as quite cheap in 
the Caledonian Market), it went on for years. 

* * * 


I know one excellent shop in a country 
town which came into being as, perhaps, many 
junk shops had done through the centuries. A 
local barber had a taste for two things, oddities 
and dealing. He used to buy pieces of furniture, 
old bedsteads, this and that at sales, or from his 
working-class customers when they were out of 
a job; and all of this he piled into a shed at the 
back of his barber’s room. After a while dealing 
became more profitable than barbering. The 
small shed became a larger and longer shed. He 
began to have some capital. He would not only 
buy locally and at local auctions, but now and 
again would even make an offer for a whole 
houseful of furniture, books, pictures, the 
elephant’s foot in which the umbrellas were 
stuck, the curios from Pekin, the photograph 
albums in crimson plush, everything. There was 
never in its heyday such a den of fantasy and 
surprise as his shop, still worth visiting, but 
sadly thinned and reduced more to an average 
of contents by the difficulties of the last ten 
years. 

How much more difficult it would be now for 
such a man to change from the drudgery of clip- 
ping other men’s heads to the more dramatic 
delights of being a dealer! One could think of 
twenty reasons which would stand in his way; 
and so, bit by bit, the trade in the curious and 
the antique has passed into the control of 
clever men and women, who are professionals 


GOLF BY STOP-WATCH 


NOME people take an unconscionable time 
GS a-putting. There is no doubt about that, 
but exactly how long do they take? 
Last summer, at the time of the Amateur 
Championship at St. Andrews, people raised 
hands to high heaven, and that justifiably, over 
the appaliing slowness of many of the players, 
especially of some of our American visitors, 
but though the total time spent on the round 
was easy enough to ascertain, I never heard of 
anybody going systematically to work with a 
stop-watch when the players were on the green. 
There was a general impression that it was the 
putting that was chiefly to blame, but no tests 
were made. In the United States they have gone 
one better and have systematically timed the 
putting. I have just been reading an article 
by an American journalist, Mr. Runcie B. 
Martin, in the always interesting U.S.G.A. 
Journal and will set out some of his figures, 
obtained at last year’s American Amateur 
Championship at the Minneapolis Golf Club. 
* * * 


The first match he cites was one between 
Allan Whaling, of Cincinnati, and William 
Campbell, of Virginia, who has played in our 
Championship for the last two years. He is a 
fine golfer and a most popular visitor, but it is 
idle to pretend that we did not find him very, 
very slow sometimes on the green. We have 
seen him play and may have tried to estimate 
his time; it is therefore all the more interesting 
to be told how long he actually takes. The 
time was taken from the moment the player 
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organised into an association. They sift the 
good from the bad, they know the literature, and 
their tasteful and rather expensive shops, I am 
bound to say, are rather too much the same 
from Scotland to Cornwall. They are no place 
for bargain hunters, at any rate. 

And with what intensity and skill their 
trade has been organised! How thoroughly 
they have combed country districts! I recall 
how, thirty years ago, antique dealers investiga- 
ted a West Country village month in, month out, 
how this and that disappeared from the cottages 
and the farm-houses. The vicar looked up from 
his desk to see the eyes of a London dealer 
boring into his study and fixing upon a wonderful 
Tudor linen-chest which had been in his family 
since it was made. How did the dealer know it 
was there? He did; and by way of his Bond 
Street show-room (and advertisements in 
CountTrRY Lire) the linen-chest travelled from 
the vicarage into an American museum. 

* * * 


These skilful campaigns have made country- 
men far more suspicious, and, perhaps, higher 
wages have made them less inclined to part with 
good things except at fancy prices beyond their 
worth. I do not say that all the drama has dis- 
appeared either for you and me or the shrewd 
professional. Every one has his stories, and 
there is one, not so many years old, I cannot for- 
bear telling. It was told to me, a little while 
after the Battle of Britain, in a mill house in the 
west of England. 

There was something, the miller said, 
he must show me in the morning, and 
this was how he and his wife.came by it: 
he had two ten-ton lorries which he used for 
delivering coal and fertiliser and dredge-corn. 
He was rung up one day by a cottage woman. 
Her husband was going to a new job, and, be- 
cause of the war they could find no one to move 
the furniture. Would he oblige? Hedid. When 
the furniture was all loaded and the cottage 
was empty, the woman came out into the drizzle 
with something she said he might as well have 
and which might make a pretty ornament for a 
bedroom. She had nearly thrown it out on to the 
ash-heap. 

The miller still did not tell me what the 
something was. He said he put it on the seat and 
took it home in the evening to his wife. She at 
once realised its merit and duly it found its 
place upstairs. In the morning I was permitted 
to see it. There it hung. It was one of the 
finest imaginable drawings of a girl by Boucher, 
saved from destruction in the rain by the nearest 


began to study his putt till he hit it. In this 
match he averaged 55.3 secs. per putt on 17 
greens with a total of 17 mins. 26 secs. His 
“high,” that is the longest he ever took, was 
85 secs., and his “‘ low’’ 25 secs. Whaling, who 
won the match, had a total of 19 mins. 30 secs., 
with a “‘high”’ of 85 secs., and a ‘“‘low”’ of 5 secs. 
The five-second putt must, I judge, have been a 
very short one indeed. I do not know that these 
totals strike me as very large; I feel as if, with- 
out reflection, I should have guessed them 
larger. As to an average of five seconds under a 
minute per putt, I find it easier to appreciate 
the time in terms of running. A champion 
quarter-miler covers his distance in well under 
50 secs. and could, therefore, run a quarter 
decidedly quicker than these players take 
over a putt. 


It appears that it was not only the putting 
that was leisurely, for the whole 17-hole match 
took 4 hours 11 minutes to play. Of this time, 
the comparatively modest amount of 36 mins. 
56 secs. was spent in putting. We are told that 
the progress of the match was ‘“‘slightly de- 
layed by the field.’”’ But even so, 4 hours 11 
minutes! Well, it cannot have been all the 
putting and I am glad I was not going round 
with them. 

A number of distinguished players, some 
of whom are friends of ours, were timed over 
four or more holes. Richard Chapman, who, we 
thought, last summer, had grown very much 
slower than he used to be, averaged 43 secs., 
Willie Turnesa 40, McHale 42 and Chick Evans 
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of chances. How did it come into a farm-worker’s 
cottage ? 

Still, pictures are outside the trade of, per. 
haps, the majority of the dealers in the antique: 
and there is one thing we hardly realise about 
that trade, so skilled, so ably conducted, so much 
backed by the investigations and the consequent 
publications of scholars which did not exist jp 
the flourishing days of the mere junk shop. Itis 
this: that, books and pictures excepted, oyr 
own age is making very little which will be the 
antique of fifty or a hundred years’ time. Miser. 
able, but true. I am not sure that the trade jp 
antiques, whether in furniture or bzbelots, is not 
the direct outcome of modern industrialism ang 
the mass production of cheap articles of every. 
day need. Collectors’ pieces of saltglaze or 
Wrotham ware or that medieval pottery | 
mentioned everybody once used. They were 
common form; and if we prize them nov, it js 
because they have in them the life of individual 
craft. 

How much do we make any more with 
such life? And how much longer will the trade 
in antiques survive? It has moved from age to 
age, from discovery to discovery, from fashion 
to fashion. It has reached to early Victoriana, 
And then? Then comes the Great Exhibition of 
1851. Then comes the mass product, everything 
from the factory tea-cup to the picnic mug of 
chrome or red plastic, from the American watch 
to (alas for Tompion !) the electric clock, from the 
plywood table to the steel chair, the Mikimoto 
pearl to the brooch of die-stamped brass, 

* * * 


What still disregarded classes of objets 
d’art, marked with the human finger, remain to 
be recognised, to become fashionable, to be 
hunted out, sold, and disappear into museums, 
private collections, and the United States? Or 
shall we ever come to the collection of early lawn- 
mowers and electric kettles? I do not think so, 
If we have not entered into an age of men with- 
out art, we have entered into one of men with 
fewer arts and duller and deader objects. And 
now it is the rusty lawn-mowers, the furred 
electric kettles, and the shabby wireless sets 
which fill up the junk shop. And I am wonder- 
ing if in fifty years the antique shop that we 
know, of gilt mirror and Sheraton, and the scent 
of furniture cream, and Delft and Chelsea will 
not have disappeared and become an antique 
itself. Antique shops will hardly be able 
to live on the mere dispersal and reassem- 
bly of collections, even supposing there are 
still collectors. 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


34. One golfer, Pat Sawyer, whose name is new 
to me, took no more than 22 secs. and I meta- 
phorically take off my hat to him. 

* * * 


The most elaborate statistics relate to our 
own reigning Amateur Champion, Frank Strai- 
ahan, who came so near—he was beaten at 
the 39th hole in the final—to being Amateur 
Champion of the United States as well. I wish 
very much that he had brought off what would 
have been a great achievement. Last summer 
we over here came to the conclusion that 
Stranahan had decidedly mended his ways 
and improved his speed. If some of his matches, 
and in particular the final, took a long time we 
thought it was, on the whole, the other fellow’s 
fault. Now judging by Mr. Martin’s figures he 
seems to have suffered a little relapse. When 
he played McHale he averaged 61 secs. per putt 
to his adversary’s 59.6. Against Mawhinney, 
the Canadian champion, he was faster, aver 
aging 50.6 secs. against Mawhinney’s 72. 
Incidentally, I believe Mawhinny is a very 
fine golfer and I hope we may see him 
here. Both these matches were very hard 
fought. Stranahan winning each time on the 
last green. 

Now for the final in which Stranahan was 
beaten by the new champion, Sam Urzetta, 
from Rochester, at the 39th hole. In this match 
it would seem that the importance of the occa- 
sion had a decided effect on his putting, which 
became a good deal slower than hithe:+o and 
also a good deal slower than his oppc™ent’! 
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The time was taken on 29 greens, on which 
Stranahan spent in all 48 mins., 7 secs, in 
putting, and Urzetta 25 mins. 39 secs. During 
the 21 holes in the afternoon, I read, 
Stranahan ‘‘averaged 81.7 secs. on his first putt 
and 59.7 secs. when he was obliged to make a 
second efiort.”” His lowest time was 38 secs. 
and his highest was on the last and fatal 39th 
sreen—166 secs. Here “‘ Frank froze and walked 
away from the ball to regain his concentra- 
tion’; but, sad to say, he missed after all. 
Urzetta’s corresponding times were 52.7 secs. 
for his first putts and 37.5 for his seconds. 
There again I find it helps me to visualise the 
scene if I think of runners. A champion half- 
miler takes, let us say, 116 secs. over his dis- 
tance; indeed, in these days of Wint and Whit- 
field, he takes perceptibly less. So while poor 
Stranahan was studying that last putt a cham- 
pion could not only have run his half mile, but 
posed for his victorious photograph and put on 
his sweater into the bargain. Just think how 
long a half-mile seems to take, when we watch 


tes 


it with agonised eyes. The scene of that last putt 
must have been a long-drawn-out agony indeed. 

To rub in the lengthiness of some of these 
proceedings, Mr. Martin gives figures from the 
U.S.G.A. Junior Championship. A young 
gentleman with the odd name of Bisplinghoff 
beat another, Marcus, by name—at the last 
hole; his score was two under par and their 
total time was 2 hours and 10 minutes. The 
final between Rudolph and Beville took 2 hours 
and 40 minutes, but it had a considerable 
gallery which, naturally, delayed the play, and 
I must say I think these young finalists did very 
well, just as most of the players in our Boys’ 
Championship play at a good, round, pleasant 
pace. 

* * * 


Nobody is going to say that all the com- 
petitors in a major championship must go as 
fast as do these young heroes; that would be 
absurd. In any case, all golfers cannot have the 
same natural pace and it is not sensible to ask 
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that a man should deliberately hustle or hurry 
himself. But between hustling and a reasonable 
speed of progress there is all the difference in the 
world. There is a good deal of difference 
between 2 hours, 10 minutes for 18 holes and 
4 hours, 11 minutes for 17 holes—altogether 
too big a one, I venture to say. 

These statistics seem to me to show that 
the slowness of unduly slow play is not by any 
means all due to the putting. No doubt, much 
of the putting is too slow, as one has seen with 
one’s own eyes, but there is much time wasted 
not upon the green by a general process only 
to be described as ‘‘ messing about.” To ‘‘survey 
mankind from China to Peru,” before a per- 
fectly ordinary shot with which the player is 
perfectly well acquainted cannot be necessary. 
A great many players go through various rites 
before playing in. order to calm themselves down 
and get into the right frame of mind. That is all 
very well in reason; in fact, we get back to that 
gentleman who has figured in so many judg- 
ments by learned lawyers, the reasonable man. 














DID CROMWELL HAVE 
A BREWERY ? 


IR,—I was interested in your three 
recent articles on Huntingdon, and 
especially in the first one, which dealt 
principally with the town at the time 


of Oliver Cromwell. 


it recalled to my mind a passage 
in the Life of Marmaduke Rawdon 
(Camden Society, 1863), edited by 
“From thence he 
went to Hodsden, where he staid till 
Thursday the 7th July (1664), att 
which time, accompanied with his 
kinsmen, Mr. Marmaduke Rawdon, 
Mr. William Rawdon, Mr. 
Bowyer, and his sarvant, they went 
to Royston, where they dind that day, 
and from thence went to Huntingdon, 
where they lodgd that night. In this 
towne Oliver Cromewell was borne, 
and plaid the brewer for some yeares; 
thir they see the brewhouse, which is 


Robert Davies : 


yet standinge.”” 


I have never seen a satisfactory 


explanation of this ref- 
erence to Cromwell’s 
youthful brewing activ- 
ities. As the editor of 
Rawdon’s Life points 
out: “We have _ here, 
what is of more value 
than an ‘old printed 
royalist Lampoon,’ the 
testimony of a _ con- 
temporary that Crom- 
well at one period of 
his life carried cn the 
business of a brewer at 
Huntingdon. Mr. Raw- 
don, visiting the town 
five or six years after the 
Protector’s death, saw 
the brewhouse in which 
Cromwell ‘played the 
brewer for some years.’ 
Much ingenuity has been 
exercised in attempting 
to disprove this fact.’ 
_He goes on to quote 
various authorities, such 
as Thomas Carlyle, who 
were loth to believe that 
the Cromwell family 
could have 


don, Hertfordshire. 


THE PRESERVATION OF 
TYTHROP HOUSE 
Si,—I wish to reassure those of your 
teaders who may have felt concern 
about the fate of Tythrop House, 
Buckinghamshire, which was the sub- 
ject of a letter from Mr. P. S. Spokes, 
Country LIFE of 


published in 
December 22, 1950. 


The Minister of Town and Country 
ing confirmed the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Preservation Order made on this fine 
house on December 11. Notice of his 
action was duly conveyed to the Buck- 
inghamshire County Council and the 
owners of the house. Those bodies 
which made representations in this 
matter are also being informed of the 
Minister’s action.— PATRICK HOWARTH, 
Chief Press Officer, Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, 23, Savile Row, 
W.1. 


VANBRUGH BUILDINGS 
AT STOWE 
S1r,—In my article, The Authorship of 
the Stowe Temples, published on Sep- 
tember 29, 1950, I suggested that 
“The Keeper’s Lodge in the Park,” 
illustrated in Seeley’s guide-book of 
1749, must be a Vanbrugh building, 
and that it might have been trans- 
formed into the 19th-century Bourbon 
Tower, still existing. I was writing 


William 


from memory of the Tower. A recent 
visit revealed that it had merely been 
added to, as may be seen from the 








been associated with 
trade, and the brewing trade into 
the bargain. Now that the rivalry 
between Royalists and Roundheads 
has disappeared and historians are 
less biased it would be interesting 
to know the truth of the matter.— 
C. TukE Taytor, The Grange, Hoddes- 








THE KEEPER’S LODGE AT STOWE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, IN SEELEY’S 
GUIDE-BOOK OF 1749 AND (right) AS IT 
IS TO-DAY 
See letter: Vanbrugh Buildings at Stowe 


accompanying recent photograph. 

The original building is quite in 
the castellated manner favoured by 
Vanbrugh for out-works, but the 
meagre treatment of his typical cir- 
cular and round-headed windows indi- 
cates that he provided only a sketch. 
It was renamed the Bourbon Tower in 
1808, when Louis XVIII and his court 
visited Stowe during their exile and 
planted the trees that surround it. 
A tablet recorded the event, and 
another, celebrating the restoration 
of Louis, was put up in 1816. An 
earth-work redoubt was added in 1845, 
and perhaps at the same time the not 
very successful crowning turret. 

Two more demolished Vanbrugh 
buildings at Stowe may be added to 
those mentioned in my article. Both 


Building stood in the original Vanbrugh- 


Bridgeman part of the garden, and 
were crudely depicted in Seeley’s 
guide-books. One was the Cold Bath, 
very plain, with a heavily rusticated 
door. The other was Dido’s Cave, with 
a rusticated arch below the scrolled 
pediment and vase. When Vanbrugh’s 
huge Pyramid was pulled down, and 
ceased to be his memorial, this absurd 
cave was rather unworthily dedicated 
to his memory instead, and received 
the following inscription in Latin: 
“This cave, designed by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, was consecrated to his 
memory by Cobham.” However, the 
obscure hovel crumbling now under 
branches has little if any of Van- 
brugh’s work in it, for the cave fell 
into ruins and was rebuilt as a seat by 
the Marchioness of Buckingham before 
1817. Her son’s fading inscription to 
her may still be read over the door: 
“Mater Amata  Vale.’’—LAURENCE 
WHISTLER, Little Place, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON’S 
INVICTA . 


Str,—I was interested to see the 
photograph of the Jnvicta and Mr. 
Ward’s letter in your issue of Decem- 
ber 15, 1950. Apropos of the point 
which he raises, namely the long 
chimney as opposed to the scanty 
clearance in Tyler Hill tunnel, when 
the railway was independent the 
Invicta worked the level section in the 
middle of the line, and the inclines 


at each end, including the tunnel, were 
worked as inclined planes with ropes 
and stationary engines. Later, when 
the South Eastern Railway acquired 
the line, Jnvicta, not having proved 
too successful, was retired. I may 
refer your readers to two books, both 
out of print and the first not often 
seen now: Centenary History of the 
Canterbury-Whitstable Railway (1930), 
by the Rev. E. Fellows, and History 
of the Southern Railway (1938), by 
F. C. Dendy Marshall.—Davip CoLeg, 
17, Sheffield Terrace, London, W.8. 


AN AGGRESSIVE 
KINGFISHER 
Srr,—Last autumn, for the first time 
since our stream and lake were 
polluted by factory effluent, as a 
result of which all fish life died, a pair 
of kingfishers were seen again, flying 
up and down the water, and as they 
used to breed annually within sight of 
the house, this was a welcome return, 
a return, moreover, that led a few 

days ago to an interesting incident. 
While working in the garden near 
the lake, I heard a few yards away 
a considerable amount of splashing in 
the water, accompanied by the flap- 
ping of wings. Going towards the 
noise, I saw two kingfishers engaged in 
what could only be described as mortal 
combat. Drawing closer, I saw that 


the birds were apparently both males. 
One was standing on the back of the 
other, which was partially submerged, 
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and was gripping it firmly by the neck 
with the obvious intention of drowning 
it. The aggressor took no notice of my 
presence, vigorously continuing with 
its diabolical intention. I therefore 
had carefully to separate the birds 
with a garden rake, at the same time 
drawing them towards the bank, where 
I was able to lift the drowning bird 
out of the water. 

During the whole of this time the 
aggressive kingfisher attempted to 
continue attacking the other bird, so 
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A LAMP-POST DECORATED 
WITH FLOWERS AT HALDEN, 
IN SOUTHERN NORWAY 

See letter : Decovation for the Festival ? 


much so that after I had removed the 
drowning bird from the water it 
persisted in flying around me in fast 
circuits, every now and then perform- 
ing a dive-bombing manceuvre. It was 
only as I drew close to the house, with 
the exhausted bird in my hand, that 
it gave up and flew off. 

I can only presume that the 
primary cause of this attack was that 
a juvenile kingfisher unwisely invaded 
the territory of a domiciled adult male, 
whose obvious objection was most 
immediate, and the tenacity of whose 
attacks was remarkable, to say the 
least.—M. THompson Coon, Ditton 
Court, Maidstone, Kent. 


RABBITS IN TREES 


Str,—Apropos of the letter about the 
rabbit in a tree (December 29, 1950), 
we were shooting rabbits recently 
when our spaniel started barking 
at the foot of a tree. On investigating 
I saw a rabbit squatting in the 
branches about five feet from the 
ground. On seeing me the rabbit 
climbed higher, but we, I am afraid, 
unlike your other correspondent, did 
not let it escape. I must admit that 
it was a very hollow tree.—PHYLLIs 
MITFORD-SLADE, Montys Court, Nor- 
ton Fitzwarren, Taunton, Somerset. 


DUTCH OR ENGLISH ? 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of 
a painting on canvas measuring 
49 ins. by 40% ins., and I should be 
grateful if you or any of your readers 
could help in identifying the artist and 
sitters. I purchased it in 1948 from 
a small dealer in antiques in Devon, 
who stated that he had _ pur- 
chased it in 1946 at an auction sale in 
Exeter of the household effects of the 
late Sir William Maynard. The pic- 
ture was ascribed to Sir Peter Lely. 

On the back of the frame is 
a gummed label stating : ‘‘ Stephenson 
Memorial Hall Exhibition, Chester- 
field, 1879. Pro. No. 166, Exhibitor 
No. 27, Two Girls—Maynard.”’ If the 
painting is a family portrait of the 
Maynard family, the sitters might 
conceivably have been the grand- 
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children of Sir John Maynard (1602-90), 
Member of Parliament, statesman and 
judge, who in 1640 was appointed 
Recorder of Plymouth.—E. D. Gar- 
ROD, 17, Eastholm, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W.11. 

[The attribution of this portrait 
group to Lely cannot be sustained. It 
appears to have been painted during 
the second half of the 17th century, 
during Lely’s lifetime, but is not in his 
style. Probably the artist was Dutch 
and the children may also have been 
Dutch. It would not be easy to 
identify the artist among the many 
less important Dutch painters work- 
ing at the time.—Eb.] 


DECORATION FOR THE 
FESTIVAL ? 


S1r,—Mr. Littledale’s letter referring 
to the excellent Parisian effort to 
reduce the unsightliness of lamp- 
posts (December 22, 1950) prompts me 
to send the enclosed photograph. 
Here can be seen an attractive 
idea from the town of Halden, in 
southern Norway. A metal container 
built round the top of the post is filled 
with suitable plants, which give a dis- 
play of bright-coloured flowers. Per- 
haps other towns will follow this excel- 
lent example when schemes are con- 
sidered for Festival of Britain decora- 
tions.— JOHN BratBy, Whinlatter, 
Southdowns Drive, Hale, Cheshire. 


HEADERS ONLY 


Sir,—With reference to a letter in 
your issue of December 8, 1950, asking 
whether there are any other examples 
outside London of buildings with 
brick exteriors erected in header 
courses, it is my experience that many 
of the Georgian towns in the Home 
Counties have houses constructed 
in these header courses. 

There is a fine example of an 
early 18th-century house in Brasted, 
Kent, which has a perfect front in 
these blue-grey headers with red 
brick dressings. There is also Gros- 
venor House, in Westerham, which is a 
double-fronted house of three storeys, 
and which has had the front portion 
either added or rebuilt about 1725 
in these blue-grey headers with red 
dressings. On the way to the South 
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Coast, one can see 
examples of this header 
work in Uckfield, Lewes, 
Robertsbridge and sev- 
eral other villages. In 
Brighton many of the 
old Georgian houses 
have bow windows 
erected in header courses 
of shiny black bricks, and 
on a wet day the effect 
is rather attractive.— 
W. Datuy QuiIRKE, The 
Red Cow House, Wester- 
ham, Kent. 


A BELLCOTE IN 
A YEW 


S1r,—The recent corres- 
pondence about yew trees 
prompts me to send you 
the enclosed photograph 
showing one employed as 
a bellcote. I do not recall 
having seen another thus 
used, although I think 
that a photograph of a 
church bell hung in 
some other kind of 
tree, in Dumfriess-shire, 
was published in 
CouNTRY LIFE some 


years ago. My photo- 
graph was taken 


at Barfreston in Kent. The church is 
an outstanding example of a small yet 
richly carved Norman building; in 
fact, I can recall no other church 
worthy of comparison, except, perhaps, 
Kilpeck, Herefordshire. —BywayMAN, 
Berkshire. 


THE ROYAL EXODUS 

HUNT 
Major-General Siy Heevajee 
J. Manockjee Cursetjee 
S1rR,—I wonder how many of your 
readers know the origin of the name of 
the Royal Exodus Hunt, an account 
of which you published last year. 
Ek so dus is the Urdu for One Hundred 
and Ten, and it was the name by 
which the Indian ranks of the Royal 
Indian Army Service Corps knew the 
unit that started the Hunt. This 
became Exodus and had some as- 
sociation with the country in which 
the hunt began. 


From 


A LATE 17th-CENTURY PAINTING OF TWO GIRLS WITH 
THEIR DOGS 
See letter: Dutch or English ? 





CHURCH BELL HUNG IN A YEW TREE 


AT BARFRESTON, KENT 
See letter: A Bellcote ina Yew 


The old Punjabi Mussulman driver 
always put duty before self. I have 
known him to go back to collect the 
saddlery when his three mules had 
been killed, and, on another occasion, 
to march in with a convoy at 2 am, 
and ask: ‘“‘Where do my _ mules 
water ?’’ not, ‘““Where do I get my tea 
and food.” —H. J. MANocKJEE Cur- 
SETJEE, Hambleton Manor, Oakham, 
Rutland. 


THE ANNALS OF A 
PROVINCIAL THEATRE 


S1r,—Mr. Mander’s article on Mrs. 
Baker’s theatrical company (Decem- 
ber 22, 1950) interested me much, for 
I possess a series of advertising bills 
for the Maidstone Theatre, ranging 
from November 5, 1808, to the last 
night of the season, March 4, 1809. 

Mrs. Baker’s married daughter, 
Mrs. Dowton, was possibly in charge 
at Maidstone for the season, for she 
appears at least once in every cast, 
save on December 13, which was Miss 
Baker’s benefit night. A Master 
Dowton and Master H. Dowton are 
also billed together at times. 

On November 5 Mr. Wharton 
was billed as from the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket; on January 14 (for Mrs. 
Dowton’s benefit) Mrs. Dibdin from 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; 
and on February 28 Mr. Grimaldi and 
Mr. Simmons, also from Covent Gar- 
den. On this occasion Grimaldi sang 
O My Deary and Alas Poor Patty, and 
acted as Scaramouche in the final 
pantomime of Don Juan. 

Mr. Lund appears as the male 
star for the season, and on December 
8 was billed for ‘‘A New Comic Song 
(for this night only) called ‘A Coun- 
tryman’s Description of the Windsor 
Installation,’ as sung by him before 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 

Benefits are numerous. The last 
night was Mrs. Baker’s, although 
according to Mr. Mander she had 
retired the year before; Miss Baker, 
Mrs. Dowton and Mr. Baker each 
have one, as do all the leading mem- 
bers of the company, and even on 
February 16, Mrs. Brown (Bill 
Deliverer) and Mr. Jeffery. 

Shakespeare is rarely represented: 
Richard III was given twice, Hamlet 
once, and The Merchant of Venice 
once. 

My series of playbills is not com- 
plete, so that others may have been 


included in the repertoire. — Sheridan 
is represented by The School for 
e Death 


Scandal and by Pizarro; or th 
of Rolla, adapted by him from the 
German of Kotzebue. 


On January 17 was acted “A 
serious pantomime (not pi ormed 
here these 10 years) in one ac‘, called 
Robinson Crusoe And His Man 


Friday. Now performing every night 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
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The WATCHMAKERS 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 





Every watch with a fine Swiss jewelled-lever move- 
ment has a character and personality that can’t be 
copied. 

It is a delicate and wonderful mechanism. It 
responds to careful treatment. And it has a proud 
pedigree that can be traced from the craftsman who 
made it back through three hundred years of watch- 
making traditions handed down from fathers to sons. 

Every improvement—every new lesson learned 
and skill acquired—is embodied in the fine Swiss 
watch of today. For the Swiss watchmaker—never 
content, ever striving for greater perfection—is a 
dedicated craftsman. He has learned to capture the 
soul of time, and to measure out the day and night 
second by second. 

This is why a good Swiss watch with a jewelled- 
lever movement is a more accurate 
watch—a watch that lasts longer 
—a watch you can really rely on. 









Switzerland, so long dedicated to the noble 
arts of peace, is the ideally serene home 
of the patient, painstaking watch- 
maker. And today, as for 
hundreds of years past, the fine 
Swiss watch is the standard 
of timekeeping excellence 

the world over. 
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CRUCKS IN THE GABLE-END OF A COTTAGE IN HARVINGTON, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


See letter : Cruck Construction 


with unbounded applause.’’ Among 
many curious titles should be men- 
tioned “The most Tragical Tragedy 
that ever was Tragedised by any 
comical Company of Tragedians, 
called Chrononhotonthologos, King of 
Queerumania.”” All the characters in 
this have names in keeping with the 
title. Of these, one, Aldeboronti- 
phoscophornio, I have met else- 
where, and another, Diascordium- 
jallopeum, is certainly expressive. 
On January 5, 1809, two players 
are billed as from the Theatre, Town 
Malling (now known as West Malling). 
This theatre is not listed as Mrs. 
Baker’s by Mr. Mander, and I know 
nothing of its history.— R. H. 
D’E.soux, Whitelands, Battle, Sussex. 


REVIVING BEES WITH 
SUGAR 


Sir,—I read in Colonel Buzzard’s 
article in Country LiFe of December 
15, 1950, of the extraordinary stimu- 
lating effect of honey in reviving bees. 
On more than one occasion I have 
revived a bumble bee with a lump of 
sugar moistened in water. It is quite 
as efficacious as honey. Last summer 
I found a bumble bee on the back 
drawing-room floor. It was quite flat 
and looked as if it had been trodden 
on. I soaked a lump of sugar in water 
and, carefully picking up the bee on 
a piece of paper, I placed it under a 
Japanese tree in the sun on the bal- 
cony. 

I then had my tea and when 
I looked at the bee she was visibly 
plumping out while she _ greedily 
plunged her tongue into the sugar. 
Shortly after she rose in the air full of 
vigour, and after circling round and 
round vibrating she found her direc- 
tion and then flew off at a great height. 
—MARGARET ROLFE, 69, St. George’s 
Square, S.W.1. 


ROBERT ADAM AND SYON 
HOUSE 


S1r,—In his article on Syon House in 
your Christmas number Mr. Christo- 
pher Hussey speaks of the brilliant 
way in which Robert Adam re- 
decorated and converted into a 
library the original Jacobean gallery, 
186 ft. long and 15 ft. wide and high, 
and so succeeded in mitigating its 
excessive length—a task, as Mr. 
Hussey says, “which exercised his 
ingenuity to the full.” 

The narrowness of the gallery 
prevents any photograph from doing 
justice to it, but the beautifully 
executed contemporary drawing in 
pen and wash here reproduced, made 
from exactly the same view-point as 
the photograph shown in the article, 
portrays in the minutest manner every 
detail of its sumptuous decoration, 
down to the chased metal handles of 
the folding doors. 


In the Exhibition of British 
Architecture at the Royal Academy 
in the winter of 1937, to which it was 
lent by Mr. Iolo Williams, this 
fine and highly finished drawing, 
27 ins. wide, was entered in the 
catalogue under the name of Robert 
Adam. It was engraved in the third 
volume of The Work in Architecture 
of Rohert and James Adam, published 
in 1822. It is more than probable that 
—like the views engraved for the two 
previous volumes, published in 1773 
and 1779 respectively—the drawing 
was done under Robert Adam’s super- 
vision. It is almost impossible that he 
could have found time to undertake 
the laborious task of carrying out this 
highly finished drawing with all its 
minute detail with his own hand when 
the enormous quantity of his original 
sketches and designs now in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, amounting to nearly 
9,000 items, is taken into considera- 
tion. 

The drawing shows the Gallery 
(or Library, as the engraving from it 
is called in the Adams’ Works) just as 
it is to-day, but differs from it in one 
or two respects. The tall two-handled 
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vases and the full-length statues on 
either side of the chimney-pieces and 
doorways—if ever erected—have gone, 
and their niches are now filled with 
books. The carved pediments flanked 
by urns above the two marble chim- 
ney-pieces were probably never carried 
out. Their places on both chimney- 
pieces (only one of which is shown in 
the drawing) are now occupied by gilt- 
framed mirrors. 

The drawing was sent by the 
owner from his collection of English 
water-colour drawings to the auction 
at Christie’s for the benefit of the Red 
Cross in 1940 and was purchased at 
the sale by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. I am grateful to the 
Museum for having had this photo- 
graph taken for me.—H. CLIFFORD 
SMITH, 25, Campden Grove, W.8. 


CRUCK CONSTRUCTION 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of what 
is, I believe, a little-known example of 
cruck construction—in the gable-end 
of a thatched cottage in the Worcester- 
shire village of Harvington. This cot- 
tage is also notable for its projecting 
rounded bread-oven.—R. W., Bristol. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
BLUE TITS 
Str,—Have you, or any other of your 
readers, watched blue tits helping 
themselves to fat as my husband and I 

did the other day ? 

Last year our bird-table was 
visited only by one great tit, and two 
blue tits. It stands under a lilac 
hedge, from a branch of which 
dangled a piece of fat at the end of a 
thin piece of string about six inches 


long. For two days the tits helped 
themselves normally, by perching 
on the fat. Then one morning my 


husband described how he _ had 
watched one haul up the fat with his 
beak on to the branch above, so that 
he could grip it with his feet while he 
ate it. 

During the morning the per- 
formance was repeated several times. 
Once the tit missed his hold and set 
the fat swinging so furiously that I 
thought he would have to give up. But 
he persevered and succeeded. It seemed 
to me a rather misplaced piece of 
intelligence, for it would have been 
much simpler to stick to the original 
method. 

Later in the morning, whether 
by accident or design, the string had 





been twisted round a near-by twig 
so that it hung only an inch »5r two 
below the branch. I saw a ! ‘ue tit 
perch on the branch, and ly just 
leaning forward he was able ‘o pull 
the fat up to his level and stard on it 
to eat. And here it remainec' till jt 
was finished. 

The next piece of fat wes hung 
on a thicker string, and there his beep 
no attempt to haul it ep—t, 
MEARNES (Mrs.), The Mead, Lowey 
Green, Inkpen, Berkshire. 

{Several kinds of birds, notably 
tits, have learnt this method of obtain. 
ing food fastened to the end of g 
string.—EbD.] 


ADVERTISEMENT BY 
RHYME 

Str,—As an addendum to my article 
on rhyming signs, published in 
CountTrY LIFE last week, I am send- 
ing you two more advertisements 
which I have discovered recently, 
The first was to be found over a 
doorway at Bungay, in Suffolk, and 
reads as follows :— 

Here lies William Pope, who 

shave for a Penny 

Walk in Gents, you can’t come to 

meany. 

A captain in the old Suffolk 
Yeomanry named Amos Todd made 
up a clever skit on the subject of 
his taxed cart. Instead of “Amos 
Todd, Acton, A Taxed Cart,’’ he had 
inscribed : ‘‘A Most Odd Act On A 
Taxed Cart.’—ALLAN JoBson, The 


Cleeves, Westleton, Saxmundham, 
Suffolk. 
WHEREABOUTS OF A 
POEM 


Sir,—In The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for October, 1831, (vol. 101, p. 374) 
there is an obituary notice of the 
landscape painter William Bonneau 
Noble (1780-1831), written apparently 
by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Noble, 
the Swedenborgian. It is there stated 
that the painter at his death left in 
manuscript ‘‘a poem of considerable 
length, intitled The Artist.’ This 
statement is repeated in the brief 
article (a summary of the obituary 
notice) in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. I shall be grateful if 
any of your readers can assist me 
in tracing this manuscript poem and 
any of Noble’s paintings.—TERENCE 
SPENCER, 8, Fordwych Road, London, 
N.W.2. 





CONTEMPORARY PEN-AND-WASH DRAWING OF THE LONG GALLERY AT SYON HOU®S” 
See letter : Robert Adam and Syon House 
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CHRISTIE'S 


will offer at Auction on 


Friday, January 19, 1951 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


also works by 
MODERN ARTISTS 


Sold on the instructions of 
His Grace 
THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 


owing to the recent demolition of half of Woburn Abbey 
due to dry rot. 


(in the case of Heirlooms sold with the consent of the Trustees.) 
May be viewed three days preceding. 


Catalogues with three illustrations price 1/9d; plain catalogues 
price 3d ; post free. 


CHRISTIE MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Spencer House, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 3983. Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London. 








BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 





A PAIR OF QUEEN ANNE CANDLESTICKS, London 1704 
by William Lukin. Height 7} inches. Weight 27 ozs. 8 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 3724 Established 1790 














im THE PASI... 


many new designs, interior furnishing treatments and 
colour schemes have originated from Story’s of 
Kensington and found international acceptance. 


*A visit to the Story showrooms will fascinate you whether 
your taste is for the traditional or the modern. 


os mapas 





The above delightful and perfect reproduction REGENCY- 

DESIGN DINING CHAIRS are made to the highest 

craftsmanship in Mahogany inlaid Satin-wood—or in 

Cherry. Orders can be accepted for early delivery for 
these Chairs. 


STORYS 


of Kensington 


Story & Co., itd. 49 Kensington High St., London, W.8. Phone : WEStern 6381 
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JOHN BELL ¢f ABERDEEN 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An extremely rare Antique Queen Anne Walnut 
Cabinet on S‘and with «haped balus er legs and 
concave stretchers. The interior is fitted with 
smail drawers and centre curb-ard. Widh 
423 inches, height 60 inches, depth 19 — 

75 





A rare and important Antique Grandfather 
Clock tv the celebrated London makers 
Fromanteel and Clarke, circa 1705. It hasa 
fine oys:er walnut case ard a very exceptional 
movement which has an alarm, and in addition 
shows the days of the month and of the week. 
Extreme height 8 feet, width at base | 6 inches. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 
Aberdeen 24828 
ALSO AT 


398, SAU CHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 
Douglas 0647 Cable Address: ‘“‘ Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 





































About our cellar... 


J. Lyons & Company Ltd. print a Retail Wine 
list containing a full selection of wines and spirits at 
reasonable prices which can be purchased either direct 
, from the Main Cellars in Southwark, or from the Wine 
7 Counters of the Corner Houses, and from Lyons Staff 
J Stores, W.14. 


A copy of this list will be gladly sent to you on 


request. Included are :— 
Bottle 4-Bottle 
Chat. Pichon Longueville, 1937 oo SD 6/3 
Chat. Batailley, 1943, Chat. Bottled ... 15/- _— 
Chat. Talbot, 1940, Chat. Bottled 16/6 — 
9 Sauternes, Fine Sweet Bordeaux .. = I1/- 6/- 
Chat. de Terrefort, 1945, White, Chat. 
Bottled ee ~ oe ee _ 
. Chat. Guiraud, 1943, Sauternes, Chat. 
yi Bottled eee ce 
Mercurey, 1937, Burgundy... ... 10/6 — 
Pouilly, 1945, White Burgundy ... 10/6 5/9 
, y) Wormser Liebfrauen-Stiftswein, 1941, 
? Hock ... wn ~ need ... 16/6 _ 
4 Piesporter Taubengarten, 1943, Moselle 17/6 — 
André Fréres, Cuvée Reserve, Extra 
Dry, N. V. Champagne ... 18/6 9/9 


J-LYONS & COMPANY 


HOP EXCHANGE CELLARS 
26 SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1 
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Pillow. Pair 


.. PERFECT SLEEP 


Pe 


and di 


COMPLETELY | 
4 NEW in design and | 
" —__ €enstruction. The ARIEL — 
Pillow Pair is built into separate | 
compartments to prevent movement | 

of the filling - the cause of changes in head 
and \ fort, 












of nearest stockist to 


FOGARTY & COMPANY LTD - 











Sts Rs 


- ARIEL Top Pillow has three separate compartments, © { 
"each filled with prime down. The ARIEL Under Pillow, with _ 
its four separate compartments each filled with resilient _ 
goose feathers, is of special design to make the perfect — 
level base for a down pillow. Only the ARIEL Pillow Pair — 
can give you constant head height and superb comfort. | 
essentials for sound, restful sleep. Send for leaflet and address 
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Individual heating is economy heating 


No longer need you waste fuel in heating unoccupied rooms. 
With HURSEAL HEAT you have central heating comfort “ off” or 
““on” at a few moments’ notice. Dirt, dust and fumes are elimi- 
nated. Hurseal self-contained radiators are simple to install and 
easily moved from room to room. Use as main heating or to sup- 
plement coal fires or hot water radiators. The special diffusing 
oil ensures a healthy, uniform warmth. 

Send now for leaflet, stating your heating problem, and see why HURSEAL 

HEAT is efficient heat. Hot water radiators and Hurseal-Leda Gas or 

Electric Towel Rails also available. See the permanent exhibition at the 

Regent Street showroom. 


HURSEAL HEAT ( 


By Electricity, Gas (or Calor Gas), Paraffin and Solid Fuel i 
Tel: Regent 1267-9 (3 lines) Mayfair 2494-5 





Hurseal Ltd., 229, Regent Street, London, W.1. 











Masterpiece of Craflamanship 





Chis is a beautiful fireplace that 
will grace the finest room, as well as 
effecting a saving in fuel. Made with 
a mantel of Birchover stone, with 
casings and raised hearth to match, it 
is another of the BELL Canopy Dog 
Grate series—economy presented in a 
dignified period setting. 


ELL 
_—" a 


lines). 
Yublin. 


A. Bell & Co., Ltd., (Dept. Zor), Gold St., Northampton. Telephone : 77! 
And at 98 Bath St., Glasgow. Also A. Bell & Co. (Eire) Ltd., Rere 136 Botanic Rd 
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and Chancellor of the Exchequer 1721- 

1742, has been long acclaimed the “great 
ancestor’ of His Majesty’s Treasury. The 
mahogany at Houghton is sufficient instance of 
his perscnal place in the history of English 
ornament. The ample decoration and furniture 
of the age of Walpole, imperial in its mahogany, 
insular in all else, English of the English, was 
carried by the Board of Works into the New 
Treasury, built 1732-38 as explained last week. 
It has naturally been endemic ever since. 

It is conspicuous in fifteen historic pieces 
of furniture still in the distinguished service of 
HM. Treasury. The King’s Chair (Fig. 1), in 
every sense the most important of them, stands 
5ft. 5ins. high, a figure increased by some 
inches when the chair is placed on its plinth. 
The width is 2ft. 10 ins. and the depth 3 ft. 
2% ins.; the frame is apparently of soft wood. 
The top-rail is sumptuously carved and gilt with 
confronting cupids amid scrolled fronds and 
pendant husks, supporting crown and orb above 
GR, repeated and addorsed in calligraphic mono- 
gram of a kind most in evidence in Germany and 
the north-west of Europe. The arms are sus- 
tained by carved dolphin supports with proper 
scales. The four legs are vigorously carved with 


Se ROBERT WALPOLE, Prime Minister 











lion-masks on the knees, where so much of the 


1—THE KING’S CHAIR, ELABORATELY CARVED AND GILT. Height 5 ft. 5 ins. 


best carving of the time is to be found, and 
terminate in haired paw-feet, all also gilt. The 
gilding is probably not original. The crimson 
velvet on arms, seat and back has without doubt 
been renewed several times since delivery, as 
usual in furniture of this type, but the fact of 
crimson velvet must be regarded as original. 

Sir Thomas Heath’s investigations in the 
records of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department 
produced the following entry under the general 
date 1729-1742: 

Warrant for twenty-four walnut arm chairs 

and one great armchair for Council Chamber 

at the Cockpit estd. £254. 

An entry under date 1722-1740 contained a 
note of payment for serge covers, or scarves, for 
what appear to be the same set as the preceding: 

Sarah Gilbert for making false cases of 

crimson serge for one crimson velvet arm- 

chair and for twenty four velvet back 

chairs, sewing silk, etc. £7: 15:0. 

The Cockpit was the usual name for the 
Old (pre-1732) Treasury building. Occasionally 
the name continued for the new building. The 
official warrant notice makes no reference to any 
new building, though the new Treasury of Sapp’s 
bill and elsewhere was a common subject of 
comment. If the King’s Chair, as is not impos- 
sible, belongs to the Warrant and Sarah Gilbert 
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set(s), it is then a furniture survivor of the 
Old Cockpit. In fact the Privy Council did sit ~ 
there (Heath, p. 214). A date about 1729 for 
some other pieces of the furniture is far 
from inconsistent with the reference to walnut 
and with the shrewd ascription of the late Percy 
Macquoid—‘‘about 1730”. And alone among 
the Treasury furniture the King’s Chair, with 
its spread of crimson and its margin of gold, 
looks forward to the feeling for fantasy con- 
spicuous in the great dolphin settee of the 
Board of Admiralty and so often evident else- 
where in the Byronic taste of the Regency. 

The current description of the King’s 
Chair as throne, or throne-chair, appears to be 
due to the undocumented statement of W. J. 
Loftie (Architectural Review, XV, 1904, p. 206) 
that from the time of George III the King’s 
Speech was read in the Board Room. In the 
Greek and Latin, as in many modern languages, 
andin Christian imagery, the word throne tends to 
imply an elevated seat. This condition may be 
fulfilled by less august thrones, for example the 
Sella Curulis of the Society of Dilettanti. In 
English an occasion of State has been usually 
implied. William III took an active part in 
Treasury business, and the Georges presided 
over the Lords Commissioners, says Heath, 
“occasionally.’”’ Meetings were three or four 
times a week and Court Dress was worn; but 
how far can the presidency of a business meet- 
ing be deemed an occasion of State? Heath said 
“King’s Chair,’’ which is at least not wrong. 

The King’s Chair presides over a mixed 
assembly of 12 others. The four legs of each of 
them are carved on the knees with lion-masks in 
true Robert Walpole taste and have the satis- 
factory look of abundant natural wear. The 
wood throughout is a very dark mahogany of 
the kind that was sometimes called Cuban, 
though some degree of the colour is probably 
due to time. All twelve date from the 1730-1740 
period. All appear without question to have 
been re-covered, and perhaps re-upholstered, 
in green morocco leather, now subfusc, studded 
with leather buttons, though several backs 
and seats are not regularly studded. The covers 
differ considerably in the degree of wear, but 
mostly belong to the middle or latter part of 
the 19th century, when lugubrious conventions 
so often blacked out the bright colours or gold 
of a livelier day. The Sapp bill has shown that 
office furniture in 1739 was by no means 
lugubrious, at least at this level. Chairs from 
three sources seem to have been married-up to 
make a dozen: the four largest are 3 ft. 6 ins. 
high (Fig. 2); seven of the similar smaller chairs 
stand 3 ft. 3 ins. high, and the twelfth 
chair is about 1% ins. shorter, and appears to 
have been enlisted from a third set or source. 

The two remaining pieces are the most 
interesting of the Treasury furniture. The top of 
the great table, 8 ft. 11 ins. long and 5 ft. 10% 
ins. wide, is finely covered in tooled leather 
showing still many traces of its original gilding 
(Fig. 7). The Union with Ireland, at last 
completed on August 2, 1800, becomes here the 
main decorative theme. In the surrounding 
border, the rose and thistle adjoin one another 
on the enclosing side of a wavy stem. The 
shamrock lies between them on the inner side. 
This trio repeats itself all round the table. From 
sides and ends the apexes of rows of triangles of 
chequer pattern seek the centre of the table. 
In the corner devices, the Union situation is set 
out with administrative precision, the pyramid 
founded on paired English roses, with paired 
thistles above, and paired shamrocks above that, 
with a third English rose on top (Fig. 7). It 
cannot be doubted in these circumstances that 
the leather was tooled to celebrate the Royal 
Assent of August 2, 1800, and the satisfactory 
completion of an arduous Civil Service job. 

Diverse views have been taken of the table as 
a whole. Regarded officially as dating about 
1740, it is included in the recent new edition of 
the late Oliver Brackett’s Encyclopaedia of 
English Furniture (1950); it was not illustrated 
in the original work, which was published in 
1927. In that year, Sir Thomas Heath, 
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LARGE STOCKS OF FABRICS 

FINE FRINGES 

CARPETS, HAND TUFTED & LOOMED 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
PAINTING, STRIPPING, POLISHING 


DECORATIONS & ALTERATIONS 


ELECTRICAL WORK & PLUMBING 


PRS, SL, LETT T EDD oscrccs cx 17 soem tire aot on 
e 9 Workrooms at 17 Sloane Street and our 
Studios at Camden Town by craftsmen and 


INTERIO R DECORA TIO NS women of the highest skill and experience. 


9 HARRIET STREET, SLOANE STREET. S.W.1. - Telephones: SLOane 5418-1349-2653 
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| who made previous acknowledgment 
to Macquoid, recorded (p. 226) that 
“the Board-room table appears to be 
of later Gate than the twelve chairs, 
and to have been made to match 
them, in the first half of the 19th 
century.” 

Later in the 19th century the 
Lords Commissioners were protected 
from the fire by a horse-screen (Fig. 
6). This is 3 ft. 11% ins. high and 
9 ft, 7 ins. wide. It has eight lion- 
masks and four scallop-shells and 
pendants of husk and strings of 
money-pattern, all the decorative 
insignia of “Retrenchment and 
Reform.’ The carving of these things 
js nevertheless lacking in the verve 
and quality of 1740, and the turnery 
of the top-rail has a massive Victorian 
look, not to be ascribed even to the 
grossest habit of Walpole’s day. 

The fire-screen and, surely, the 
table are an interesting instance of a 
familiar tendency in the furniture of 
great houses, Amid the many types 
of time-lag, it may be called Contin- 
uing Production. It was necessary 
long before to-day—indeed the con- 
trary would be unnatural—to make 
sood the hazards of use. Damaged 
members of sets of Stuart chairs were, 
without question, from many seen 
pieces, replaced in the 18th century, 
and 18th-century ‘‘Chippendale”’ sets 
were made good in the 19th century. 
The neglected talents of the estate 
carpenter were of course constantly 
invoked. But any country cousin 
coming to London could be sure, 
as bills and reason alike remind 
one, of replacement in the shops. 
There were diehard tastes, and house con- 
ventions, as well as mere damage. Some of 
these Tory pieces were not so much younger 
than their parents, or less notable for the degree 
ofattrition. They are, for the antiquary, one of 
the hardest discriminations. Very nearly half 
(to take an easier example) of the current furni- 
ture called Sheraton appears to have been made 
from the middle of the 19th century by the 
celebrated Wright and Mansfield and by many 
suchshops. This ordinary London replacement is 
ofcourse to be distinguished from the considerable 
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3and 4.—-PROFILE AND FRONT VIEWS OF LEG OF THE CHAIR ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 2. 
OF THE GREAT TABLE 
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2.—* SINGLE” CHAIR, ONE OF THE FOUR LARGEST 
OF THE TWELVE CHAIRS. 


“wishful work” in the Gothic or Tudor 
tastes, which may be ascribed to W. Fish, the 
“antique”’ cabinet-maker of 15, Princes Street, 
Drury Lane, to Edwards and Roberts, makers 
of “antique”? and purveyors of ‘‘ancient”’ 
furniture (whose Wardour Street premises, No. 
21, had been an antique shop several years be- 
fore the Great Exhibition) and to other London 
shops, “Wardour Street”? in whatever sense. 
Continuing production and wishful fancies, not 
only in the 19th century, are fundamental in the 
history of furniture; the recognition of them for 
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what they are involves nu tittle of 
departure from the most rigid canons 
of condition and acceptability. 

In their Lordships’ furniture as 
a whole, as also in the great houses, 
the first fact is the strength of a. 
tradition. The genius of Walpole was 
over all. This continuity is not 
brought out by the description of this 
furniture in the handsome new issue 
of the late Oliver Brackett’s Ency- 
clopaedia of English Furniture. No 
item concerned can, on brute fact, 
be identified with any item in the 
Sapp bill. Yet the King’s Chair is 
categorically described as ‘‘Made in 
1740 by Robert Sapp” (PI.CXLIII). 
One of the attendant chairs, and the 
Union table of 1800, are without 
caution described as “supplied by 
Robert Sapp in 1740,” though the 
distinction of supply and manufacture 
is not made clear. The four larger 
chairs were “presumably” intended 
(p. 285) for the Lords Commissioners, 
the rest for “other persons attending 
meetings.’’ The Lords Commissioners 
consisted of the First Lord of the 
Treasury (normally the Prime Minis- 
ter), the Second Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) and Junior Lords, 
of whom, say. the Treasury historian 
(p. 7), “during the 18th century there 
were generally four.’’ The arithmetic 
will not work even when the first two 
Lordships resided in one person. 

The King’s Chair and its attend- 
ants, as well as the Union table, have 
also been described as made “from 
designs of William Kent.’ The 
furniture, of course, conforms like 
much else, to the style of the age of 
Walpole, but no reference is given to the 
whereabouts of these designs or to particu- 
lars of them. Quest for the individual talent, 
so often the enemy of art-history, is surely 
doubly unfortunate here. In architecture, 
and in the other ornamental trades, as is 
the truest of truisms, the paper of pattern- 
book publicists was one thing, and the finished 
article often something quite else. All that is 
implied by “style” in furniture, as against 
“styles’’, in Mr. Edwards’s distinction (Georgian 
Cabinet-makers, 1945,. p. 14), belongs to the 
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performance. Still more is the demand for 
drawings inappropriate to furniture made, as I 
have suggested, by one department of State for 
another. 

The anonymous tradition of the cathedrals 
did not die a Georgian death; if there must be a 
fastening of a name, it is that of the Board of 
Works, the greatest architect of the 18th 


HIS FIRST GUN <= 


children is a harassing problem; a 

problem on which I write with feeling 
because my own boy, having miraculously 
survived to the age of five, is now cunning 
enough to outwit the womenfolk and more 
ingenious than ever in his efforts at self- 
immolation. If the guns were pointed out to 
him as forbidden objects it would simply be a 
challenge to his growing independence. Since 
he is also as imitative as a monkey, he has a 
consuming urge to get his paws on his father’s 
toys. 

My own view is that it is useless to hope 
that a child growing up in a country house, 
and in the atmosphere of country sports, can 
be permanently kept out of reach of game guns, 
The gun cabinet may be locked. But, sooner or 
later, any child in the country will get the 
opportunity to pick up a firearm, if not in his 
own home, then in somebody else’s. Neither, 
I think, is it fair to suppress a small boy’s 
healthy curiosity for an object that glitters 
and bangs in such a fascinating fashion as a 
shotgun. 

It seems to me that the most intelligent 
approach is to recognise the fact that, to a 
small boy, a gun is irresistible, and to take the 
earliest opportunity to gratify him. Once he 
learns what a gun is for, it is time to canalise 
his interests in a similar toy. 

When my own boy started putting greasy 
finger-prints on the barrels of my guns, I at 
once gave him a demonstration of how they 
worked. I made no attempt to move them out 
of his reach. But I bought him a double- 
barrelled pop-gun for himself which he is now 
permitted to place in the rack next to my own 
weapons. 

As a special treat, and under my surveil- 
lance, I let him look up the barrels of the real 
guns to. see that they are properly polished. 
With a pair of snap caps, I have let him pull 
the triggers and watch the ejectors work. When 
I am cleaning one of my own guns, I let him 


H OW to keep guns in the same house with 
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century. Wren had been Surveyor-General of 
Works to Charles II in 1661 and Surveyor- 
General of Royal Works in 1669. Vanbrugh 
was Comptroller of the Board 1702-1712. 
Surveyors-General, Comptrollers, Secretaries 
included William Talman, Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, Thomas Ripley (the ‘real workman” 
of Houghton) and later Robert Adam. William 


have an oily rag to wipe over his own toy one. 
The result is that the guns have no particular 
mystery for him and I was delighted the other 
day when I overheard him telling one of his 
friends not to touch them because finger-marks 
cause rust. 

Handling his toy gun, my boy has already 
learnt how to carry a weapon safely. He has 
also acquired an elementary idea of the right 
way to mount a gun to his shoulder. But I 
confess he worried me a little when he started 
asking for cartridges for it. 

Although my cartridges are normally kept 
locked up in the magazines, I know that, one 
day, I am certain to leave one lying about the 
house. So, when the boy asked for the cartridges, 
I followed the same policy I adopted when he 
started getting interested in the guns. I slit 
open a loaded cartridge with a pen-knife and 
showed him what was inside. 

Optimistically, he dropped the shot down 
the barrels of his own pop-gun. I myself fired 
the little heap of powder with a match to show 
him how it ignites. 

If, by some mischance, he lays hands on 
a loaded cartridge now, he will certainly be 
more interested in pulling it to pieces (a safe 
procedure) than trying it in a gun. And, even 
if he throws the powder in the fire, he won’t 
come to any harm, 

Throwing loaded cartridges into the fire is 
an expensive amusement these days, but I can 
guarantee that, with cardboard cases, the 
powder and shot spits off quite harmlessly. 

How soon a boy should be allowed the use 
of a real gun is entirely a matter of individual 
development. I remember seeing a boy using 
a four-ten with safety at the age of seven, 
which is supposed to be the time when children 
come to the age of reason. But I think that, 
although seven is about the right age to put 
a boy on a pony for the first time, twelve is 
soon enough to give him a gun. I should be 
reluctant, even then, to let him shoot without 
someone to keep an eye on him. 


(Left) 6—VICTORIAN FIRESCREEN. Height 3 ft. 114 ins. An example 
of “ continuing production.” ( 


IN TOOLED LEATHER COVERING THE GREAT TABLE (1800) 


Above) 7.—DETAIL OF UNION DEVICE 


Kent shot up very quickly in the Board’; 
service. But if these talented individuals 
had all perished on appointment, will it be 
doubted that other Surveyors-General, and no 
doubt other “‘subalterns,’”’ would have done at 
least as well? 

The photographs are reproduced by permission 
of H.M. Treasury. 


By MACDONALD HASTINGS 


The old rule, I believe, to train a boy in 
the use of a gun, was to start him off carrying 
an empty one; with the promise that, if he 
handled it safely all day, he would be permitted 
one cartridge. 

For their first gun, most boys are still given 
a four-ten. On humane grounds, I am not an 
enthusiast for guns of that bore. Four-tens are 
limited in their effectiveness. In the hands of 
any but a skilled shot, an undue proportion of 
game is pricked. Apart from the undesirability 
of wounding without killing, the four-ten tends 
to encourage young shots to pop off at song birds. 

Personally, I would always give a boy the 
largest bore gun he is able to handle with 
comfort, and I would take a skilled gun-maker's 
advice about it. These days, a gun-maker might 
well recommend a light twelve-bore, chambered 
for two-inch cases. Twenty-bores are going out 
of fashion, largely because twenty-bore cart- 
ridges have a way of accidentally slipping into 
the top of the chamber of twelve-bore guns (the 
cartridges fit the rim at the top of the chamber 
exactly). When a twelve-bore cartridge is put 
behind them, a burst barrel follows, at the very 
least. If you think an accident like this 1s 
improbable, you are wrong. As a cause of 
trouble, it is almost as common as the accident 
which comes to people who crawl through wire 
and climb over gates, holding loaded guns. | 

I have written before that, in my opinion, 
people who give boys the use of hammer-guns 
(especially old ones) are bad parents. I would 
like to add to that that rabbit-shooting or rat- 
shooting to ferrets, which is usually the kind of 
shooting which boys are first introduced to, }s 
almost certainly the most dangerous form of 
shooting there is. Boys should not be allowed 
to ferret without the most careful supervision. 

Finally, the day that my boy first has 4 
gun, I shall take out a third-party insurance 
for him against accident. The premium is very 
low and, indeed, I cannot for the life of me 
understand why everybody who goes shooting 
does not protect himself in this way. 
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A Set of four fine Silver Sauce Tureens and Covers 


Date 1810. By T. Robins 
Weight 166 ounces. 


Specialists in fine Antique Silver and 


Modern Reproductions 











JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 





BY APPOINTMENT 


CARRINGTON & CO., 
LTD. 


130 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, 
Ww.it. 


TELEPHONE : REGENT 3727 








Valuations for Probate, Insurance 
and Family Division 


























GODDARD’s PLATE POWDER, world renowned 
for more than 110 years as the finest polish 
for silver. The choice of the connoisseur. 








* 


GoDDARD’s SILVER POLISH is liquid and consists 
of the Plate Powder ready mixed with suitable 
ingredients. A boon to the busy housewife. 


boddards 


ver Polis 











* 

GopDDARD’S SILVER CLOTH provides the A fire Antique Georgian mahogany open-shelf 
ee bookcase. The frieze of the dentilled cornice is 
best one-process method of polishing cross-bonded and the drawers richly fizured. 
¢ 7 & ss Height 7 ft. 8} ins. Length 62 ins. Depth of 
lightly tarnished silver. After washing shelves 7 ins. Depth of two base shelves | 2} ins. 
? i Circa 1795. Price £85 

spoons and forks a rub with this cloth 

will dry and polish them at the same time. 
ANTIQUES and FINE ART 


wn. YOUNG 


BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 





An attractive brass bound Antique Chippendale 
octagonal wine bin in original condition (retain- 
ing fitted zinc linings). The legs finely carved 
with acanthus leaf—lovely mellow colour. Haight 
27 ins. Diameter 184 ins. Circa 1770. £58 


Goddard's Silver Polishes m= 











Member of British Antique Dealers’ Association (32 years). 
Tel: Aberdeen 20739. 
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Quiet elegance that lends dignity to 

the formal occasion in town .. . effortless 
power, sweeping away the miles, taking i 
ty 


a 


the rugged stretch of road in its even stride 
...every feature of the Daimler Consort 


gives it supremacy on city streets or country ea —" = 
DAI724 
lanes. Other features of this superb re-styled 


—=- 


saloon on the famous 24 litre Daimler 
chassis include bypoid bevel rear axle giving extra 


ground clearance, larger bydro-mechanical brakes, 





rigid, light body and sweeping, improved lines. sco 
BY APPOINTMENT 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY Te1M Kegel 
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@ VEARS 


> Insured lite 


You get Two Years Insured Life 
with every car type Lucas Battery. 
At any time within two years of 
purchase your local garage can ex- 
change it for a new one at a cost 
proportionate to the length of 
service. Ask your local garage for 
full details, or write for full list of 
agents and battery literature. 


This scheme applies to Home Market Only. 


DTERIES 


s0O SS E€PH LUCAS LT DO ° BIRMINGHAM . ENGLAND 
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MOTORING NOTES 


markets, the motor industry, shortly after 

the war, formed the co-operative Motor 
Industry Research Association, and later still, 
with the assistance of the Department of Indus- 
trial Research, began work on turning a dis- 
ysed aerodrome at Lindley, in Leicestershire, 
into a proper proving ground, with all the 
necessary ingredients to simulate the varying 
conditions found in many foreign countries— 
conditions of which the design and develop- 
ment departments of many of even the larger 
factories had not had personal experience. 

Among the foreign conditions which were 
causing trouble on British cars were features 
peculiar to countries as widely separated as 


Gina, by the importance of the export 











| AHUMBER HAWK UNDERGOING TESTS 


IN THE WATER SPLASH AT THE 
BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY’S PROVING 
GROUND AT LINDLEY, LEICESTER- 
SHIRE. In the foreground can be seen a 
portion of the corrugated road 


Australia, Belgium and South Africa. In Aus- 
tralia one of the difficulties is the dustiness of 
many roads—so bad that dust creeps into the 
car everywhere, unless the most exacting care 
is taken to make it dust-proof. In Belgium, as 
many post-war tourists know to their cost, the 
pavé is so bad in many parts of the country 
that hard driving could be guaranteed to ruin 
hydraulic dampers in a very short time. In 
South Africa the earth roads, which are com- 
mon everywhere except close to the towns, 
after long use form into corrugations of remark- 
able severity. These corrugations are so bad 
that there is only one speed at which many cars 
can be driven in any comfort ; at all others the 
periodicity of the front and the rear springs 
working on the closely spaced corrugations 
causes a shattering vibration. 

These are only three of the problems which 
the need to increase sales abroad has forced on 
the attention of British manufacturers, and it 
may be of interest to examine the way in which 
the new proving ground is being used to eradi- 
cate existing faults from our cars and prevent 
the inclusion of others. It should be made clear, 
aS a consolation to home motorists still waiting 
anxiously for their new car, that any improve- 
ment made to British cars for overseas use will 
eventually mean a better car for them too. 

The special conditions of Australia have 
been simulated by the construction of a dust 
tunnel, in which both the floor and the wall 
are thickly covered with a specially fine dust. 
The passaxe of vehicles through this tunnel at 
Speed, preferably running two or three in line 
ahead, raises a choking cloud of dust which 
penetrates into every corner of a car which has 
hot been properly dust-proofed. Incidentally, 
a fair idea can be obtained of the excellence or 
otherwise of any particular car’s aerodynamic 
qualities by observing the action of the dust 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


cloud as the car leaves the tunnel; if the car 
has a rather straight rear end, the dust cloud 
travels with it—a clear indication of its ineffi- 
ciency on this score. And repeated runs through 
the tunnel gradually produce a pattern of dust 
on the car which indicate very clearly the de- 
tailed faults, as far as streamlining is concerned, 
in the shape of the body. 

To simulate Belgian conditions, a stretch 
of pavé, half a mile long, has been laid, typical 
of the worst conditions one is likely to meet on 
the roads of Benelux. Repeated runs over 
this section give a clear picture in a very short 
time, and at low cost, of what will happen to 
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TESTING WITH A DIFFERENCE 


road, and to avoid the danger of variations— 
owing to the peculiarities of our climate—this 
has been constructed in concrete. I tried this 
section with my own car, and the only portions 
of the speed range at which it was at all com- 
fortable were either below 10 m.p.h. or over 
39 m.p.h. At any speed between these figures 
the vibration was sufficient to make both the 
car and the view ahead almost invisible, and 
the vibration increased sharply as the speed 
rose, until at 39 m.p.h. it ceased completely. 
There are certain cars on the market on which 
the vibration period cannot be avoided any- 
where within their speed range, and this feature 
of the proving ground should help their makers 
to carry out the required modifications to the 
suspension systems. 

Other useful features of it are a mile-long 
cross-country track and an extended water 
splash. The usefulness of the first is obvious; 
the second is used primarily to test that all 
doors, the luggage-boot lid, and so on are water- 
tight. It can also be used to advantage to make 
sure that all engine components are in the best 
possible position to avoid drenching under 
extreme weather conditions. If the water 
splash is attacked at a suitably high speed, the 
watertightness of such items as the sunshine 
roof and the windscreen can be included in the 
test. 

On the perimeter circuit, measured dis- 
tances are laid out to make it easier for factory 
testers to carry out precise tests of acceleration, 
maximum speed, and braking. In addition, the 
outer circuit can be used for more or less con- 
tinuous high-speed driving, admittedly not at 
full throttle all the time, but, if the tester is 
really trying, either at full throttle or using 
maximum braking before the corners, which 
can also be taken very fast, so that it forms a 
test in itself. Plans are already in hand to build 





THE START OF THE HALF-MILE PAVE SECTION. The effect of this surface on 


suspension systems can be easily imagined 


hydraulic dampers of incorrect design or dimen- 
sions. In my opinion this section is too rough, 
so that one’s speed is perforce reduced below 
that more or less habitually used by the more 
ruthless of Belgian drivers, although I am in- 
formed that the test drivers of certain factories 
think nothing of traversing this section at speeds 
around 60 m.p.h. Relatively widely spaced 
bumps, however severe, are nothing like as 
great a strain on the suspension generally as 
closely spaced variations in the surface, which 
it is possible to cover at really high speeds. 
There seems little doubt that it is continuous 
high-speed movement that causes most trouble 
with hydraulic dampers, so for this reason I 
would prefer to see the pavé section modified 
somewhat. 

The easy study of conditions like those in 
South Africa has been made possible by the 
construction of a length of corrugated, or ripple, 


banking right round the circuit, which will make 
it possible to drive at speeds over 100 m.p.h. 
continuously. This will certainly help to dis- 
cover any fault there may be in the lubrication 
or cooling systems of the various cars tested. 
The one possible flaw in a proving ground 
of this type is the lack of competitive effort, 
which might permit some test drivers to relax 
their efforts. Owing to the corners on the pre- 
sent circuit, which have led to a variance of 
opinion among the factory drivers as to what 
the fastest possible speed round the circuit is, 
there is a danger that not all tests are as severe 
as the factory engineers intend them to be. 
Despite this loophole, however, there is no 
doubt that the industry’s proving ground has 
already been instrumental in removing many 
shortcomings from our cars, and, if honestly 
and sincerely used, it will hasten the day when 
British cars approach more closely to perfection. 
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“Has everythings” 


says Mr. M. Alderson of Muci Weniock 


“I have now completed the round of seasonal work | 
and am amazed at the quiet efficiency with 
which The Nuffield Universal does any 
and every job. Its power is surprising 
on this stiff soil and hilly country. Its 
fuel economy is considerable and its 
flexibility has to be experienced to 
be believed. I reckon it is a better 
paying proposition than the 


smaller tractors I’ve had.” 


NUFFIELD 


Send for illustrated brochure 
— how well this 


ght after tractor 


and j 


much sou 


, , ork. 
would suit your ~ 


- Overseas Business: 
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Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 4% Piccadilly, London, W.1 



















To obtain even greater service from 
your India Tyres — 

Corner gently + Accelerate smoothly + 
Watch your tyre pressures 
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_— ager? \ 


<0 
\ you must bet 


-try something safer 


It’s a pity to waste good money gambling on 
something as chancy as the British climate. 
That’s what a lot of motorists do. 

You may get through the winter without frost 
damage to your car, but what a costly nuisance 
if you don’t! Anything up to £30 to pay for a 
cracked cylinder block, and goodness knows how 
long to wait. 

Itis so much better to have Bluecol in the radiator. 
It stands up to 35 degrees of frost. 

No car protected with Bluecol has ever suffered 
a pennyworth of frost damage. Ask your garage. 





SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 


THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 8. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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FARMING NOTES 
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~ WINTER FEED 
PROBLEMS 


From Christmas to May 
Weak Cattle decay 


O wrote Thomas Tusser some four 

hundred years ago, and how 
S right he was! In his day there 
wassome excuse. There were no roots, 
no silage, no seeds hay, and no cake or 
corn. The only feeding-stuffs that 
were available to supplement such 
rough pulling as there was left over 
from the summer were a sparse supply 
of poor grass hay and a very limited 
quantity of straw. No wonder that the 
winter mortality among the cattle in 
those days was high, for it must have 
been impossible to prevent them from 
shrinking to skin and bone, and, of 
course, it will have been those cattle 
which started the winter in poorest 


condition that “decayed” most. It is 
” to be feared that the conditions on 


many farms to-day will not be unlike 
those with which Tusser was familiar. 
The present famine prices of hay and 
straw indicate only too well the state 
of affairs on many farms where, as a 
result of the disastrous summer, little 
or no hay was saved, and none of the 
straw is fit to feed. Those farmers who 
adopted silage-making are surely 
reaping the benefit now. 


Hay by Degrees 


| ALWAYS try to conserve as much 
of my hay as possible for feeding 
after Christmas, for there is no doubt 
that the winter diet should be an 
improving one. When my store cattle 


_ first come into their winter quarters I 


feed mainly straw, with only a small 
proportion of hay, but as the winter 
advances the proportion of hay they 
receive is increased. It is a common 
mistake to start feeding hay too soon, 
thus using the best food during the 
early part of the winter with nothing 
so good with which to follow on. If 
store cattle are badly wintered they 
will be in such poor condition when 
they are turned out to grass in the 
spring that none of them will be fit to 
slaughter before the end of the sum- 
mer, when the price of meat is at its 
lowest, and some of them will fail to 
get fat at all, and will have to be 


| carried on through another winter. 


In view of present difficulties, I shall 
expect that the numbers of cattle 
coming fat off the grass next July and 
August will be smaller than usual, while 
in September and October there will 
probably be so many that the Ministry 
of Food will be hard put to it to deal 
with them all. 


Milk Producers Shocked 


Tis to be feared that the Ministry 

of Agriculture’s announcement of 
the ration scales for the remainder 
of the winter will have caused alarm 
and despondency among milk pro- 
ducers in those areas which suffered 
most from the adverse hay conditions 
of last summer, for the increase in 
tations given last winter has had to be 
stopped, though special discretionary 
Teserves in those distressed areas will 
be provided. But to receive something 
asa favour is not quite the same thing 
astecelving it as a right. However, we 
must accept the fact that the supply 
Position has deteriorated since the 
beginning of last year, and_ it 
‘mphasises once more the desirability 


of all stock owners becoming self 
sufficient, 


Winter Eges Too Cheap? 


AS interesting paper was read at 
. the Farmers’ Club on January 1 
by Mr. G. R. H. Nugent on More Eggs 
; Winter. It appears that 70 per cent. 
; our home produced eggs are pro- 
uced during the spring and summer 
months, leaving only 30 per cent. 
Produced during the six winter 


Months. Before the war distribution 


was 47 per cent. in the spring-summer 
period and 53 per cent. in the winter. 
Mr. Nugent drew particular attention 
to two aspects of this situation, first 
that the swollen supply during the 
“peak”? period strained almost to 
breaking point the resources of the 
packing stations and the Ministry of 
Food to handle and distribute it; 
second, that although the retail 
price for eggs was considerably re- 
duced to 2s. 6d. per dozen during this 
free period, yet there was difficulty in 
some parts of the country in clearing 
the whole supply. With the increase 
in the poultry population since last 
year, it is difficult to see how next 
spring’s eggs will be handled, and, even 
more serious, how they will be sold. 
Mr. Nugent declared that it was evi- 
dent that the spring egg is receiving 
too high, and the winter egg too low a 


price, and he suggested that if the | 


price of spring eggs were reduced by 
threepence a dozen, it would allow 
the winter price to be increased by 
ls. a dozen, without increasing the 
total subsidy required, for the spring 
supply is four times greater than the 
winter’s. I cannot myself see quite 
how this would work, for if the change 
were successful and had the desired 
effect of increasing the supply of 
winter eggs, then the savings on the 
spring egg would not suffice to pay the 
additional price on an_ increased 
quantity of winter eggs. 


Weight-for-Age 


STUDY of the weight-for-age 

gain of the stock at Smithfield 
Show is always interesting. Of course, 
a straight comparison between indi- 
vidual animals is not possible unless 
they are roughly the same age, for the 
birth weight is, in fact, included as 
though it were gain. This is unavoid- 
able and inevitably operates in favour 
of the younger animals. Thus it is 
nearly always a baby beefling that 
comes out top, and this year among 
the pure-bred animals it was a Short- 
horn steer from H.M. the King which, 
at 295 days old, weighed 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 
18 lb. This represents a gain at the 
rate of 3 lb. per day throughout life 
and is an indication of the extra- 
ordinary capacity of this breed for 
quick growth and early maturity. 
Two representatives of the other 
branch of the same breed—the Dairy 
Shorthorn—were remarkable in the 
same way: one from the Northamp- 
tonshire Institute of Agriculture, 
which weighed 7 cwt. 2 qrs. 12 Ib. at 
297 days, representing a gain of 2.87 
lb. a day, and one from Messrs. 
Cumber and Sons, which weighed 
12 cwt. 20 Ib. at 502 days, a daily 
gain of 2.72 lb. This for so old an 
animal is remarkable. Of course, to 
compare breeds on the basis of the 
weight-for-age breed average is hope- 
lessly misleading unless the average 
age of the animals of each breéd is 
similar and also the number of ani- 
mals from which the average is 
obtained. But in any case nothing is 
likely to be gained from the compari- 
son unless both are breeds suitable 
for the same environment. 


Comparisons with Pigs 


ITH pigs, however, the com- 

parison is valid and may be use- 
ful, for pigs of all the various breeds 
are kept under such artificial condi- 
tions that neither their environments 
nor their food vary greatly. If the 
breed comparison is made it will be 
seen how little there is to choose 
between the five most popular breeds 
in this respect, though no doubt in 
this, as in other ways, there is greater 
variation between strains within the 
breeds than between the breeds 
themselves. 
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TRACTOR 


AnD TIPPING TRUCK 


form a most useful conveyance 


for garden refuse and produce. 


FEATURES 


1. Quick-fix Attach- 4. Simple foot and 


ments. parking brake system. 
2. High manceuvrabil- 5. Gravity tipping 
ity. action, 

3. 3-cwt. carrying 6. Adaptable for front 
capacity. mounting to ‘ Atom.’ 
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ONE UNIT DOES 
SO MANY JOBS 


ADAPTABLE FOR 
Cultivating : Ridging : Hoeing : Harrow- 
ing : Grass-cutting : Spraying : Hedge- 
: Wood 


trimming Soil-turning 


sawing : Barrowing : Hay-sweeping 


Powder dusting Trailer towing 


Water pumping : etc. 





Full details of all implements are 
given in Booklet 1606. Write to 
Dept. D. 3. 











GRANTHAM 


BARFORD (acricu_turaL) LTB. OS) 
LINCS y 


SUBSIDIARY OF AVELING-BARFORD LTD. 


ENGINEERS, 


GRANTHAM, LINCS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824 ( 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY... 
House and Garden gates . | 
a EM eer a 
made by Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss are outstanding a 
. . a 
examples of fine craftsmanship at a reasonable cost. . to 
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‘LOOP-HOLES AND 
ANOMALIES 


temporary legislation dealing 

with the land is that it has 
been so hastily conceived and yet at 
the same time is so intricate that 
almost invariably additional legisla- 
tio is necessary in order to plug the 
Joop-holes and iron out the anomalies 
that it contains. In consequence it 
came as no surprise when, just before 
Christmas, Mr. Dalton introduced a 
Bill designed to close certain gaps in 
the structure of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, and Mr. Gaitskell 
revealed that the chairman of the 
Central Land Board had reported 
serious inequalities in claims rendered 
under Section 62 of the same Act. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
POWERLESS 

HE Town and Country Planning 

Bill, 1950, does more than indicate 
a weakness in the 1947 Act. It pays 
a handsome, if unintentional, tribute 
to the ingenuity of those who have 
exploited that weakness. How one of 
the loop-holes that Mr. Dalton now 
seeks to close was detected and 
exploited is divulged by Mr. A. E. 
Telling, barrister-at-law : 

Under Class XI of the Town and 
Country Planning Development Order, 
the rebuilding, restoration or replace- 
ment of buildings, works or plant 
which have sustained war damage 
may be carried out without plan- 
ning permission, so long as the cubic 
capacity of the building is not in- 
creased and there is no material alter- 
ation in the external appearance. 
Local authorities may, however, issue 
Directions providing that Class XI 
shall not apply in certain areas—for 
example where it is proposed to re- 
develop as a whole. The owners of 
war-damaged property in these areas, 
however, found an effective way of 
evading these Directions. Under a 
proviso to Section 12 (2) of the 1947 
Act “works for the maintenance, 
improvement or alteration of any 
building, being works which affect 
only the interior of the building or 
which do not affect the exterior 
appearance of the building’ are 
excluded from the definition of devel- 
opment. That being so, it has been 
possible in many cases for owners or 
their professional advisers to argue 
that the proposed work fell within this 
definition and so could not be affected 
by a Direction under the General 
Development Order. The result has 
been that local authorities have been 
powerless to prevent rebuilding unless 
they were willing to pay compensation 
under Section 26 of the Act. 

The Bill will plug the loop-hole by 
providing that war damage repairs are 
to be regarded as development, even 
if they fall within the proviso. The 
tesult will be that all war damage 
lepairs in areas where Class XI does 
not apply—even such trifling jobs as 
repairing a damaged ceiling—will rank 
as development under the Act and will 
Tequire planning permission, although 
itappears from the Bill that there will 
beno liability for development charge. 


MR. GAITSKELL’S CONCERN 
R. GAITSKELL’S concern with 
the Town and Country Planning 

Act was due to anomalies arising from 

4 provision which stipulates that, in 

aclaim for loss of development rights, 

the special suitability or adaptability 
of land for any purpose is not to be 
taken into account if that purpose is 
one for which there is no market 
other than the needs of a particular 

Purchaser. In other words, where, on 

the “appointed day” (July 1, 1948), 

4 piece of land was, in fact, held by 

the owner of the adjoining land to 

whom, and to whom alone, it possessed 
this special value, the effect of the 

Pfovision is to reduce to little or 


O« of the worst features of con- 





nothing the development value dis- 
closed by the claim, despite the fact 
that a substantial development charge 
may be incurred if the land is devel- 
oped in the most likely manner. 

“It may happen,’ said Mr. 
Gaitskell, ‘that a piece of land, owing 
to its proximity to land developed in 
a particular way, such as an isolated 
factory, may have had a high value 
before the Act for the purpose of 
extending that development but, 
apart from the prospect of that special 
development, had little value save for 
the purposes to which it was actually 
being put. 

“‘T have, therefore,’’ he continued, 
“requested the Central Land Board, 
when valuing claims under Part VI, to 
proceed on the basis of disregarding 
the provision in cases where the land 
was held before the appointed day by 
the claiming owner for the purpose of 
development in connection with his 
business carried on on adjoining land. 
Before the scheme is finally made, 
amending legislation will be needed to 
give effect to the arrangement which I 
am now describing, but from now on 
the Central Land Board will, at my 
request, proceed on the amended basis.” 

The Chancellor amplified his state- 
ment by saying that the arrange- 
ment would also apply in some cases 
where a plot of land adjoining a com- 
mercial property was held before the 
appointed day by a person other than 
the person who required it for develop- 
ment, provided that it had been held 
for eventual incorporation within that 
property. It would not apply in any 
case where the land was not owned on 
the appointed day by the person to 
whom it had this special value. 


“GOVERNMENT CRITICISED 


N their annual report on the 

property market, Messrs. Fox and 
Sons devote considerable space to the 
housing situation and roundly criticise 
the Government for the present 
shortage. They believe that if private 
builders were given a free hand, it 
would be possible to increase the 
number of houses built by more than 
100,000 a year and that competition 
would lead to lower prices. They 
claim that there is no_ insoluble 
difficulty so far as materials are 
concerned, and that the only restric- 
tion necessary to ensure that the 
smaller houses receive priority would 
be one limiting the selling price to, 
say, £2,750, including the land. 


THE SAME STORY 

THER reports continue to come 

in from estate agents all over the 
country and tell much the same story. 
All agree that agricultural land, 
whether for farming or for investment, 
commands high prices, and that 
nowhere is the supply sufficient to 
meet the demand. ‘‘ Landed estates,”’ 
write Messrs. Lofts and Warner, ‘“‘are 
tightly held, and those that come into 
the market are generally bought by 
trustees or institutional bodies. The 
return on capital is often small, but 
buyers are satisfied with the good 
security obtained. The old saying 
that ‘land does not run away’ carries 
greater weight than ever.” 

Yet another instance of the high 
prices that are paid for agricultural 
land with vacant possession is that of 
the Moat House, a_ 14th-century 
house with 137 acres, at Dorsington, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, 
which has been sold by Messrs. 
Lear and Lear, of Cheltenham, for 
an average of £233 an acre. 
OBITUARY.—His many friends will 
have been sorry to learn of the recent 
death in a motor accident of Mr. M. V. 
Benham, partner in Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock. 
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When you ‘‘ Put pen to paper ”’ 
put it to a good paper. 
It is a compliment to your 
reader and a reflection 
of your personal good taste. 
It is always wise to choose 


the best you can obtain... 
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HAND MADE - 
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I think that a threat to a man’s comfort brings out the worst 
of his character. Take my case. If a friend drops in and I 
feel in hospitality bound to offer him my Parker-Knoll, I begin 
to harbour the most awful 
thoughts about him. I must 
exorcise this Mr. Hyde part of 


me. Ill get another Parker- 











Knoll; I hear there are many 


more about. 





To get the genuine article, see : 
that the salesman writes the [3 
name ‘“ Parker-Knoll” on Hh 
your receipt. 


KER-KNOLL 


PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED TEMPLE END HIGH WYCOMBE BUCKS 
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The outstanding quality of its eau-de-vie, 
distilled only from wines of the first order. 


2 The perfection of its secret recipe which 
comprises the blending of more than 100 
different herbs. 


3 The loving care taken by the Carthusian 
Monks, in its production. 





4 The long rest in oaken casks, where 
the liqueur acquires its mature 
distinction. 


x CHARTREUSE, 


ih THE QUEEN OF LIQUEURS 
} GREEN OR YELLOW-—try both 





| gan SS 
a . Available at Wine Merchants & Stores. & 

Sole Importers: J. R. Parkington & Co. Ltd. 
New Bond St., London, W.1. 
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“Happy Birthday”? — NEVER AGAIN... 


N every birthday, the loving greeting used to come 
from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, 
alas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed him, 
too ... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- = at 
tres of comfort, welfare and worship 
for fishermen and their families... 
Gifts of money, books, comforts etc. or 
requests for fuller information about 
the Mission’s Christian work among seonieies “ 
the fisherfolk, are gratefully received by the Secretary. /[f@ 
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ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
46, R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, 








LONDON, W.1 














ABINGDON NEEDLELOOM 


WIDE WOOL FLOOR COVER- 
ING FOR HALLS, STAIRS, 
AND CLOSE FITTING 


AS SHOWN AT THE 
», ROYAL SHOW 
Z 4’ 6" WIDE 28/6 
per yd. of full width 























SEND I/- in stamps for PATTERNS & FULL PARTICULARS 


TO 


VINEYS (CARPETS), ABINGDON-ON-THAMES 
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“ CAPABILITY,” 
THE MAN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


bility’”’” Brown was christened 

Lancelot, and this small fact is 
characteristic of everything concern- 
ing him. References to him crop up 
in 18th-century memoirs and letters, 
and in not very well known poems. 
For the man himself, he has almost 
vanished, absorbed into the English 
scene like one of his own landscapes, 
concerning which Horace Walpole 
said that, so closely did he copy 
nature, Brown would be least remem- 
bered where he was most successful. 

About 170 years have passed since 
his death, and only now do we have at 


| ee people know that “Capa- 


married, set up in Hammersraith as, 
“Jandscapist.”’ 

There is no need here to trace ths 
steps of his remarkable rise to ej. 
nence. It was quick and complete 
and, what is strange in one who hag 
no academic training in this matter 
he succeeded as an architect, though 
not so triumphantly as in garden 
design. The times were propitious, 
Gardening had gone as far as it could 
go as a formal matter, and, as Miss 
Stroud points out, men on the grand 
tour became acquainted with the 
canvas landscapes of Claude and 
Salvator Rosa. These suggested the 
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CAPABILITY BROWN. By Dorothy Stroud 
(COUNTRY LIFE, 42s.) 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
Compiled by C. H. Gibbs-Smith 
(H. M. Stationery Office, 6s.) 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
By Herbert Sullivan and Newman Flower 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 
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last a reasonable and reliable account 
of the man and his work in Miss 
Dorothy Stroud’s Capability Brown 
(CounTRY LIFE, 42s.). Now that the 
tribute has come, it has come hand- 
somely : a fine quarto book, illustrated 
with photographs of many examples 
of Brown’s work, both as garden- 
designer and architect, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Christopher Hussey 
that fits him neatly into the historic 
frame within which he must be seen 
to be understood. 


ORIGIN OF THE NICKNAME 


Whence came Lancelot Brown’s 
nickname? We have here an account 
of Lord Bute’s park at Luton Hoo, 
written by Arthur Young, who says: 
“A little further is the cascade, which 
yet is but a capability,’’ that is to say, 
a possibility, a feature to be developed; 
and it was Brown’s habit of speaking 
of the “capability’”’ of a landscape 
over which he was about to wave his 
wand that earned him the name. It 
was so deeply established in the 
national consciousness that by the 
time Brown’s eldest son went to 
Eton it had reached even the ears of 
schoolboys. They called the new boy 
“Capey.”’ 

And there is something to begin 
with : Capability’s son at Eton. It 
speaks at once of the father’s swift 
rise in the world, for his own begin- 
nings were humble indeed. Miss 
Stroud does not tell us what occupa- 
tion Brown’s father followed, but we 
know that the boy was born in a 
Northumberland hamlet in_ 1716, 
attended Cambo school, two miles 
away, and did not leave there till he 
was 16—an unusually long schooling 
at that time for a boy of his class. 
From then until he was 23 he was a 
gardener on an estate in the neigh- 
bourhood. He went south and worked 
for Sir Richard Grenville at Wotton, 
and after a few months passed to 
Lord Cobham’s great estate at Stowe. 
After that, there was, as they say, no 
stopping him. Ten years later Lord 
Cobham was dead and Brown, now 


advance into that more natural, that 
less dragooned, sort of landscape 
which it became Capability’s speciality 
to create. 

This book must tell you of the 
landscapes he created or revised and 
of the houses he built, altered or 
added to. Here let us keep to the 
man. Such employment as his neces- 
sarily brought him into personal 
contact with the lords of spreading 
acres, and he got on well with them. 
Some did not hesitate to speak of his 
“genius’’; all acknowledged his skill 
and confessed his scrupulous honesty 
Occasionally they liked to indulge in 
a little affectionate raillery at his 
expense, as when Chatham wrote to 
Lady Stanhope: “The chapter of my 
friend’s dignity must not be omitted 
He writes Lancelot Brown, Esquire, 
en titre d’office : please to consider, he 
shares the private hours of the King, 
dines familiarly with his neighbour of 
Sion, and sits down at the tables of all 
the House of Lords.”’ 

This, though written with a 
certain irony, was all true. Brown was 
at this time the King’s gardener at 
Hampton Court, an appointment 
which gave him a house there and 
£2,000 a year, while leaving him free 
to pursue his other profitable occupa- 
tions up and down the country. 


RUIN OF “ANTIQUITIES” 

There is another side to Brown's 
activity—one which his enemies (of 
whom he had plenty) made the most 
of: that is, the destruction of “anti- 
quities.”’ {t was an odd time, in 
which one day something genuinely 
interesting for its ancientry would be 
swept away and the next a sham 
“ruin” built to make a picturesque 
touch. Brown turfed over all the 
foundations of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Roche, to name an example; but one 
would like to know how far “lame for 
what we now consider errors of judg- 
ment should be apportioned between 
him and his employers. Anyway, this 
present age is hardly one that cat 
throw stones at “vandals” of the 
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past, but | nat is a topic on which I had 
better stay this itching pen. 

Brown’s children were not a dis- 
appointm« nt to him. One became a 
yseful enough politician; one an 
admiral; and his daughter Bridget 
married Henry Holland, who em- 
ployed Sir John Soane when that 
great architect was a youth. “Capa- 
bility” is an interesting study, both 
as an architect and landscape designer, 
and no less as a “self-made man’”’—a 
breed that seems to be dying out 
except in commerce. 

Another of them was Joseph 
Paxton, who, like Brown, began his 
work as a gardener. In her journal, 
enthusiastically commenting on the 
success Of the Great Exhibition, 
Queen Victoria speaks approvingly of 
Paxton, the designer of the Crystal 
Palace: ‘An immense though de- 
served distinction’’—he was to be 
knighted—‘‘and very striking as to 
the possibility of the lowest being 
able, by their own ‘merits to rise to 
the highest grade of society—he was 
only a gardener’s boy.” 


THE 1851 EXHIBITION 


These portions of the Queen’s 
Journal are given fully in The Great 
Exhibition of 1851. (Stationery Office, 
6s.), a book which has been compiled 
by Mr. C. H. Gibbs-Smith, no doubt 
with the Festival of Britain in view. 
The work has been done by the staff 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
fittingly enough, for the Museum 
arose out of the profits of the Exhibi- 
tion. We are given an account of the 
inception of the scheme in the Prince 
Consort’s mind, of the building of the 
great palace, of the way the show was 
arranged. Then we have the extracts 
from the Queen’s Journal and a fine 
selection of pictures. These show the 
work in progress, the finished 
“palace,’’ the scenes within it on the 
opening day and on later occasions, 
and there are scores of pictures of 
individual exhibits with contemporary 
comment upon them. 

Very wonderful some of the 
comments are. There is a marble 
statue of a Greek girl-slave (now in 
Washington, D.C.) which seems to 
have been a tremendous “draw” and 
of which the Atheneum said: “The 
artist has delineated a young girl, 
deprived of her clothing, standing 
before the licentious gaze of a wealthy 
Eastern barbarian. Her face expresses 
shame and disgust at her ignominious 
position, while about her lip hovers 
that contemptuous scorn which a 
woman can s0 well show for her un- 
manly oppressor.’’ 


MANY MARVELLOUS THINGS 


There were, indeed, many marvel- 
lous things in the Great Exhibition. 
There was a “collection of stuffed 
animals from Wurtemberg, very 
ludicrous; more especially the frog 
who is shaving his companion.” 
Queen Victoria said they were “really 
marvellous.’” There is a stove in the 
form of a knight in armour, a “ sports- 
man’s knife’ with 80 blades and 
istruments; an ‘expanding man” 
who can demonstrate any proportion 
from Apollo’s to “a colossal statue,” 
and much else that must be seen to 
be believed, 

There seems to have been a feeling 
that the girls who served the refresh- 
ments would be all the better for a 
wash, anc that the refreshments 
themselves were nothing to write 
home about. There was no Sunday 
pening, no alcohol, no smoking, no 
dogs. The greatest number of people 
in the building at any one time was 
93,224. The profits were £186,437, 
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and of this Paxton was awarded 
£5,000. He was doing very well, 
anyway, out of railway speculation. 

This book is an excellent memento 
of that great occasion which was 
designed to promote the world’s peace 
and failed so signally to do anything 
of the sort; and it willalso give visitors 
to this year’s Festival something by 
which a comparison may be estab- 
lished between the two events. 


SULLIVAN’S SPLIT 
PERSONALITY 


Fifty years have passed since the 
death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and the 
occasion is used for the issue of a new 
edition of Siyv Arthur Sullivan, by 
Herbert Sullivan (the composer’s 
nephew) and Sir Newman Flower 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.). The book was first 
issued in 1927. 

Sullivan is another example of 
the “self-made man’’ who walked 
with the great. His father was an 
Army. bandmaster and had _ not 
reached even that eminence when the 
boy was born. He was then a clarinet 
player earning a pound a week, and 
Mrs. Sullivan had to go out as a gover- 
ness to help hold the family together. 

The well-known story is here 
retraced of the young Arthur’s native 
aptitude and his persistence in culti- 
vating it. He took all the musical 
scholarships that were going, and 
from the start nothing could stop him. 
A great deal of his composing was done 
when he was suffering acute pain 
from an illness that plagued him for 
years. He became wealthy, a figure in 
society, a club-man, a_race-horse 
owner, a friend of princes. But he was 
a deeply split personality. This wealth 
and popularity flowed mainly from a 
side of his genius which he esteemed 
lightly. 

The famous quarrel which even- 
tually estranged him from Gilbert is 
said to have begun over the price of a 
carpet; but, in fact, it was implicit all 
the time in the relations between the 
two men. Gilbert didn’t want to write 
like Wordsworth. He thought his 
amusing ditties worth doing in their 
own right. Sullivan regarded the 
music of the Savoy operas as left-hand 
stuff. That was the fundamental 
trouble. Like Conan Doyle, who used 
to complain that Sherlock Holmes 
kept him from ‘serious writing,” 
Sullivan considered the Savoy work 
as the enemy of his ‘“‘serious music.” 
The breach was inevitable, on that 
basis; and one of the saddest moments 
in the association of two famous men 
is that recorded in Sullivan’s diary : 
“Dined at home and went to the 
Savoy to conduct the 21st anniversary 
of the production of The Sorcerer. 
Tremendous house. Ditto reception. 
Opera went very well. Call for Gilbert 
and self—we went on together, but 
did not speak to each other.” Not to 
each other—but certainly they will 
never be spoken of apart. 
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STORY OF A RIVER 


OBERT HALE have published, 
at 12s. 6d., a revised edition of 
William T. Palmer’s The River Mersey, 
a readable account of the great river 
of Lancashire and Cheshire from its 
sources in the Pennines to its estuary 
in the Irish Sea. The merit of the book 
is that it is more than a mere descrip- 
tion of the river and the countryside 
through which it passes. Mr. Palmer 
has an eye for historical associations, 
and equally for the latest achievements 
ofindustry and engineering. The result 
is that he enables one to see the 
Mersey, not as just another river, but 
as an active partner in the develop- 
ment of one of the most fascinating 
areas in England. 
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The classic twinset of Pringle 
in fine Botany wool with a 
“golfer” cardigan and skirt 
woven from the same blue 
wool with a grey line check. 
Fortnum and Mason 


Photographs by Country LIFE Studio 


Variation on the classic twinset by 
Dorville; the wrist-length woollen 
eardigan buttons to the neck over a 
horizontally striped waistcoat. Jays. 
The snug felt cap is from Scotts 


collections of the couturiers the 

designers of accessories step in and 
complete the fashion story. They work 
with one ear on the ground for mutters 
from Paris of what is to be launched there 
during February when the line for 
summer is decided finally; the other ear 
has to be tuned to the mood of the 
moment with women buying to furbish 
their tag-end-of-winter wardrobes, so 
that they can carry on till they embark 
on their spring outfits. 

This is the time of the year when 
ingenious ideas can run riot and a hat, 
scarf, a boot or a surge of startling colour 
change fashions so radically that it can 
alter even the styles that have been 
ordained for us by the mid-season collec- 
tions of the model wholesalers. There is 
no hint of any violent change at the 
moment, though the forward movement 
of hats will alter coiffures and then neck- 
lines. 

A great deal of colour has been 
introduced into headgear. Vivid country 
hats in plaid or in brilliant solid colours 
accompany the neutral suits. Tangerine 
appears in all the collections; so does 
kingfisher blue, geranium, pink and a 
vivid parrot green. Thick knitted cravats 


B matection the autumn and spring 





A sailor with a rolled forward brim in mustard-coloured 
grosgrain with navy ribbon and veil. Scotts, Bond Street 





with fringed edges and tams with bobbles 
are being shown with country tweeds, 
and the fluffy melusine hats are an enor- 
mous success and most attractive with 
their flower-pot crowns and _ narrow 
brims. Large hats are appearing for 
afternoon and evening as well as the 
tiny caps that cling to the crown of the 
head. These hats have wide flat “east-to 
west’”’ brims, or they are like a coolie’s 
hat, or with deep poke bonnet crowns. 
The sweaters are as varied in shape 
as the hats; thick sweaters like a fisher- 
man’s are being shown for winter sports, 
but are being bought for other country 
occasions as well. Twinsets retain their 
classic shape but have narrow unpadded 
shoulders to fit under the jackets. Re- 
versible cardigans and sweaters are a 
novelty; these are given long sleeves and 
the lining, which is usually in a bright 
shade, shows at the cuff and neck. Dark 
green lined with coral is a popular com- 
bination; black often has one of the 
bright shades that are popular for hats. 
The cardigan with striped waistcoat front 
is being launched by Dorville and is a 
practical idea, as it can fit sleekly under 
a close-fitting jacket. The twinset that 
has a skirt woven from the identical wool 
is a revival that is bound to be popular, 
and it makes a very trim, neat-looking 
outfit. The wool stockinette sweater with 
knitted collars and cuffs, sometimes a 
knitted yoke as well, looks very smart; 
so do various combinations of suéde with 
knitting as well as tweed with knitting. 
Jackets will have a suéde or a tweed 
front and knitted backs and sleeves in a 
thick bold rib. The idea is worked out 
in all kinds of ways, and caps and hats 
are made to match. : 
Miss Leclerq in the Hardy Amies 
Boutique is showing an excellent collec- 
tion of ready-to-wear clothes. A shan- 
tung blouse with raglan sleeves has three 
round bone buttons set in the seaii: either 
side of the front. A scarf is attached to 
the neckline that can be worn as a tle 
like a man’s, with a tie-pin, or folded 
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STAPLES MATTRESS 
for perfect sleep 


SUPPORTS THE 
SPINE STRAIGHT 
















SPRINGS THAT 


LUXURY FILLING NEVER SAG 






een 
BY APPOINTMENT 
Wire Mattress & Bed: 
stead Manufacturers to 


LONDON - NW2_ wM-THE KING 


Write for illustrated leaflet : 


STAPLES & CO. LTD - CRICKLEWOOD - 
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MAPLE 
ame 


The Lagetl Fismithing Cilalihiment in the Wold 


MAPLE & CO. LTD. TOTTENHAM COURT RD. LONDON, W.1 


BIRMINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH - BRIGHTON BRISTOL - LEEDS LEICESTER NOTTINGHAM 
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across, when it buttons on to the sleeves, 
making a draped front. The blouse has 
long sleeves and is tailored. Shantung 
shirts with pleated and tucked fronts and 
neat collars are shown in colours. In this 
Boutique, Miss Leclerq is featuring muted 
pastel tweeds for spring. Patterns are in 
tiny indeterminate basket weaves and 
flecks and the pastel is woven with a 
neutral, giving a shot effect. An interest- 
ing new tweed shown in this collection is 
the colour of porridge and has a rough 
surface obtained by a mixture of mohair 
and wool. It makes a beautiful spring 
travel coat with deep pockets that have 
their tops flush with the waistline, where 
they bell out. This coat had a wide collar 
cut in one with the revers that could be 
worn up or folded down to the waist. 


VENING sweaters have come to stay. 
Women have discovered what con- 
venient garments they are and whole 
series of them have been designed, all 
glittering with embroidery. They are 
made in fine wool stockinette or knitted 
in angora or very fine wool. Embroidery 
tends to be concentrated on the shoulders 
in glittering arabesques, or the sequins or 
beads are sewn on here and there so that 
there is the faintest glitter all over when 
one moves. Both the batwing and the 
magyar sleeve are popular and the wrist- 
length sleeve is general, as itcan be pushed 
either up or down. The strapless sweater 
with elastic inserted at the top, or the 
whole thing elasticised, is a novelty, and 
it is shown with a stole that has one 
sleeve end, to drape over the shoulders. 
Minute knitted boleros are another idea 
to slip on over décolleté frocks and 
keep off the draught. Wool sweaters are 
embroidered with necklaces or bibs of 
beads, charming in amethyst and garnet 
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A shirt in a new ribbed piqué jersey of Celanese, an 
uncrushable material excellent for sportswear 





shades faintly dusted with gold. Whit, 
evening sweaters are made wich pug 
sleeves and low necklines that ca. eithe 
be worn off the shoulders or making g 
circular neckline. These are often knitteg 
in bouclé rayon yarn or in pure silk ang 
the décolleté will be outlined with a roy 
of gold or silver sequins. 

What can only be described as ap 
evening sweater in two layers of chiffon 
is another accessory that has become very 
popular during the winter party season, 
A dark rich shade of chiffon is placed ove; 
a bright, and the neck and the armhole 
are banded with fine wool ribbing. The 
sweaters are shown with bouffant tulle 
skirts to match and sparkling tulle or 
striped silk stoles. A royal blue chiffon 
and mauve sweater is shown at Fortnum 
and Mason with a tulle skirt in the same 
shades, and with it goes a striped white 
and blue silk stole with a blue fringe and 
a little pocket in one end of the stole, 
A black silk sweater embroidered with 
jet on the deep round yoke has its 
bouffant black tulle skirt and a geranium 
pink tulle stole lightly embroidered with 
large, round gold sequins. 

Long rows of large, lustrous Roman 
pearls, ivory, pale pink or pale trans. 
lucent sea blue, are devised by Elizabeth 
Arden for the informal dinner dress or 
sweater and skirt. They are made to be 
worn as a Single chain, in two rows, when 
they reach the waist, or twisted into a 
heavy short row. They have three. 
stranded bracelets to match with antique 
gold and jewelled clasps.  Tasselled 
bracelets are fashionable, either pearl or 
diamanté. For daytime wear, flexible gold 
snake bracelets and necklaces are shown, 
and wrist-length kid gloves edged with 
a row of gilt discs. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAMP . 


It was in 1853 that Miss Florence 
Nightingale was appointed Lady 
Superintendent of the Florence 
Nightingale Hospital . . . it was in 
1901 after her return from the 
Crimea appealing for funds in 
The Times she wrote . . . ‘*l ask and 
pray my friends who still remember 
me not to let this sacred work 
languish and die for want ofa little 
more money. 


To-day in this centenary year, the 

hospital, which is neither controlled 

nor supported by the State, urgently 
needs funds. 


Please help us to offset the present 
deficit of £10,000 per annum due to 
the rising cost of services : and send 
a donation or arrange tor an annual 
subscription. The kindly considera- 
tion of friends when making their 
wills, and of the LEGAL profession 
when advising their Clients as to 
bequests, is especially urged. 


For full details please write or phone : 
The Appeal Secretary, 
The Florence Nightingale Hospital 
19, Lisson Grove, N.W.|I. 
PADdington 6412. 
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CROSSWORD No. 1092 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than 


Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1092, 


the first post on the morning of Wednesday, January 17, 1951 
Nortre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








SOLUTION TO No. 1091. 














(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


CL EE SOE ee ae 








The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 5, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Surplice; 5, Clinic; 9, Revisers; 10, Oberon; 11, Diatribe; 
12, Strode; 14, Antagonist; 18, Rural Rides; 22, Severs; 23, Medicine; 
24, Godson; 25, Egyptian; 26, Desist; 27, Starters. DOWN.—1, Stride; 
2, Reveal; 3, Losers; 4, Corybantic; 6, Libation; 7, Narcotic; 8, Converts; 
13, Makeweight; 15, Presaged; 16, Provides; 17, Glorious; 19, Kipper; 
20, Simile; 21, Lemnos. 


ACROSS 


1. An encyclopaedia could hardly be so described 
even when printed on India paper (5, 7) 

9. City wastrel finally turned mad (9) 

10. A hush about the means of making whisky, 
perhaps (5) 

11. ‘The ver Ss 

“That did affright the air at Agincourt” 
—Shakespeare (6) 

12. What Franklin Roosevelt did at the White 
House with or without the first letter (8) 

13. It was ravaged by an earthquake in 1755 (6) 

15. Frivolous behaviour is unimportant (8) 

18. One of the blues (8) 

19. The queen whom Polonius thought was good 
seems to have been at the mercy of the 
crowd (6) 

21. A Scot going to a foreign city becomes an 
habitué (8) 

23. Conditions of countries (6) 

26. The girl I must take Clair to discover (5) 

27. Long coins (anagr.) (9) 

28. Evidently they don’t save flowers among 
other things (12) 


DOWN 


1. The sort of ballad The Ancient Mariner is (7) 
2. Where architecture is concerned they have 
a better reputation than the Vandals (5) 
3. Outer slum (anagr.) (9) 
4. With one vowel to add turn it up in an old 
book (4) 
5. Town with sweet associations that has made 
in turn two academicians (8) 
6. Contents of old man’s beard (5) 
7. Certainly not Canis Major if Sirius is the 
criterion (4, 3) 
8. Does it need a key to start it grinding? (8) 
14. Dire curs turned and made tracks (8) 
16. It might, of course, open on to the esplanade 
(5, : 
17. Lhe provenance of a vainglorious Gascon (8) 
18. These are associated with November: have 
they got crackers under the crust? (7) 
20. They are the products of artful minds (7) 
22. “Care-charmer ——, son of the sable Night. 
—Samuel Daniel (5) _ 
24. Other than national character of Taffy (5) 
25. Insect with a strong taste when taken up (4) 











The winner of Crossword No. 1090 is 


Mrs. A. MaclIlwaine, 
Guilsborough, 
Northampton. 





e 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, | lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated co:. \ition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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WY TE € Liqueur tolinger over 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ Holyrood ’’ Garments 
i write for your nearest stockist to : IN ALL SIZES 


ed MURDOCH, HILLSON LTD., 73, MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.| BOTTLES, } BOTTLES, } FLASKS, MINIATURES 


1 NG Sracess sree 
| Perfection hitchen 


We believe that the Belling Streamline 
Electric Cooker is the finest in the world. 
Beautiful in appearance and perfect in 
performance, it is in a class by itself. In 
iB operation it is completely automatic, the 
extra large oven and all the boiling plates 
maintaining any desired heat. The oven is 


Id 




















2 











1) 


re illuminated when the door is open, and 

cooking can be watched through the inner 
d glass door without any fear of being spoilt. 
le Your usual electrical shop or showroom will 





gladly give you details. 








: YOU CAN’T BEAT A 











The Aristocrat of all metal Kitchen 
equipment. Easy clean tops, silent 
sliding doors, spacious cupboards and 
drawers, make the Elizabeth Ann so 
popular with housewives. One of the 
series of 10 will suit you. 
Call at your local Stockists today or 
write direct for illustrated brochure. 


CLOTHES DRYER 
— ideal for the small house or flat — 
a boon to mothers with very young 
children. Dries the washing quickly 
and thoroughly. £11 19s. 5d. inc. tax. 
MEDIEVAL FIRE 
—An impressive period design with 
réalistic effect of burning logs. 
£21 138. 9d. inc. tax (with coal 
419 19s. 1d.). ; 
ther Belling electric fires from 45/3d. 


Ask for details at your Electrical Shop or Showroom, or if in any ANDREWS BROS. (BRISTO L) LTD. 


difficulty write for leaflet to 
Stainless House, OLDMIXON, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


BELLING & CO. LIMITED, BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


: CRC 104 
| ’Phone: 3470. ’Grams: “ Stainless,’? Weston-super-Mare. 
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HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 





England 


A™ Hotel Reservations in London are speedily 

and efficiently effected by HOTAC, HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION SERVICE. For advance 
bookings write 93, Baker Street, W.1. On arrival 
telephone WELback 2555. 


ATH. PRATTS HOTEL, SOUTH PARADE. 
Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
18th-century environment. Centrally situated, 
3 minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. Per- 
fect comfort. South aspect. Continental chef. 
Exeellent service. Lift. Radiators in all rooms. 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. Sixty rooms. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
ROADWAY, WORCS. THE LYGON ARMS. 
Always in season, though there are many 
who feel its mellowness is enhanced on a winter’s 
night—the curtains drawn, log fires, cooking in 
the best English tradition, plus a pleasantly 
warmed bedroom, complete in its comfort. 
Tel. 5. Ashley Courtenay r ded 
ROCKHAMPTON PARK HOTEL AND 
COUNTRY CLUB, Home of the White Deer, 
or. Cheltenham, Glos. Beautiful in winter or 
summer. Riding, hunting, tennis, coarse fishing, 
dancing, billiards, etc. Good food. Comfortable 
rooms. Television. Superb setting of the old 
English mansion. H. and c. Central heating. 
Special winter terms. Tel.: Andoversford 325. 
—Write for Brochure ‘‘C.’’ 
AST HILL HOUSE HOTEL, Charminster, Dor- 
chester, mile and a half from town centre. 
Super luxury, food, warmth. 8 to 14 gns. per week. 
—wWrite for brochure. Tel.: Dorchester 210. 
AVES HALL, WADDINGTON, near Clitheroe, 
Lancs, converted into the North’s finest 
Country House Hotel. Spacious grounds, tennis, 
fishing in private stretch, golf nearby. Luxuri- 
ously furnished, excellent cuisine, own cinema. 
Combines the comfortable intimacy of home with 
the advantages of a first-class hotel. Terms from 
22/6 per day. Reduction for long bookings. Excel- 
lent facilities for conference parties. Brochure 
on request (quote Ref. C.4). Telephone: Clitheroe 


























SHER. London 15 miles. Beautiful grounds, 

extensive views, 20 acres of golf course, lawns 
and farm. Cows and poultry. All bedrooms have 
gas fires, hot and cold water, and luxury beds. 
6 gns. single, 9 gns. double. Special terms 
families.—Box 2790. 

OWEY, S. Cornwall. The Fowey Hotel offers 

really good fare and cooking, comfortable 
rooms and lounges and quiet willing service 
amidst perfect surroundings of sea, harbour and 
countryside.—Write for terms. 


OOK, NEAR’ BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 

BAREDOWN HOTEL. First-class, licensed, 
situated in 6 acres charming grounds in the 
centre of delightful country, 42 miles from Lon- 
don. Hard tennis courts, trout fishing, golf, all 
available. Central heating throughout. Hot and 
cold running water in all bedrooms. Excellent 
food and service. Tel.: Hook 219. 
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HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 





HOLswortHy, N. DEVON, THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
Tel. 75. 
UDDIFORD, NR. BARNSTAPLE, N. Devon. 
BROOMHILL. From 4 gns. extended visits. 
Enjoy amenities of a well-managed hotel with 
home-like atmosphere of comfortable country 
house in 150 acres grounds. Delightful country 
fare. Billiards room.—Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
TTERBURN, Northumberland. THE PERCY 
ARMS, on the Carter Bar road from New- 
castle to Scotland, offers excellent accommoda- 
tion to motorists and sportsmen. Trout fishing, 
grouse shooting over pointers, and driving. Win- 
ter Rough Shooting—Duck Flighting. Details on 











application. Own farm produce. Tel.: Otter- 
burn 28, 
XFORD. Paying Guests welcome; large 


Country House, 8 miles from Oxford; bus 
route. Beautiful gardens and farmery.—BELL, 
The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 

ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, West 

Cumberland. Charming Tudor Manor, near 
lakes, fells, sea. Own riding stables, fishing, golf- 
ing. Farm and garden produce. Tel. Beckermet 235. 








Scotland 
| bgeone OF COLL. Spend your 1951 holiday in 
perfect peace on 5,000-acre private estate, 
aboard delightful house boat. Trout fishing, 
rough shooting, birdwatching, May to September. 
—Prospectus from JACKSON, Cornaig, Isle of 
Coll, Argyllshire. 
MORAYSHIRE, Scotland. Visitors welcomed 
in lovely house. Every home comfort. Farm 
and sea.—MRS. 








produce. Near golf, fishi.¢ 
MILLER, ‘‘Morven,”’ Spey Bay. 
Wales 
TEAR FISHGUARD, LLWYNGWAIR COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL, Newport, Pembrokeshire. 
Good food, good beds (h. and c. all rooms), central 
heating. Rough shooting, golf, etc. Trout river 
in garden. Mild winter climate. Licensed.— 
Brochure from Mr. and Mrs. G. B. BOWEN. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
Eire 
BEE. Ouvane Hotel, near Glengariff. Over- 
looks Bantry Bay. Free salmon, trout and 
sea trout fishing, also sea fishing. Good rough 
shooting for woodcock and snipe. Superb scenery 
and mild climate. Highest reputation for excel- 
lent food. Fully licensed. Tel.: Bantry 56. Write 
for brochure. 




















HAKESPEARELAND. FALCON HOTEL, Strat- 

ford-upon-Avon, half-timbered, fully licensed 
15th-century hostelry with 20th-century comfort. 
Overlooking New Place Gardens and Memorial 
Theatre. Warwick Castle 8 miles. Charlecote 
House 4 miles. Broadway and Vale of Evesham 12 
miles. Coventry 16 miles. Birmingham 23 miles. 
*Grams: Falcon Hotel. Tel. 3345, 3395 Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 


GHED your cares and disperse those mental 
cobwebs by a winter holiday at that lovely 
Lake Vyrnwy Hotel, %4 miles west of Shrewsbury. 
H. & C. in all bedrooms, many with central 
heating. Splendid facilities for rough shooting 
and riding.—J. F. MOIR, Resident Proprietor 
(postal address—via Oswestry). Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 


HE BIDE-A-WHILE BOOK. Unique treasury 

of good hotels, inns and guest houses in 
Britain’s loveliest holiday haunts. Post free 
2/6.—C. L. HILTON, 45. Fleet Street, Torquay. 


HE LORD CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Blanch- 
land, Northumberland. Situated in the most 
attractive village in the North. Scheduled as an 
‘“‘ancient monument” and retaining the hospitable 
atmosphere of the Prior’s guest house. Hard 
tennis court; trout fishing. Own farm produce.— 
Tel.: Blanchland 3. 
ARGRAVE, Berks. Hill Lands Hotel. Stands 
high overlooking Chilterns. H. and c., cen- 
tral heating throughout. Near bus and 15 mins. 
station. Large rooms and 3 acres garden. 














TRAVEL 
TALY. Guests received in lovely Manor House 
from April, 2,500 lire per day. Every comfort. 
—CA’NIGRA, Miasino, Lago d’Orta. Brochure. 
HE LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS! 1951 
Programme Now Ready. 1, Swiss Heights. 
2, Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3, Dolo- 
mites and Venice. 4, Lovely Austria. 5, Italy, 
the Little Places. 6, Italy, the High Spots. 7, 
Mont Blanc and Matterhorn. 8, Southern Spain. 
9, Provence, Riviera, Corsica. 10, North Africa. 
11, Grand Tour of Europe (32 days).—Full part- 
ticulars from LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 67, Blen- 
heim Terrace, London, N.W.8. (Tel.: MAIda Vale 
4321), or Agents. 
EDUCATIONAL 
HELSEA SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL ART. 
The recognised centre for studyirg Fashion, 
Textile and Commercial Design. Illustration, 
Lettering, Individual tuition. Drawing and Paint- 
ing directed by BERNARD ADAMS, R.P., R.O.I. 
—Write: 50, Glebe Place, Chelsea. FLAxman 8724. 
AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual Tuition for Examinations, 
Navy Special Entry. Army Entrance (new, 
scheme), lst M.B., Higher and School Certificates, 
London Matriculation, University Entrance and 
Scholarships.—Tel.: PARK 7437. 
Gps. after leaving school, will benefit from 
the elegance, charm, figure correction, etc., 
taught by LUCIE CLAYTON, the famous coach 
of debutantes.—MAY. 0667. 449, Oxford Street, W.1. 




















EDUCATIONAL—ce itd. 
OOD INCOME can be made by Ory or artia; 
writing. Send for ‘‘Secrets of Suceessfy 
Writing,” free, from PREMIER SCHOOL op 
JOURNALISM, 94, Premier House, 63, Pip 
Street, London, E.C.4. a 
NSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102, Eaton Sqump 
S.W.1. Term commences Monday, January j 
until March 18. Classes and le°tures op the 
Spanish language, literature, etc. Library Pi 
daily; books sent by post.—Apply to the spp. 
RETARY, SLOane 8381. 
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LIVESTOCK 

ALSATIANS, magnificent pupp delights 

temperaments; registered K from th: 


Champion and Working Trials kennel of the Wes 
Country. Both sexes, 10 gns.—MNS, D. L, POL. : 
LOCK, Malford House, Christian Malford, Dea E 
Chippenham, Wilts. (Bradenstoke 270.) 4 

ENUINE North Country Shorthorns, hp. | 


Spe 





sians, Scotch-bred Ayrshires, Guernseys and 


Jerseys of the better kind and at commenjy | 

prices, all sold with a guaranteed Ballonage © 
Delivered direct to your farm anywhere in Eng. 
land and Wales on 7 days’ approval, cash or un¢e 
our ‘‘Pay-as-you-milk”’ scheme. Also Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses (in and out of training) 
Send for interesting brochure.—KENNET; 
BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree. Derby (7, 
57611-2), and Home Farm, Compton Wynyates 
Tysoe, Warwickshire. Tel.: Tysoe 240, F 
J OVENILE SHOW HUNTER. Bay Gelding, j 
handslin. 5 years. Great Hunter. Certajy 
winner under 15.2 classes and likely show jumper, 
Photo. vets. cert, £180.—THOMPSON, Elm Court 
Ringmer. ; 
OUDEST. rarest and best dogs in Gt. Britain. 
Old English Mastiffs. Puppies now moderate 
prices.—HULBERT, Fritham, Lyndhurst, Hants 


SITUATIONS 

















Wanted 
PeDUCATED GIRL (20) requires interesting non- 
commercial post in secretarial capacity, pre. 
ferably in Yorkshire. London trained, goog 
French. Available February 1.—Write: Box 7%), 
William’s Advertisement Offices, Bradford. 
DUCATED MAN, good organiser, requires 
position of trust as farm or estate manager, 
Experience of beef growing and arable. Good 
horseman, capable of taking charge large stui, 
The post required is one where experience and 
loyalty can be used to the advantage of himself 
and employer. Own car.—Box 3983. 


ADY (34), 











requires post as Housekeeper- 

Secretary. Experienced in all household 
duties, running a Farm House, estate work 
Able to drive a car. Fond of country life and 
adaptable. Suggestions welcome.—Box 413, co 


GEORGE MURRAY (ADVERTISING) LTD., 184, J 


Strand, London, W.C.2. 


TH SERVANT PROBLEM? Why not importa 
German domestic! 

and we will nominate a suitable worker by r- 
turn.—COMPTON JAMES, Axminster, Devon. 
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Maximum retail price in U.K. 





33/4 per bottle. 17/5 per } bottle. 
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STERALIC 


STATION WORKS - 


CRYSTAL 
CLEAR 


! 


1 


WATER 


Built on entirely new principles, the 


Steralic filter ensures a constant supply of 
sparkling crystal clear and perfectly pure 
sterile water. 
the pressure is 
extremely reasonable. Our static model is 
equally effective. 


The flow is rapid even when 
low, and the cost is 


e@ Write us for full details. 


FILTERS 


BEACONSFIELD 


Ltp 
BUCKS 

















RENTOKIL 


KILLS 


WOODWORM 


RENTOKIL TIMBER FLUID liberally 
RB R USH:: whole of infested woodwork to allow 
of thorough penetration. Two applications 


the second can be 


7 ne are recommended, 
given within 3 to 4 days after the first. 


and INJECT 


GET 


RENTOKIL LTD., 





wherever you see the flight holes 
(worm-holes). These holes are usually 
a directly connected with the actual 
worm workings and allow the fluid, when injected, greater penetration 
8 oz. RENTOKIL TIMBER FLUID WITH INJECTOR 10/6. Refills 3/-, 5/6, 8/9. 


IT FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Informative leaflet available on request. 
FETCHAM, 





TIMBER 
FLUID 





LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 











INVALID CARRIAGES 
PETROL, ELECTRIC and 


HAND 
PROPELLED 
TRICYCLES 


 TRILOX 


DURSLEY RD. TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 






Catalogue Post Free. 

















We are hunting 
for good cars 


Please send full details of make, 
horse power and condition. 
We will arrange inspection and bu) 
for cash if the car is approved. 


WARREN 


MOTOR COMPANY 


353 Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Telephone : Euston 775 


State your requirements © 


SRST 
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Coe; © 
= Self-protection 








Sau, e 
Uary § 
7 and the Pig 
le SEC. ; 
— 
let We are to spend great sums for our country’s 
Hs protection — but to what good if the people are 
i med under-fed and tired ? 
= Look at this. In 1938, those of us earning as little 
thom as 50/- a week ate 8 oz. of pig meat a week. A family 
+“ of four bought 2 Ib. a week in one form or another. 
unde Why ? Because our women-folk knew, as they know 
a, to-day, that it was the most nourishing “ protective” 
y (Tel food for the money. (Doesn’t father get most of the 
ei bacon-ration to-day ?) 
vont Then, if food is so important and the pig is such 
: e a 

= good food, and protection of the country and the Need they risk distemper ? 

= individual has become so vital— why, oh why do we 

uD, . . 

derate not carry more pigs in our island home? Wis sti of a . , ‘ , 

: Pe ‘ eadly distemper can b ded 

— Is it because it is not seen in High Places that food, , J ee action sik aati Sela 
ae too, is an armament? Should we not press for great quickly. Every year thousands of dogs—prize-winning thoroughbreds 
Jn stores of good pigs, the fastest breeder of meat that there and nondescript mongrels — are successfully immunised by ‘Wellcome’ 


—y is? It would cost such a trifle of our defence spending 


= brand Canine Distemper Prophylactics, the only reliable_.method. 
to help the breeders and the factories to expand. 


A * Wellcome’ Certificate of Vaccination, enabling you to insure your 













































= This is not politics, it’s plain commonsense. 
= puppy at greatly reduced rates, is obtainable from your Veterinary 
oe Surgeon — ask him for full particulars. 
a Issued by , 
etn Fein 
wor MARSH & BAXTER LTD ‘WELLCOME’ : g 
3, C0 BRAND = s 
ne } in the interests of National nutrition CANINE a - _ en ACTICS BWé0 
port a 
nents 
y ree & 
Hs Marsh & Baxter Ltd, Brierley Hill, makers of the fameus Marsh Hams " cia alliances . —e liaising 
S ; (, A. PETO Ltd ° silane — ithin a few miles of 
AUTOMOBILES STANDING STONES HOTEL 
gents for Stenness - Orkney 
RILEY, STANDARD, TRIUMPH, j veritable 
| | DAIMLER, LANCHESTER, FORD. j i U D D RE DG E D i 2 fit aan 
42, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, Superb cuisine and wines(fully 
. LONDON, W.1.  Mavrair 3051. ene dou Bantatae ee 
ger : F RO M L A K ES, PO N D S, angler. Telegrams: ** Hotel, Stenness, Orkney.’ 
THE CROFT ASPARAGUS FARM ay, IF YOU HAVE RATS 
‘ thefinest selection mo! | Oe *s Colossal R | V E RS, B R O O KS, etc. oes — A 
|| [ASPARAGUS ROOTS |1} over soyearst MARSH LANDS RECLAIMED |].-:°sitiarst XY 
“]) | mer ola”. “gt por 90 experience. BY MODERN SPECIAL PLANT | [esstupn bane o> 
oan . S ‘1. . £3 per 100 used as directed, but death to 


rats and mice. Clean, safe and 
easy to handle. From Chemists, 
lronmongers and Stores. Price 

1/6 and 5/9. MofA. & FISHERIES, Licence No. 10184 


VEXTERM 


READY BAITED 


RAT BISCUITS 


Manutacturea oy 
British Rodent Extermination Co., Ltd., Pratts 
Bottom, Farnborough, Kent. Tel: 849 Farnborough 


Magee? 


Gao 
CHELTENHAM 


Carriage Paid. 

Ready March. Cultivation notes free on 
request. Early bookings advisable. 
We specialise solely in growing 
good Asparagus. 

A. BLACKBURN, 
107, Wiggington Road, TAMWORTH, 
MAA 6.4 f, TTT 


AL 


BOMFORD & EVERSHED Ltd. 
SALFORD PRIORS, EVESHAM, WORCS. 


giao 


without the fatigue 







































HYDRAULIC CAR 


“The little Jack 
with the“BIG lift’’ 

Closed Height 61 ins, 
Maximum Height 14 ins. 


UFTING CAPACITY 2 TONS 
The “Quality” Hydraulic Car 


ee 1 re 


SaaS S 


of stair climbing 


ae 














Jack that eve ° * 

‘s thould use. owner by installing Every season is the right season 
re “i an ELECTRIC to come to CHELTENHAM gS ~ A 
your GARAGE SPA. Sheltered by the lovely 


Cotswolds; favoured by the 


SHEPARD 


Home 


uy | Mt any diffi. 
culty in 
obtaining de- 
livery write: 
SKYHI, Led. 
Skyhi Works ‘ 


Y | Worton 
/ ROAD 
: Isleworth, 
{ ee 


The Shepard Home Lift is easy to in- 
stall, requiring no shaft, pit or motor 
room and entailing normally only 
two days builders’ work. The lift 
can work from an ordinary power 
point and running costs are no more 
than a fraction of a farthing per trip. 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS Ltd. Head office: Gnome HOUSE, 


Middlesex BLACKHORSE LANE, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17. Telephone: LARKSWOOD 1071 
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postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting Canada). 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





LIFT 


Please write for explanatory leaflet to:— 


clean, refreshing Cotswold air. Lg 


Music; entertainment; health- | 





ful rest. For rail services 
enquire at Stations or Agents. 
Write for Free Guide, Dept. N, 


Town Hall. 
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Hadrian’s Wall Rowland Hil 


LOTUS 
eldtschoe 


‘ Nearly sixteen years ago I bought my Veldtschoen, For some 
years now I have only worn them in very wet or snowy weather. 
During the present record snowfall they have again been invaluable, 
resisting the penetrating effects of the ‘ snow broth’ as perfectly 


’ 


as when I first wore them.’ NOW 85/3 
(TAX FREE) 


Designed and made to master every vagary of climate. 


Famous the world over for their long and reliable service. Made i 
_ 

















